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Uniform, Dependable Quality 








Americans who make you proud to be an American 


Summer, 1944. On the prowl near a Japanese-held island, an American submarine watches 
pilot ee? American planes swoop in for a raid. One is hit; a parachute floats down into the water 
a scant two miles from the enemy shore. As the submarine hastens to the rescue, Jap 
shells force it to submerge. Knowing the fallen flier will be killed or captured unless 
rescued quickly, the skipper tries a daring experiment. With only the tip of his periscope 
Parachute .s* showing, he heads his ship through shell-raked waters toward the struggling pilot. The 
flier grabs the periscope . . . hangs on grimly, now under water and now out of it, 
while the sub tows him out to sea. A full hour later, out of range of the shelling, the 
Peri S ry 0 plucky skipper surfaces his craft and takes an equally plucky pilot safely aboard. 
; pe eee . . . How can any of us do enough to back up men like these? 


Ta hasten lhe ford vectovy KEEP BUYING MORE WAR BONDS! 


PILLSBURY MI LLS, INC. (Formerly named PitcsBuRY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY) General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Nov 









A kindly tip— 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR 


Is habit forming. The many 
who use it keep right on. 










There is no reason to change. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 














PAUL UHLMANN, President RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, Secretary-Treasurer 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. e KANSAS CITY, MO. 





OPERATING 


KATY and WABASH 


Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade 

Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Chicago, Il. 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange ae Cie 
Duluth Board of Trade pony tag me 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange . ed, Ukia. 

New York Rubber Exchange Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels ut SOR, Domne 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 

New York Cocoa Exchange 


7 F A TA R q E Products like these three flours that 


‘have outstanding reputations do not 








rest on them. They actively improve 


OVENSPRING via as fast as science will 
Bi G VA | U F THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


STRATT - 4 
eee” || LIBERTY FLOUR 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. puttto,v. | 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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YOU WANT YOUR SPRING WHEAT FLOURS TO HAVE 
ALL THE FINEST BAKING QUALITIES FROM THE 
GREAT NORTHWESTERN WHEAT GROWING AREAS 
—SO YOU’LL WANT COMMANDER MILLS FLOURS 



















They are milled especially for bakers—from selected choice northwestern 
wheats. Their high quality proteins and strong fermentation tolerance 


insure good oven spring and fine texture, with the full rich flavor that 












ail ; 
peti only northwestern spring wheat imparts. 
5 of You'll find northwestern spring wheat flours from COMMANDER 
oon — pot MILLS with just the right protein strength and type to fit your baking 
ee MM e requirements—for special blends or regular formulas. They’ll help carry a 
cCOMMANDE larger share of your baking load under present conditions of production. 
AINNEAPOU'® Let your COMMANDER MILLS representative discuss these spring 
miss OTA wheat flours with you, for he is well qualified to help you in selecting 
a ott those flours best suited to your production requirements. 
MINNEAPO - 
BIG age COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY 
BEST ON ae a Division of . . 
COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices *« Minneapolis Commander Milling Company ¢ Minneapolis — == 
Larabee Flour Mills Company * Kansas City — ape 





Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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Outlook for Feed Supplies Improving 





* 


NE of the things we are inter- 

ested in at present is the sup- 

ply and price level outlook for 
feeds. This can really be 
divided into three classifications— 


discussion 


1.—The short-range view. 
2.—New crop conditions. 
3.—Postwar. 


As far as price level is concerned, 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


By Arthur F. Hopkins 


these will, no doubt, continue to be gov- 
erned more or less by action on the 
part of various agencies, 
even during the postwar period. 

The average feed dealer, regardless of 
whether he is a jobber, retailer, whole- 
saler or manufacturer, is working under 
approximately 40 government regulations 
and directives on feed ingredients which 
they may handle or manufacture, to say 


government 





nothing of other regulations which they 
must also work under, including bags, 
machinery, automobiles, labor, etc. 

We, in the feed industry, have gone 
through a trying period of these price 
controls, restricted use of some com- 
modities, allocation of supplies and sup- 
port of floor prices, resulting in sub- 
sidies. 

We grant that many of these controls 
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GIBRALTAR 
~ FLOUR 


Proud of Your Job, 
We are of Ours... 
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QNSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


S’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 
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WICHITA, 
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OF 
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have been warranted and should be ep. 
tinued. On the other hand, many wer, 
not warranted and could be dropyed, jy 
view of supplies which now exist, 4 
few adjustments have been made }y; 
we are still waiting to see the first 9; 


these restrictions taken off entirely jp 
stead of additional restrictions  |)ej) 
added. ; 

With the increased supply of \teiy 
feeds, the Protein Conservation Py, 


modified with the agp. 
States Depart 


gram has been 
proval of the United 
ment of Agriculture. 

This does not necessarily mean tha} 
more proteins will be available to feeg 
manufacturers. They are still resiricteg 
in use under War Food Order No, 9, 
except where relief has been gi ir 
drouth areas. 

Actual waste of proteins should ¢o; 
tinue to be avoided and livestock 
should also continue as in the past 

It was expected that the 20¢ 
aside of oil meal processors’ prod. tio) 
would be dropped; in fact, we were as 
sured that this would take place as soon 
as supplies became normal. However, 








This review of the feed situation was 
written by Mr. Hopkins for presentation 
at the recent annual convention of the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National Asso. 
ciation in Chicago. The author is presi. 
dent of the Chas. M. Cox Co., Boston, 
and also is chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Feed Manufac. 


turers Association. 








if the proposal that growers of so; 


beans are to be permitted to obtai 
equivalent quantities of soybean oi] meal, 
or their feeding requirements, whichever 


is lower, it looks doubtful if the 20% 
set-aside can be eliminated. In 

this amount of preferential meal migh 
even exceed the 20% set-aside and | 


very easily disrupt the feeding pr 
that now exist all over the country 

Getting back to a short-range and nev 
crop point of view, there is no reaso1 
to believe that supplies should not be 
plentiful and prices in general work 
lower. We have an exceptionally larg 
crop of small grains, a corn crop esti 
mated at over 3,000,000,000 bus, plenty 


of oats—which are being supplemented 
with heavy imports from Canada —and 


a substantial reduction in anima 
in practically all sections of the c 
There is not too much to worry abo 
from a feed point of view, unless 
considerable volume moves on len«-least 
There have been rumors that some Euro 
pean countries will want large arounts 
of protein feeds and, no doubt, wil 
want some whole grains also, which maj 
have a tendency to keep prices from 
declining beyond a reasonable ba 
During the past 30 
been more plentiful; inventories 
have been, or are being adjusted, 
by the feed manufacturers and re‘ailers 
most of which took place in anticip 


tion of a drop in prices, and the dema! 


days, offerings 


have 


from here on should pick up material! 

For the first time in many mont! 
wheat feeds recently were offered 
future shipment at the ceiling, 
any stipulation that equal quant 
other feeds must be purchased along 
with them. Sales have also been mat 
at actually below ceiling prices, wher 
the buyer would contract for shipmen 


ithou! 


ies 0! 


(Continued on page 33.) 
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These great flours are produced from the 


typically strong wheats which grow best on 
the high plains of the Oklahoma and Texas 


Panhandles. 


That is why they stand up so well and do 
their job so well in the bakery. That is why 
they perform so evenly month in and month 
out. That is why so many bakers buy them 


of their own free choice. 


Why shop about? 


ALVA ROLLER MILLS 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


OKLAHOMA 
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| ti oe GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
em SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


he I! DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


rial Flouring Mills Co. 
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et ‘examen | DEALERS IN 
As hae” “ae ia eee i At TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE « WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE «© PORTLAND 





























COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
€ Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


PRESTON pins FER MILLING Co. Soe We | 


ESTABLISHED 1865 WE STERN MALLING Co. 
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SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 


General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 


"© FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. ~ 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Curr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 










‘ ‘Np oe 
Wp, AND cor 
° SEWING 


Family and Ex- 





port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 














SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. Gallatin Valley Milling Co. “Golden Loaf” That's Our 


MONTANA The Flour with the Doubt and 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON Trouble left out 


Flours and Grain 
+ eed : TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours D.R.FISHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. Lake City, Minn. 























Cfor more than 45 Years... 
Millers of Quality Cflours 
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WINGOLD «x WINONA 
FLOUR FLOUR 
These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
_ Why Take Chances with Cheap Flours? 
“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
e re) R | U A L t T Y 93 HARD arena Waar & nY= FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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, Fine milling wheat is not an accident. We select it 


with the same care you use in checking your flour. 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 

FRANK A. THEIS, President @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer ° 

A. H. FUHRMAN present experienced management. 
J. L. YOUNG 


/ SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


at KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


a ; NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS” BALTIMORE TOLEDO K ANS AS CITY TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 





Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 
5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 


WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 
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NORRIS ELEVATOR 
> NORRISGRAINED. OPERATORS — 
Be NSAS city SOUTHERN RAILWAY 

E ROUTE OF THE FLYING CROW 
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NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 




















SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘‘A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 





DAVIS-NOLAND- MERRILL GRAIN Co. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















Wheatlands in the fertile mountain valleys and high 
plains throughout the great West from Idaho to Missouri 


Absorbs more liquid — 
Stays fresh longer 


Pikes Peak Cake Flour is milled from soft 
white virgin wheat grown in the High Alti- 
tude Wheat Empire. You’ll find it absorbs 
more liquid and retains this moisture for a 
longer time in the finished product, adding to 
the full-flavor and the longer lasting fresh- 
ness of all your cakes. 


PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Easier handling and uniform performance of other 
Pikes Peak flours speed make-up in your shop, save 
time and ingredients—and in that way—help you to 
meet many wartime restrictions and_ shortages. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS 


for all your baking requirement 


For Bakers... 
PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


THE COLORADO 
MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
SERVING THE BAKERS OF AMERICA FOR OVER 58 YEARS 


COMPLETE LINE of highest quality flours milled from 
choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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Committee to Redraft Wheat Ceiling 





Pittsburgh Bakers 
Get Sample of OPA 
Stipulation Tactics 


PrerspurGH, Pa. A 
that “OPA 
was the first notice bakers of 


newspaper an- 


nouncement Enjoins Eight 


Bakeries,” 
the Pittsburgh district received that they 
consent decrees, 
signed by M. Gibson, 


from selling products in excess of max- 


enjoined under 


Federal Judge R. 


wert 


imu 
by the Office of 
OPA officials said injunction suits will 


prices in injunction suits brought 
Price Administration. 


be filed against about 100 other baking 
rns for alleged sales over ceiling 
prices These officials stated that “there 


would be no prosecution under this or- 


con 


der unless further violations of price 
ceilings occur.” 


bakers of this 


products 


time ago when 
district filed 
OPA, 


and 


some 
prices of their 
also consent 


told 
without 


with they signed 


verdicts were they could be 


brought into court any further 


warning if at any future time they vio- 


lated price ceilings on any products. 


bakers of the district claim 


knowingly violated any 


Hewever, 
they have not 
OPA regulations and are wondering what 
it is all about. 

Two days after the names of eight 
bakers were published by the OPA as 
violating price ceilings, 10 other bakers 
of the United States 


district consent de- 


district were in 


court and signed 


crees enjoining them against further 
violations of the price control act, bring- 
ing to 20 the number of bakers to sign 
such decrees within the past week. 
Pittsburgh OPA 


office has indulged in this type of highly 


For some time the 
questionable enforcement procedure and 


has been under fire from several indus 
tries in which owners have been asked to 
sign blanket stipulations which waive all 
rights they may have as defendants in 
alleged violations of price control. These 
tactics are being used on the theory that 
they expedite enforcement by short cut- 
ting court procedure and bring a. sus- 


pected violator to instant compliance. 
Where signatures are obtained no action 
is taken, but refusal to sign is frequent- 
ly followed by a OPA damage suit. Those 
who do sign generally have not been in- 
formed of what the specific charges are 


against them. 





Army Buys Flour in Southwest, 
Planning Purchases at Buffalo 


Sizable army flour purchases—in ex- 
cess of 500,000 sacks according to trade 
estimates—were made in the Southwest, 
Noy. 3-4, for civilian feeding, and millers 
were expecting further substantial buy- 
ing this week from the Buffalo area, al- 
so “green dot” flour for relief needs in 
Europe. 

The War 
bids 


Administration also is 
£0,000 


Food 
this week on sacks 
and 20,000 


for November-December shipment. 


seeking 
of semolina sacks of farina 

Some improvement in the shipping sit- 
uation on government flour was indicated 
in the past few days as millers received 
instructions for shipmnt of army flour 
from Buffalo mills to shipside. However, 
the shipping space problem remains acute 
and may act as a brake on government 
business for some weeks. 

The army purchase for civilian relief 
needs last week in the Southwest called 
for flour of 10.25 protein and .46 


seattered 


ash. 


Purchases seemed to be well 


among Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri 
River mills. Delivery within 120 days 
was called for, but probably it will be 
shipped early in that period if space is 
available. 

Northwest have been 
if the lend-lease bids for 
filled as far 


as the November shipment is concerned. 


Millers in the 
wondering 
Ssemolina this week will be 
The production scramble on semolina is 
that some millers think that 
WFA may not be able to book any or- 
ders for November shipment, not be- 


so great 


cause mills are unwilling to sell but be- 
cause they cannot produce the product 
Within that shipping time. Semolina ship- 
ping orders have been outrunning ca- 
pacity of mills for several weeks. How- 


ever, it is probable that the WFA is not 
much interested in obtaining these new 
bookings in November as they already 
have semolina on the books which they 
could order out. 


The problem of dock facilities at Euro- 


ADVISORY GROUP EXPECTS 
TO FINISH JOB IN 30 DAYS 


ete 
Conference Scheduled for Chicago Nov. 20 to Consider 
Proposed Changes—Retail Provisions 
Satisfactory 


SORGHUMS RECEIPTS SET 
ANOTHER RECORD 
Receipts of 190 
Nov. 6 es- 


tablished another new record for the 








Kansas City, Mo. 


cars of sorghum {grains 


Kansas City market, and this in spite 
of a car shortage. It is difficult to 
buy sorghum grains from the coun- 
try now, many country shippers be- 
ing sold up for the moment and 
others being afraid of transportation. 
The current price is holding at about 


$1.75 cwt. 





iaateeiianemenenaell 





pean ports, which has been a_ factor 


holding down government buying of flour 
recently, probably will be relieved now 
that the river approaches to the port of 
been cleared) of enemy 


Antwerp have 


troops and guns. Some time will be re- 


quired to dredge the river, which re 
quires constant attention, but the exten 
sive port facilities of Antwerp itself have 
suffered little 
probably will be available to allied ship- 


Lack of 


damage, and the port 


ping within a few weeks. 
adequate unloading facilities has created 
a jam in shipment of military supplies 
and has tied up many boats waiting for 


a place to unload. 





Mill Sues on Social Security 
Taxes Paid on Brokerage Fees 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—A suit that con- 


tains a possibility of wide ramifications 
not only in the milling industry but in 
which make use 
trial late this 
Minnesota. 


other lines of business 


of brokers will come to 


month in District Court in 
The suit has been brought by the Can- 
Valley Milling Co., 
against the United States of 
to recover social security taxes collected 


non Minneapolis, 


America 


from the company by the government on 
fees paid to brokers. 

As far as is 
and its attorneys, there have been no 


known by the company 


social security tax collections on bro- 
kerage fees from other firms, In 1941, 
however, the revenue department in 
the local district 
ments from the Cannon Valley company. 
One of the officials of the latter who is 
no longer with the firm, wrote to the 


Treasury Department in Washington for 


demanded such pay- 


a ruling, and received word that such 
deductions should be made. that 
time, the taxes have been paid although 


Since 


the question has been in constant dis- 


pute between the federal department 
and the company, Cannon Valley offi- 
cials finally bringing suit. 


The government contends that a bro- 


ker is an employee of a company and 
should 


The 


brokers are 


for social security tax purposes 


be treated as any other employee. 
company’s position is that 
independent contractors and thus are 
not subject to the taxes. 

The 


upon the extent of control an employer 


status of an employee depends 
can exert over his activities, John Wind- 
horst, of the company’s legal counsel, 
points out, and there seems to be little 
or no foundation for the claim that a 
broker is an employee. 

threat at 
would 


that 


i oane’? 
issue 


There one time 


the government 


was a 
make an 
Valley suit, Mr. 
all-out effort to 


decision to ali 


ease of the Cannon 


Windhorst 
win it 


said, in an 
and apply the 


dealings with brokers. 


Wasuincron, D. C.—Trade opposition 
to proposed of the 
wheat ceiling order dissolved into har- 
mony at the close of a two-day wheat 


changes in terms 


industry advisory committee session with 
officials of the Office of Adminis- 
tration in Washington last 
it was decided that the industry group 
would undertake redrafting of MPR 487 
to correct present inequities. 

The new draft, expected to be finished 
within 30 days, will 
best features of OPA’s 
Regulation No. 2, 
tions of integrated operators more ex- 


Price 


week, when 


incorporate the 
Food Products 
which defines func- 
actly, and the workable provisions of 
the present price order. The advisory 
committee will convene in Chicago Nov. 
consideration of the 
then 


20 for further 


proposed changes and _ will meet 
again with OPA officials. 

The redraft 
wheat from the retail supplement pro- 
visions of the Food Products Regulation. 
It was agreed that retail 
provisions of MPR 487 are satisfactory. 


The grain trade attorney, who will pre- 


is expected to exempt 


the present 


pare the revisions, said it is planned to 
provide for the alternative use of origin 
and destination price basing methods. 

OPA pro 


against the use of a 


Prime opposition to the 


posals centered 


point of origin plus freight basis in- 
stead of the present destination prices 
of MPR 487. Under the present order 
some milling interests are said to be at 
a disadvantage compared with terminal 
operators who can attract wheat to their 
markets on the destination price basis. 
Normally move to 
integrated operators who conduct mill- 


ing and merchandising operations out- 


this wheat would 


side the major terminals. 

OPA officials do not intend to force 
this supplement on the industry and are 
willing to abide by the committee pro- 
posals if it can present adequate amend- 
ments to MPR 478 to remove cited in- 
equities. OPA officials doubt that the 
combined use of the point of origin base 
and the destination price technique will 
work, but are standing on the sidelines 
while the industry committee makes its 
decision. In official circles it is said 
that the use of the combined technique 
would result in the same condition that 
occurred in the old corn order at Monett, 
Mo. But grain men believe that past 


(Continued on page 29.) 





Feed Wheat Running Below Allocations 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ly 18,000,000 bus. 


Feed wheat allocations for November will be approximate- 
Since the wheat allocation announcement earlier this year, in no 


month has the distribution reached a volume proportionate to the indicated level of 


100,000,000 bus announced as available for feed in the third quarter of 1944. 


In Octo- 


ber the allocation of 35,000,000 bus was not distributed, indicating the uncertainty 
over the entire wheat program, domestic and export, with a desire on the part of War 
Food Administration officials to conserve their supplies until a firm policy direction 


has been taken. 
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POULTRY PRODUCERS TO GET 
BOUNTY FOR SELLING HENS 


WEA Plans to Reduce Hen Population by 70,000,000 
Birds—Cheaper to Buy Hens Now Than Eggs 
Later, Officials Say 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Faced with a laying hen population esti- 
mated at approximately 470,000,000 birds on Jan. 1, 1945, the War 
Food Administration is currently considering offering a financial 
incentive payment or bounty to producers to market poultry in 
excess of their normal rate of culling to effect an additional reduc- 


tion of approximately 70,000,000 birds. 


The program which is now 


being circulated in the industry division of the WFA, has the dual 


purpose of providing poultry for the 
armed services and preventing a glut 
of eggs on domestic markets next spring. 

Government officials who are sponsor- 
ing this plan say that it will be cheaper 
to buy poultry now than eggs later. 

The plan would work in a manner 
similar to that used in the butter sub- 
sidy wherein processors would be au- 
thorized to pay the producer an incentive 
payment to get the excess laying hen 
population off farms. 

With this bounty payment idea there 
is also being circulated another plan 
which would urge farm producers to 
sell poultry now to meet the require- 
ments of the armed forces on a pa- 
triotic appeal. 

However, it is seen that these plans 
are mutually exclusive, it being a fore- 
gone conclusion that the patriotic appeal 
would be purposeless if a financial in- 
There is a 
the incentive 


centive was announced. 


strong possibility that 
payment idea will be selected and justi- 
fied on the grounds that it is necessary 
to provide poultry for the services. 

The whole idea is being hushed up in 
official circles where it is feared that 
if the news leaked out producers would 
stop selling until the incentive payment 
was in effect. However, poultry sales 
are dragging now as processors are un- 
able to handle poultry due to the con- 
gestion in dressing turkeys for the mili- 
tary set-aside program. It is reported 
that in certain areas some processors 
have actually requested farmers to hold 
off poultry sales until the turkey deal 
is cleaned up. Responsible government 
officials now doubt that the turkey pro- 
gram can be completed before Christmas. 

Although feed 
past urged the poultry industry to cur- 
tail production, these admonitions have 
not been followed as closely as was de- 
sired. Estimates reveal that poultry 
population next Jan. 1 will be down 
about 8%, while a 15% cut from Jan. 
1, 1944, was expected. 

However, while the gravity of the feed 
supply situation has eased somewhat the 
most troublesome aspect from the gov- 
ernment point of view is the threat of 
another year of unmanageable and un- 
recent 


officials have in the 


assimilable egg output. In a 
speech before the Land Grant Colleges 
in Chicago, J. B. Hutson, president of 
the Commodity Credit Corp., told the 
audience that the egg production would 
have to be cut back to the 1942 level. 
Government officials are reasoning 
that it will be a lot cheaper to buy 
poultry now than to try to handle eggs 
Trade sources here agree 


next spring. 








NEW RACKET 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—A new imper- 
sonation racket in which food re- 
tailers are the victims has been re- 
ported in some places and the Office 
of Price Administration has issued a 
warning to retailers. This is how it 
works: A plausible stranger calls on 
the retailer, states that he is an OPA 
enforcement officer, and demands 
access to the retailer’s records. Af- 
ter some study the man pretends to 
find evidence of some illegal trans- 
action and demands the baker give 
him a cash “bond” until the case can 
be settled. The gullible hand over 
the cash to the stranger who prompt- 
ly disappears. Every OPA enforce- 
ment officer carries an identification 
card bearing his signature and photo- 
graph. No officer is authorized to ac- 
cept any bond or cash in connection 


with an alleged violation. 


~_— + 








with this conclusion and say that some 
drastic action is necessary if the gov- 
ernment expects to get out of the mess 
it now has on its hands with huge stocks 
of dried and frozen eggs. 

Mr. Hutson is not an inconsequential 
figure WFA, and _ his 
Chicago statement can be safely taken 


policy-wise at 


as an index that positive measures will 
be taken to reduce the laying hen popu- 
lation before another egg glut occurs. 
Some officials in the poultry division of 
WFA believe that a decision to “buy” 
the poultry off the farms will be an- 
nounced within 10 days. 
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KANSAS FEED PRODUCTION 
MATCHES BIG WHEAT CROP 


After cashing in on the third best 





wheat crop in the history of the state, 
Kansas farmers have produced the larg- 
est corn crop since 1932, says the Santa 
Fe Railroad agricultural representative. 
Now as they advance on the biggest 


grain sorghum record, they 


are confidently looking forward to 1945, 


crop on 


as the next wheat crop has been plant- 
ed under favorable conditions and pros- 
pects at this time are excellent. 

To make the picture still brighter, al- 
most perfect weather has prevailed dur- 
ing the past two weeks, giving corn and 
other crops an opportunity to mature 
While several light 
occurred, practically no 


ahead of frost. 


frosts have 
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damage resulted, and danger from that 
source largely is past. Little rain has 
fallen recently, but moisture supplies 
generally are adequate. 

Reports indicate that wheat planting 
is about completed, most of it having 
been sown early. Many farmers in the 
south central portion of the state jumped 
the fly free date, and fly damage is a 
definite threat in that locality. Moisture 
is lacking in the northwest, also in a 
few far western counties, otherwise the 
new crop, with a slight increase in acre- 
age, is off to a flying start and offering a 


fine lot of wheat pasture. 
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LEO J. MANSEAU ACQUIRES 
BAKERY IN ADAMS, MASS. 


Mancuester, N. H.—Leo J. 
for the past five years general manager 





Manseau, 


and treasurer of Normand Bros., Ince., 
Manchester bakery, has resigned to head 
Baking Co., Adams, 
The new 


the Hammond 
Mass., which he has purchased. 
owner assumed control on Noy. 1, and 
William H. Hammond, 71-year-old pro- 
Massachusetts baking 
concern, retired. When Mr. 
came to Manchester 13 years ago, he was 
connected with the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co. He is a graduate of the University 


prietor of the 
Manseau 


of Vermont. 
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COLORADO FIRM SETS UP 
RANCH-WAY FEED DIVISION 
Denver, Coto.—The rural marketing 
division of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. has been named the Ranch- 
Way Division, a name that will identify 
the retail activities of that company 
throughout its own large organization. 
Starting in Idaho where it has about 60 
stations, the company is merchandising 
its Ranch-Way 
country around the Snake River Valley. 


feeds to the flourishing 


Fred W. Lake is president of the Colo 
rado company, and James E. Vaughn is 


head of the Ranch-Way Division. 
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WESBY PARKER HEADS 
SALES AT IGLEHEART 


To Direct Merchandising of All Floy, 
Products Following Resignation 
of Otto A. Knauss 

EvaNnsviLLe, Inp.—Wesby R. Parker 
has been named general sales mai 
of Igleheart Bros., Inc., it was annowced 
last week by Earl J. Heseman, president 
of the company. Mr. Parker former 
was in charge-of sales of all specialty 
products sold in grocery stores. He jj] 
now supervise sales of all flour products 

The appointment follows the recent 
resignation of Otto A. Knauss, in chirge 
of all bulk and bakery flour sales, who 
has become associated as a partner with 
Henry C. 
tributor, in Meining-Knauss Co. 


Meining, Chicago flour dis 


John Jennison, working under Mr 
Parker, will retain marketing respoisi 
bility for bakery flour specialties nd 
will assume some of the duties foriierly 
held by Mr. Knauss. 


by Charles G. Smith, who will continue 


He will be assi-ted 


his duties as sales manager for millfeccs 

Floyd McRae will work under the su 
pervision of Mr. Parker as sales 
ager for family flour products. 

Harold P. MeGrath continues as | 
ager of the-commercial feeds division 
He will report to the president of th 
company. 

Mr. Heseman also announced the ap 
pointment of Ralph M. Watts as adver 
tising manager for Igleheart Bros., 
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CENTRAL RETAIL FEED 
GROUP PLANS CONVENTION 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Dates for the an 
nual convention of the Central Retail 





Feed Association have been set for Mon 
day and Tuesday, June 4-5, 1945, accord 
ing to David K. Steenbergh, executive 
secretary of the organization. Sessions 
will again be held at Hotel Schroeder ir 
Milwaukee, scene of the 1944 meetin 


—— <> ____ 


Warning Against Enrichment 
Chiseling From Federation 


Circaco, Ini.-—Warning against setting 
enrichment feeders to discharge a lesser 
amount of the premix concentrate than 
prescribed by manufacturers is given by 
the Millers National Federation in a re 
cent issue of the Hook-Up. 

*“There are still some millers who ought 
to quit monkeying with their enrich- 
ment feeders,” the federation said. ‘“Set- 
ting these machines to discharge less than 
the amount of premix concentrate pre- 
scribed by the manufacturer will almost 
certainly cause at least part of the flour 
to be short of enrichment, and open the 
way for trouble with the federal people. 
It is a species of fraud and will not be 
countenanced by millers who want to do 
the right thing.” 

Discussing the recent recommendation 
of the federation’s technical committee 
for a 10% safety factor above minimum 
enrichment requirements, the federation 
declared that “our information is that 
this program is working satisfactorily for 
all concerned. The premix manufacturers 
are making products which are at least 
equal in all cases to the committee's rec- 
ommendations and thus the past difficul- 
ty growing out of second-quality or nar- 





row premixes has been eliminated. This 
is a good thing, as there have been et 
tirely too many instances of enriched 
flour being picked up by federal insp 

tors on account of insufficient eric! 
ment, a condition which in most cases 
was due to the use of premixes mace 0! 


too narrow a basis. The temptati 


millers to use thin premixes is now re 
moved. There is plenty of room fo 
competition among the various premix 
suppliers in matters of service wi!houl 
introduction of the factor of risk of i! 


sufficient enrichment.” 

Explaining why a safety factor is nec 
essary, the federation continued: “A 10! 
safety factor means that the preinixes 
contain at least 10% more vitamins an¢ 
iron than are theoretically needed io bi 
added to natural flour to bring it up 
the minimum amounts required by th 
federal standards. In practice, this | 
is absolutely needed to offset variations 
in flow of the flour stream and _ other 
variations. Even in the big mills, wit! 
a high degree of control, it has been 
found that the 10% safety factor is nec 
essary to insure compliance at all {times 


with the standards.” 
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J. E. SKIDMORE NAMED 
DIVISION PRESIDENT 


Succeeds H. R. McLaughlin as Head of 
General Mills Central Division 
at Chicago 


yJ. KE. Skidmore has been appointed 
resident of the General Mills central 
! 

m with headquarters in Chicago, 


Harry A. Bullis, president of the com- 
pan innounced Oct. 31. He succeeds 
H. k. McLaughlin, who has retired from 
ti service. 


\iv. Skidmore has been associated with 
‘| Mills and its predecessor com- 


Ge 

panies since 1922. Graduated from the 
College of Agriculture of the University 
of lilinois with the degree of Bachelor 


f seience, he joined the grain depart- 
f the Washburn Crosby Co., which 
1929 one of the companies asso- 
in the formation of General 

Mi Inc. 

I ptil 19388, when he became director 
rations control for the central divi- 
nd later executive vice president 

central division, he had been in 
successively of the division’s Chi- 
ca ind Louisville grain operations. 

He a member of the Chicago Board 

of ‘Trade, the Farm House, a_profes- 

si igricultural fraternity, and Alpha 

Zeta, an honorary fraternity confined to 

udents in the College of Agricul- 
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OIL MEAL APPLICATIONS 
TO PREVENT SHOPPING 


Wasnincton, D. C. An important 
change has been made in the applica- 


certificate for set-aside oil meal. 


Ihe change is found in the last para- 
h of the certificate, which requires 
the applicant to certify that he will ac- 


‘ept the set-aside quantity allocated to 
him and that he will pay legal ceiling 
rices for the set-aside allocation. 
lhe purpose of this provision is to pre- 
vent shopping for meal by buyers who 
have in the past been turning back allo- 
ed meal when they found soft price 
situations. 
\ccording to War Food Administra- 
officials, this new procedure will ef- 
fect a test of the allocation program each 
month and set up a guide in the frame- 
of the set-aside order which will 
prevent accumulation of meal to the ex- 
clusion of normal trade channels. 
e December oil meal set-aside rate 
is continued at the 20% level for prac- 
¢ g plants. 
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TIME OF INFESTATION OF 
FLOUR IMPORTANT DETAIL 


-Only in instances where 





HicAGo, ILL, 

is evidence at hand to sustain the 

e, does the Food and Drug Ad- 

ration allege that insect infested 

was in that condition when it was 

ed from the mill. A spokesman for 

Millers National Federation reports 

several cases have come to his at- 

( nn recently in which the libels in 

fl seizures, on account of insect in- 

tion, charge that the product was 

iminated at time of shipment in 
state commerce. 

seizures of this nature ordinarily 

place from one to six months or 

more after shipment, millers are asking 

iow a charge of contamination at time 


of shipment can be sustained. 
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The answer, according to the federa- 
tion spokesman, is that in these cases 
the papers were incorrectly drawn by 
the district attorneys. 

It was pointed out that mill customers 
sometimes use allegations as described 
above as the basis of claims against 
millers for losses resulting from having 
their flour seized. Millers should re- 
port cases in which seizure libels are 
drawn in this incorrect manner so thai 
the papers may be amended, specifically 
stating whether the flour was found to 
be infested at time of seizure or at time 


of shipment. 
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SALES OF ALL MATERIALS 
TO BAG MAKERS LIGHT 


New York, N. Y. 


of materials to bag manufacturers are 





Sales of all types 


light. Only small isolated sales of sheet- 
ings are reported, and orders are not 
being filled. Heavy osnaburgs are also 
short with no immediate indication of 
relief, and burlaps are without feature. 

Arrivals during October from Caleut- 
ta show an improvement over Septem- 
ber, but production in the primary mar 
ket is backsliding somewhat under spotty 
labor and coal conditions. This trade 
plans a meeting with government offi- 
cials on Nov. 15 to discuss probabilities 
of turning the burlap industry back to 
private channels, in line with the jute 
business’ operation. 

\llocation of 
through international agreement, is fore 
cast by the National City Bank in its 
Following 


world cotton markets 


Monthly Review of Business. 
naturally the farm price supporting pol- 
icy developed during the past 10 or 15 
years, a world cotton agreement would 
parallel the wheat agreement recently 
announced with allocation of world mar 
kets among cotton producing countries 
as an alternative to “dumping,” or sell- 
ing cotton abroad below domestic levels. 

World cotton expansion followed the 
last war and support of prices by this 
country and limiting of production dur- 
ing the depression encouraged foreign 
countries to expand still further. For- 
eign competition will be still stronger 
this time as the carry-over abroad has 
been doubled since the beginning of the 
war without the consumption that has 
helped stocks here. 

There are several unfavorable factors 
to international restrictions, the Monthly 
Review says. The high American sup- 
port price will mean continuing and en- 
larging the export subsidies. The ten 
dency will be to raise prices and reduce 
consumption when synthetic fibers are 
gaining ground. The bank also wonders 
if farmers of other basic crops, for 
which support has been promised fo 
two years after peace, will find them- 
selves subject to “regimentation as far 
ahead as anyone can see,” if agreements 
are made on them. It believes that 
food exports will not expand as they 
did after World War I, or if they do, 
“the expansion is likely to be ‘as imper- 


manent.” 
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EXPERT LOOKS FOR ADVANCE 
IN ORDINARY WHEAT VALUES 
MANHATTAN, KANSAS. Steady to 

stronger prices for wheat during Novem- 

ber are expected by George Montgomery, 
grain market analyst of the Kansas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

Prices of high protein wheat will tend 


to remain at ceiling levels, and prices for 


ordinary and lower protein wheat may 
move toward the ceiling as the market 


supply situation becomes tighter, he 
states. At ceiling prices, sales of wheat 
from farms probably will be more liberal 


than in recent months. However, with 
loans available until Dee. 31, and with 
the guarantee that wheat under loan 
will be purchased at parity prices next 
May, movement from farms is expected 
to be small relative to the size of the 
1944 crop. 

Mr. Montgomery says shortage of cars 
for movement of wheat to market and 
prospective purchases of flour for lend- 
lease and other government purposes, 
probably will result in a tight supply 
situation in terminal markets for some 
time. War news and growing conditions 
for the 1945 crop will have little, if any, 
effect on prices as long as present sup- 
port and ceiling limits remain in effect. 

The current strength in wheat prices 
may not continue after December, in 
Mr. Montgomery's opinion. ‘The agree 
ment of the War Food Administration 
to buy wheat at parity prices on May 
1, 1945, applies only to purchases from 
producers of wheat which has been under 
loan. Apparently no announcement has 
been made as to the length of time the 
Commodity Credit Corp. will purchase 
wheat on the open market to support 
prices. If this price support program 
should be withdrawn during the winter, 
wheat not eligible for the May 1 guar 
anteed price might be available for pur 
ceiling 


chase at somewhat less” than 


prices. Prospects for a large crop in 
1945 would tend to weaken prices dur 
ing the spring months, he states. 
——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
HUBERT LANDRY NAMED MANAGER 
Hubert Landry has been appointed 
by the Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co., 
Salina, to manage its newly acquired 
plant at Superior, Neb. The property 
was bought from Sargent & Co. several 


weeKS ago. 





* 82 YEARS OLD * 





Sixty-one years with F. H. Peavey & 
Co., Minneapolis, is the record of Charles 
F. Deaver, executive vice president of 
the firm, who will celebrate his eighty- 
second birthday on Nov. 13. It was on 
Aug. 1, 1883, at Sioux City, Iowa, that 
he started with the company, beginning 
as a stenographer. Today Mr. Deaver 
admits that he is “sort of semi-retired,” 
but adds, “I would be lost if I didn’t 
come down here and talk with the boys 
and attend meetings.” Still retaining a 
fondness for outdoor sports, he was past 
70 when he took up trapshooting, and the 
Remington badge for 50 straight hits, a 
feat performed at the Superior Gun Club 
when he was 77, has been awarded him. 
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WESTERN FEED GROUP 
PLANS CONVENTION 


Walter C. Berger, Ray Bowden to Speak 
at Annual Meeting in Des 
Moines Nov. 27 


Walter C. Berger, 
chief of the feed management branch 
of the War Food Administration, and 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


Ray Bowden, executive vice president of 
the Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association, will be included among the 
speakers at the forty-fifth annual con- 
vention of the Western Grain and Feed 
Association at the Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, Nov. 27. 
tive program plans have been announced 
by Mark G. Thornburg, secretary of the 


Tenta- 


association. 

Scheduled to appear at the morning 
session of the one-day meeting are Wal- 
ter C. Berger, who will discuss feed sup- 
plies, Dr. R. M. Bethke, animal research 
division of the University of Ohio Ex- 
periment Station, and Rae _ Walters, 
regional director of the Office of Price 
Administration at Chicago. The after- 
noon will be devoted to addresses by 
Harry Schaack, president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, Frank Theis, 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas 
City, and Ray Bowden, who will tell 
what is happening in Washington. 

Principal speaker at the dinner meet- 
ing will be W. Earl Hall, managing ed- 
itor of the Mason City Globe Gazette, 
Mr. Hall has recent- 


ly returned from England where he was 


Mason City, Iowa. 


a guest of the English press, and he was 
one of the first civilians to enter Paris 
after it had been taken over by the al- 
lies. While he was in England, he spent 
a day with Lt. Col. Ron Kennedy, for- 
mer secretary of the Western Grain and 


Feed Association 





——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OFFICE ADDRESS ANNOUNCED 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—M. B. McVeigh, 
who announced last week he was setting 
up a brokerage business in Kansas City 
known as McVeigh & Co., has acquired 
space at 912 Land Bank Building, a 


block from the Board of Trade. 
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LEE MARSHALL TO SPEAK 
TO NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 


Boston, Mass.—I.ee Marshall, director 
ot the Office of Supplies, War Food Ad- 
ministration, heads the list of speakers 
it the annual fall conference of the New 
Englind Bakers Association, Nov. 13-14, 
at the Hotel Statler, Boston. Mr. Mar- 
shall talks at a breakfast session Nov. 
14. Other speakers include John T. 
McCarthy, president of the American 
Bakers Association; Dr. Hugh P. Bak- 
er, president of the Massachusetts State 
College; Rev. Joseph F. Donnelly, chair- 
man of the bakery panel, National War 
Labor Board Region I, and Jack Lacy, 
America’s ace trainer of ‘salesmen. <A 
banquet will wind up the conference on 


Tuesday evening. 





———BREAD IS :HE STAFF OF LIFE 
CUSHMAN’S SONS NET PROFIT 

SMALLER IN THIRD QUARTER 

New York, N. Y. 


Inc., for the 12 weeks ended Oct. 7, re- 


Cushman’s Sons, 


ports net income $103,311, against $114,- 
915 in 1943. For 40 weeks, net income 
was $413,943, compared with $448,639 in 
like period of the preceding year. 
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UNRRA to Depend on Cereal Products 


<> 





U. S. MILLS TO GET LARGE 


PART OF 


RELIEF BUSINESS 


Some Wheat May Be Shipped to Countries Whose Mill- 
ing Facilities Have Not Been 
Damaged 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NortiWwrsiEKN MILLER 


Wasuineron, D. C.- 


Wheat, wheat flour and other cereals and cereal products 


will be depended upon to a large extent in supplying the food requirements of 


liberated nations, according to 
although relief feeding requirements of 


responsible 


that, 


instances 


government officials who say 


these countries has in most 


been overestimated, there will still be considerable demand. 


The most -general deficiency in food- 
stuffs is reported to be in animal pro- 
teins and fats and oils. Nations par- 
ticipating in the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration do not 
have sufficient surpluses of these classes 
of foodstuffs to meet all requirements. 
This factor indicates that much of the 
protein requirements will be supplied 
in cereals and cereal products. 

It is not the intention of UNRRA to 
establish abnormally high or unaccus- 
tomed dietary 
nations, according to one field official. 
In each food- 
stuffs will be used and this use will be 


estimated 


standards for liberated 


case, local. supplies of 


deducted from the over-all 
requirements of that country as deter- 


UNRRA. field 


recommendations of the country’s gov- 


mined by officers and 
ernment. 
A BAN ON HOARDING 

A liberated 
mitted, through private purchasing pow- 
er, to hoard foodstuffs needed elsewhere. 
Enforcement of this provision will be 
effected through the operations of the 


nation will not be per- 


Food Board. There is some 
speculation in food trade 


over the probability that some form of 


Combined 
circles here 
export control may be necessary to im 
plement a control policy. 

There has not been any detailed an- 
alysis of the shortages in any one 
country, except for the very general de- 
termination that all nations are lacking 
in animal proteins and in fats and oils. 
Studies are being carried on constantly 
by UNRRA officials and representatives 
of natigns affected. 

The fear or belief that UNRRA, be- 
cause of a lack of specific information 
regarding food needs, will be unable 
to cope with the relief problem in lib- 
erated countries was dismissed as “un- 


UNRRA 


western 


warranted” by officials here. 


For example, in Europe the 


requirements of France, Belgium and 
Holland are receiving constant attention. 
These countries, however, are still un- 
der control of Allied Military Govern- 
ment officials and UNRRA cannot take 
an active part. 
Operation of the relief program in 
Italy has been the one exception to this 
policy. There the military officials had 
asked UNRRA to take over feeding re- 
quirements of very young children and 
mothers. This digression from an other- 
wise rigid policy may provide precedence 
for further innovations in other coun- 
tries and speed the time when UNRRA 








will be asked to assume full 


sibility for all feeding of the liberated 


respon- 


peoples. 
HEAVY DEMAND FOR FOOD 
When that time comes, UNRRA offi- 


cials believe that sudden and_ heavy 


demand for wheat and flour will be 
made on domestic facilities in the United 
States but it is still too early to at- 
tempt to 


mands will be for flour or for wheat. 


determine whether these de- 
Relief officials are now examining milling 
facilities in this country to determine 
if and where capacities will exist to meet 
These officials will 


demands. shortly 


meet with industry association officials 
to determine flour and wheat prices at 
American ports. 

All commitments for food supplies will 
with the 
most favorable bids obtaining preference, 
all other factors being equal, UNRRA 


officials said. 


be made on a_ business basis 


Domestic exports of wheat under the 
United States’ share of the 
Food Board allocation will undoubtedly 
be held up until Commodity Credit Corp. 


Combined 


announces its export subsidy _ policy. 
The Canadian share of this wheat allo- 
cation has, for the most part, started 


to its destination through east coast 
American ports with approximately 90% 
of it moving in bulk to Mediterranean 
ports where the wheat will be bagged. 
Bagging continues to constitute a major 
bottleneck. 

There are numerous local factors which 
will ultimately determine the nature of 
domestic shipments to a liberated na- 
For Greece it is likely that wheat 
may have preference over flour as the 
Germans have left local milling facili- 
ties in that country intact. As it is 
the policy of UNRRA to restore local 


industry as well as provide food require- 


tion. 


ments there is no reason to believe that 
Grecian milling facilities would be dis- 
continued to provide running time for 
mills in this or other countries. 

POWER, TRANSPORT FACILITIES FACTORS 

The problems of power and transpor- 
tation in the country requiring food as 
well as the character of the local econ- 
omy being rehabilitated are other fac- 
tors. France, for example, with several 
large metropolitan areas where milling 
facilities either have been destroyed or 
power installations crippled, will pro- 
vide an entirely different problem than 
Poland, for example, where devastation 





<> 





is widespread and where it appears that 
flour would be the major primary need. 


EXPECT MUCH BUSINESS FROM UNRRA 

Trade officials say that UNRRA pur- 
chasing may provide running time for 
southwestern mills which recently have 
been unable to participate in lend-lease 
Preliminary study of the 
conclusion that 


flour buying. 
leads to the 
there is a genuine opportunity for satis- 


problem 


factory general participation of all 
American milling areas in the program. 
Canadian milling capacity is being 


employed to the limit and this has led to 
the possibility that the United Kingdom 
may be persuaded to waive certain re- 
quirements and permit milling in transit 
in northeastern United States for Cana- 
dian shipments to U. K. countries. It 
is unlikely that milling facilities in Eng- 
land can be counted on to meet milling 
requirements. British mills will be able 
to provide for local needs, once the 
European phase of the war is concluded. 
facilities may affect the 
UNRRA establishes 
of foodstuffs. If 


are inadequate 


Transport 
speed with which 
internal distribution 
local transport facilities 
and cannot be restored or replaced by 
UNRRA facilities, 
outside possibility that 


motor there is an 
a plea for ship- 
ment of small crude milling units may 
be renewed. It is believed here, however, 


that such a plan has been shelved. 


FLOUR WOULD BE ENRICHED 


There is no reason to believe that 
UNRRA purchases of flour would omit 
enrichment flour 


specifications in pur- 


chases but the monetary factor will 
have to be weighed in all commitments, 
it is said. Trade officials have pointed 
out that 


to send overseas products which repre- 


American millers would wish 
sent their finest and it is also expected 


that UNRRA would wish to obtain only 


<> 


products with the highest nutritiy: 
gredients. 
ingredients are now in adequate s) 
to meet UNRRA flour requirement 
cording to government statements. 

In addition to wheat and wheat 
ucts there is also a probable de: 
for rye. 

Government familiar 
the UNRRA program are not ala 
over our apparently huge wheat si 


specialists 


They say that the over-all food den 
of the liberated nations will be gr 
than the UNRRA 
and_ that 
upon to fill 


nations can su 
grain 
deficiencies in other 
gories such as meats and fats. In 
of expressing concern over cont 
high acreage goals for wheat next 
officials say that it is fortunate 
we have obtained a record 1944 crop 
that an active overseas demand may 
taper off as rapidly as some antici) 

The precaution which War Food 


ministration grain officials have exhib 


toward the grain crops appears t 
justified by reports that the Austr 
crop may be halved by drouth sprea 
over 100,000 acres of wheat land. 

wheat 


Russia’s ability to supply 


part of the liberated areas’ food n 


has been discounted by Lt. Col. R 
W. Olmstead, deputy war food adm 
He said that 
use 10 times the amount of 


trator. Russia now ¢ 
food 
receiving, 


provided shipping faci 


were available. Russia, he added, 
draw upon the United States for 
for three years after the end of 


war in Europe. The Russian die 


this time is preponderantly cerea 
carbohydrate in nature, which woul: 
dicate that as the Ukraine is rest 
to full production, Russian dietary 
quirements may be largely for prot 


fats, oils and sugar. 





<> 


Wheat Disappearance in Three 
Months Totals 317,000,000 Bus 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—Grain stocks in 


all storage positions and on and off 
farms, on Oct. 1, were made up of 1,- 
106,645,000 bus of wheat, 238,349,000 old 
corn from the crop of 1943 and earlier 
years, 1,032,054,000 oats, 260,508,000 bar- 
ley and 36,635,000 rye, the Department 
of Agriculture reports. 

Compared with a year earlier, current 
stocks of wheat are only slightly smaller 
than the 1,111,000,000 bus on Oct. 1, 
1943; corn stocks are only about three 
fifths as large as the 388,000,000 a year 
ago; oats stocks are slightly above the 
996,000,000 a ago; 
are four fifths as large as the 328,500,- 


year barley stocks 
000 a year ago, and rye stocks are about 
two thirds as large as the 54,500,000 
on Oct. 1, 1943. 

Disappearance of corn between July 
1 and Oct. 1 was about 369,000,000 bus, 
with 451,000,000 during the 
same quarter of 1943. Between July 1 
and Oct. 1, disappearance of wheat 
amounted to about 317,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 347,000,000 in the same pe- 
riod of 1948. Disappearance of other 
grains for the quarter of 1944 and 1943 
are, respectively, oats, 370,000,000 and 
409,000,000 bus; barley, 103,000,000 and 


compared 


Supplies of flour enrichn 


stocks will be dr 


in- 


lent 


ply 


ac 


( 


114,000,000; rye, 22,000,000 and 23,000,- 


O00. 
Stocks of grain Oct. 1, with com 
sons, by position follow (000’s omitt: 


Oct. 1, July 1, 

Wheat 1943 1944 
On farms 519,563 33 
"aE, 56u-a be 54,500 
Int. mills & 
elevators 








VE. sob ene l 
Merchant mills 1 
‘)) | ree as 1,1 
Old corn 
On farms 
"ORIG? 344 chews oe 
Int. mills & 
elevators .. 20,948 23,715 
WHO 4 6eaes 7,452 11,819 
SORE cactus 388,190 606,881 
Oats 
On farms coos BOOT Ae 186,574 
Int. mills & 
elevators ... 14,067 16,990 
Wee. A's b's 06.3 16,407 6,547 
Vo) ee 996,184 210,111 1, 
Barley 
On farms .... 246,000 $8,500 1 
Int. mills & 
elevators... 61,905 20,612 
Tee erateve 20,588 6,923 
ZOEE: dsceees 328,493 76,035 
Rye— 
On farms .... 23,000 5,030 
Int. mills & 
elevators 8,568 5,837 
ViBIWES ciccces 22,907 20,150 
Total 54,475 31,017 


*Owned by CCC in steel and woode! 
off farms, 


oe 


ns 
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ATTORNEY WHO FILED 


OPA Head at St. Louis 


Will Return to Private Practice 
After Jan. 1 


Enforcement 


sr. Louts, Mo.—Resignation of Taylor 


Sandison, district enforcement attorney 
of the Office of 


St. Louis, has been announced, effective 


Price Administration at 


Jan. | 
Mr. Sandison was the attorney who di- 


rected filing of the recent $3,000,000. suit 
by the OPA against the Ralston Purina 
Co. warging that the company had sold 
manufactured feeds above ceiling price 
[he suit was brought by the St. Louis 
dist cflice despite the fact that per- 


| in the pricing section of OPA in 


sont 
Wa gton 


ina ih as it was 


disagreed with the action, 
based on technicali 
ties and recognized impractical provisions 
in MPR 378, the mixed feed regulation 


[he Ralston Purina Co. contended that 


it, common with many other feed 
manufacturers, lad made a practice of 
figuring prices on practical procedures 
long established in the feed industry, 
ind that these methods had been given 
the rbal approval of OPA executives 
who had been resposible for writing the 
regulition and who were responsible for 
its administration. It further contended 
that these methods had not resulted in 
hig margins for the company than 
during the basing period. 

\ revision of MPR 378 has since been 
drafted and, it is expected, will be re 
leased within the next few weeks. The 
revision, it is understood, would elim- 
inate the provisions upon which the 
Ralston Purina suit was based and 


ly, if not entirely, justify the com 
pany’s contentions, which have been sup 
ported generally by the feed manufac 
turing industry 

Mr. Sandison announced that he would 
resume the private practice of law. Wil 
liam H. Bryan, director of the St. Louis 
district OPA, said: “We feel that Mr. 
Sandison’s work in the St. Louis enforce 
ment division has materially contributed 
He had been 


to the record of the region. 





* GUEST SPEAKERS x 








Dr. P, ae 


chemistry, University of Wisconsin, and 
or. 1 “Ge 


Phillips, professor of bio- 


Norris, professor of poultry 
nutrition, Cornell University, were the 
Guest speakers at the annual animal nu- 
trition short course held Oct. 30-31 at 
University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 


PURINA SUIT QUITS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


affiliated with the OPA since its forma- 
tive days, and has assisted in the solu- 
tion of many perplexing problems that 
have faced the agency since he became 
a member of its staff in February, 1942.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 
PROMOTES R. C. ELLIS 


Former Head Miller Is Named Superin- 


tendent—Lorin Ellis Is Made 
Head Miller 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Robert C. Ellis, 
for seven years head miller for the 


Thomas Page Mill Co., 


appointed 


Topeka, has 


been superintendent to suc- 
ceed John R. Johnston, who retired last 
month, it was announced last week by 
Milton P. 


general manager. 


Fuller, vice president and 
Succeeding Robert Ellis as head miller 
Ellis, 


eight years. The new 


is Lorin who has been with the 


company super 
intendent started working for the Page 
1932 and 
1937. 


mill in was appointed head 
miller in 


——— BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALCOHOL PRODUCERS GET 
NEW COST-PLUS FORMULA 


Wasuineroxn, D. C. 





Industrial grain 
Rocky 
actual 


alcohol producers east of the 


Mountains are to include their 
general and administrative expenses up 
to a maximum of 8c gal in costs of pro- 


duction when computing ceiling prices 


under their cost-plus pricing formula, 
the Office of Price Administration has 
announced, 

This treatment of general and admin- 
istrative expenses 
amount of 3c gal that producers have 
been including in costs since July, 1943. 
At that time, the cost-plus pricing for- 


replaces the fixed 


mula was extended to include seaboard 
industrial alcohol plants in addition to 
The fixed 
offset the 


industrial plants’ difficulties in converting 


converted beverage plants. 


allowance was intended to 
from the use of molasses, their custom- 
ary raw material, to the use of grain. 

It was felt that a 
serve as an additional 


also fixed rate 


would stimulus 
to the production of industrial alcohol 
from grain. Amendment 10 to MPR 28 
is effective Nov. 11. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROWLAND J. CLARK TO SPEAK 
TO CHICAGO DISTRIBUTORS 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Rowland J. Clark, of 
the W. E. Long Co. and nationally known 








cereal chemist, will be the guest speaker 
at a dinner meeting of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Distributors, to be 
held the evening of Nov. 16 at the 
Medinah Club. Mr. Clark will have as 
his subject “Is Flour Just Flour?” and 


will also include the new crop flours in 


Flour 


his discussion. 

N. G. Anderson, Bay State Milling 
Co., is the newly elected president of 
this organization, and he urges a large 
attendance of members and their staffs 


at this meeting. 


$< —— 


Policy Change Seen in Bread 
Price Increase in Los Angeles 


Wasuinetron, D. C. 
a more realistic pol- 


Indicating an im- 
portant change to 
icy toward bread price adjustments in 
hardship cases under Walter Dietz, new 
Office of bakery 
products 
bakers of Los Angeles County, Cal., have 
been granted lc per lb loaf price increase, 
effective Nov. 7 by OPA 
96 to GMPR. Previously producers of 
bread had 


Price Administration 


section chief, French bread 


under Order 


\merican been granted a 


similar increase. 

In taking this action OPA officials an- 
nounced that the increase was necessary 
shortage as 


to prevent a threatened 


these bakers were unable to bear the 


financial hardship caused by previously 
confiscatory price levels. The new prices 


follow: 9c on wholesale sales, Ile at 
retail. 

According to OPA officials, price in- 
creases have been refused to numerous 
small bakers, such as these French bread 
producers, on the grounds that their 
total output did not involve a substan- 
tial portion of the bread supply in a 
community. Repeatedly depart- 
ment officers at OPA have rejected price 


increase recommendations for these small 


legal 


producers, although large bakers have 
granted adjustments. It is be- 
lieved that this 


precedent in bakery price adjustments 


been 
action established a 


wherein actual hardships adjustments 
will not be impeded by narrow interpre- 


tations of the price control law, 


$$$ $$ $$$ 


BRAND ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 
REVEALS MUCH MISCONCEPTION 


The advertisement, “A Public State- 
ment on Brand Advertising,” first of a 
Fawcett Publica- 


series sponsored by 
tions, Ine., which appeared in newspa- 
pers and trade publications early in 
October, has produced a landslide of let- 
ters and requests for quantities of re- 
prints, according to W. H. Fawcett, Gf 
president of the company. 

The great bulk of the response came 
from the public at large, business men 
and the great brand advertisers them- 
all of whom were highly compli- 
mentary. However, fully 25% of this 
mail came from men in the armed forces, 
who almost without exception were defi- 
nitely opposed to brand advertising, Mr. 


selves 


Fawcett reports. 


“Many of these letters were highly in- 


telligent and articulate, running three 


to four pages in length,” reports Mr. 


Fawcett. “They indicate a fundamental 
misconception of brand advertising, many 
of them thinking that it adds to the re- 
tail price of goods, instead of reducing 
prices. Nor does it occur to them, ap- 
parently, that brand advertising, more 
than any other factor, can provide jobs 
for 55,000,000 people after the war, and 
help create the $140,000,000,000 of annual 
national income necessary to support 
these jobs.” 
The Fawcett 
about 20 advertisements which will run 
in large space in great city dailies and 
in a comprehensive list of trade papers 


series will consist of 


and magazines. 


is 





R. F. BAUSMAN, GMI 
OFFICIAL, TO RETIRE 


— 


Vice President of Company and Manager 
of New York Export Office Has 
Had 47 Years of Service 


Rn. F. 


vice president of the eastern division of 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Bausman, 
General Mills, Inc., and manager of the 
New York export office since 1920, will 
after 47 


association with the Washburn Crosby 


retire in November years of 
Co. and General Mills, Inc., Harry A. 
Bullis, president of the organization, has 
announced. 

Beginning his career with the Wash- 


burn Crosby Co. in 1897, Mr. Bausman 





R. F. Bausman 


progressed through the various depart- 


ments of the company. He started a 
collection department which later be- 
came the credit department. In 1905 


he was placed in charge of sales for 
Iowa, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Missouri 
and West Virginia. 

interest in 


1907, 


Mr. Bausman’s export 


trade started in when he _ first 
went to Europe for his company. In 
York to look 


after Washburn Crosby’s foreign ship- 


1914 he was sent to New 
ments and in 1920 became manager of 
the New York 
World War I he 
of the United States Food 
tion’s milling division 
Bell, 
division. For one year, before return- 
Co., he 


Export 


export office. During 
was export manager 
\dministra- 
under James F. 
chairman of - the 


who served as 


Washburn Crosby 


the Millers 


ing to the 
was manager of 
Association. 

Mr. Bausman has been actively iden- 
tified with many export organizations 
Flour Millers 
Venezuelan Cham- 


director of the Export 
Association and the 
ber of Commerce, member of the Cuban 
committee of the National Foreign Trade 
Managers Club, 
Inter- 


Council, the 
Pan-American Society, and the 
American Arbitration Association. He 
has been vice president of the eastern 
division of General Mills, 
November, 1939. He has also served as 


Export 


Inec., since 
Fire Insurance Co. 
Bausman will be 
D. Pettit & Co., 
and counselors, 


director of the Unity 
After Dec. 1, Mr. 
with Karl 
managers 


associated 
investment 
New York. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


PRE-ELECTION UNCERTAINTY 


CONTRIBUTES TO LIGHT SALES 


Last Week’s Flour Transactions Strictly Routine Char- 
acter—Miills Still Running Actively on Old Orders 
—Backlogs Reduced Materially 


Flour business remained very limited 
last week, as buyers ordered out pre- 
vious bookings and withheld new com- 
mitments until the election uncertainty 
A few fill-in orders 
most 


was out of the way. 
constituted the transactions at 
markets and the ag- 
gregate of bookings 
again held around 
one third of capac- 
ity. Mills continued 
to operate actively 
on old orders and further heavy inroads 
were made into the order backlogs. 

The army bought considerable flour in 
the Southwest late last week and millers 
were expecting some purchases to be 
made at Buffalo this week. Lend-lease 
was in the market only for 60,000 sacks 
Hope 






Sales 
About the 


Same 






of semolina and farina. was 


seen for some ocean 


space, -which has been something of a 


improvement in 


brake on government purchases in recent 
weeks, following the clearing of the ap- 
proaches to the port of Antwerp. 
SOUTHWESTERN SALES ROUTINE 
A routine run of hand-to-mouth busi- 
ness brought flour for mills 
Southwest up to 30% for the 
second week in a row, compared with 
78% a year ago. Nothing in the price 
picture stirred bakers to buy any quan- 
tity, election jitters kept many 
waiting. The market picture is purely 
government to most analysts and _ bak- 


sales of 


in the 


and 


ers are not disposed to buy flour on the 
possibility of saving 5c or 10c sack, it 
They feel that with present 
they buy 
the ceiling and are 


appears. 
wheat 
flour at 
willing to wait for a possible price re- 


supplies can always 


least on 


cession, buying flour in the meantime as 
they need it. 

Clears are still weak at Kansas City, 
with offerings of straight cars 
slightly under $2 sack in cases where 
stocks were particularly distressed. Only 
high proteins are holding firm and they 
continue scarce. Operations are being 
affected by labor and car shortage. A 
few terminal mills are slowed down by 
these factors and three or four country 
mills actually closed for short periods 
last week, when they ran completely out 
of transportation. 


going 


SPRING SALES 42% CAPACITY 

A few of the smaller 
bakers, who buy at stated intervals, were 
in the market for spring wheat flour 
last week and several 5,000- to 10,000- 
sack lots were sold to them. These or- 
ders, together with scattered 
brought the bookings of spring wheat 
mills up to 42% of capacity, compared 
36% a week earlier and 90% a 
year ago. Some bakers appear willing 
to contract well in advance, provided 
they can buy at enough under the ceil- 
ing to absorb any carrying charges that 
With costs piercing the 


independent 


carlots, 


with 


might acerue. 
ceiling, however, millers are not much 
interested in such The 
in spring clears is again somewhat mixed. 


bids. situation 


High protein clears are scarce and 
wanted and command close to patent 


prices. Low protein clears are abun- 
dantly offered, with little outlet. Min- 
neapolis mills report active shipping 


directions on old flour orders, but some 
interior mills say they are slowing up. 

Demand has been quiet at Buffalo re- 
cently, but interest is expected to im- 





Semolina Sales Remain Slow; 
Durum Clears Accumulating 


Although new sales of semolina con- 
tinue to lag, northwestern durum mills 
are operating actively on old domestic 
and They report 
difficulty in disposing of durum clears, 
which have piled up considerably as a 
result of the prolonged steady run and 
a slow demand for them, even as feed. 

How long the current indifference of 


government orders. 


semolina can 
problematical, but millers 
will have to do 


macaroni buyers toward 
continue is 
feel that some of them 
some replacement buying before long. 
It is said that buyers seem to think the 
semolina ceilings are too high, but mill- 
ers point out that 
scarce and cannot be bought under its 
ceiling; in fact mills are having difficulty 
in getting enough choice durum to sat- 


milling durum is 


isfy their needs. 
Unfilled semolina 
apolis mill books has 
terially the past month. 
Shipments on old semolina orders at 
Buffalo have been delayed somewhat by 
shortage of cars. New sales are limited, 
as the trade is well covered for some 
time. Light sales were made last week 
at New York at quotations a few cents 


business on Minne- 


decreased ma- 


below the ceilings, Mills are behind in 
filling old orders. 

Philadelphia reports little new market 
activity. Directions continue active at 
Pittsburgh. 


lina have been made recently at Chi- 


Only a few sales of semo- 
directions on old orders con- 
tinue The 
quiet at St. Louis. 


cago, but 


heavy. situation remains 
Durum wheat prices, delivered at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Nov. 4, were as fol- 


lows: 

Minneapolis Duluth 
At | gases - -$1.60@1.68% $1.56% 
2 Amber 1.57@1.67% 1.56% 
D MEE. 64 beeeieas 1.55 @1.66% 
x. me 1.50@1.65% 
© MOOG 262 sceeaae 1.46@1.64% : 
ee. ee ee 1.53@1.68% 1.53% 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of activity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 


Weekly % of 

production activity 
OG. BweweOte B vccceeve *204,779 107 
Previous week *188,657 95 
PORE GOD. cb-beese Kec res 188,805 96 


Crop year 
production 
3,483,969 
3,164,597 


July 1-Nov. 4, 
July 1-Nov. 6, 
*Eight companies. 


prove now that the election is out of 
the way. Stocks have run low in many 
establishments and their replenishment 
should bring a good volume of business, 
Directions 
mills 


in the opinion of millers, 
on old orders continue to 
and heavy’ production for some weeks 
ahead is indicated. Aside from light to 
moderate sales to jobbers and the me- 
bakers, New 

Most of the 
spring 


crowd 


dium sized independent 

York flour business is dull. 
sales last consisted of 

standard patents. Southwestern 
are quiet. 

In the Boston market, buyers are well 
covered through the remainder of the 
year and are marking time on new com- 
mitments. Many buyers are confident 
that the German phase of the war will 
end this year and they anticipate lower 
Flour 


week 
flours 


markets whenever this occurs. 
previously booked is being ordered out 
at a rapid rate. Buyers at Pittsburgh 
continue cautious, although flour sales- 


see indications of a pick-up in 


men 
sales soon. Philadelphia reports little 
activity, with bakers content to take 


delivery on old orders without entering 


replacement bookings. 


SMALL LOTS AT CHICAGO 
Chicago flour trade has been confined 
to the usual small lot day-to-day busi- 


ness, with the larger buyers showing no 


interest whatever. The only cheerful 
feature has been the active shipping 


directions. New business was slow last 
week at St. 
sales to blenders about the only sizable 
Small 


greatly concerned over the sugar situa- 


Louis, also, with a few 


orders booked. retail bakers are 


tion. Similar made by 


Cleveland flour handlers, although family 


reports are 
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flour business at the latter point con- 
tinues very good. 
Southeastern mills report a few seat. 
tered sales of soft wheat patents for 
Forward bookings, 
light. Active direc. 


tions at Nashville are reducing the old 


prompt shipment. 


however, remain 


business on mill books at a rapid rate 


Jobbers, wholesalers and retailers aye 
making more inquiries since the tury 
to cooler weather, and this class os 
trade is looked to for more business 


soon. 
PACIFIC TRADE SLOW 
Northwest 


with 


Flour sales in the Pacific 


continue at very low ebb, local 


buyers apparently well stocked and oyt- 
side business impossible at the current 


subsidy rate. One mill booked siz 
able army order last week and_ ost 
other interior and coast mills are work. 
ing On previous orders from the jili- 


tary forces. 
PRODUCTION 


Flour production in the United Siates 
was about the same as the previous week, 
The total output of the mills reporting to 


Tue NortTHwestern MILLER, accounting 
for 73% of the nation’s output of flour, 
amounted to 3,526,909 sacks, against 3, 
525,068 the previous week, and 3,542,617 
a year ago. Two years ago, when the 
reporting mills represented 64% of the 


total, the output was 3,011,751 sacks and 
three years ago the figure was 2,712,952 
The Northwest and North 
areas show increases of 45,000 and 2,00 


while 


Pacific Coast 


sacks, respectively, decreases of 
25,000, 2,000 and 19,000 are shown in the 
Buffalo and 


southeastern states, in that 


Southwest, the central and 


order. 
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LAGGING MIXED FEED TRADE HOLDS 
DAMPER ON INGREDIENTS 


ainedlitiainas 
Mixer Volume Well Behind Year Ago, as Mild Weather, Good 
Pasturage and Corn Pressure Slow Customer Interest— 
Processors Catching Up With By-Products Orders 


With mixed feed trade lagging far 
behind a year ago, demand for the vari- 
ous by-product ingredients remains of 
volume. In addition to the 
slowing effects of mild weather and 
luxuriant green feeds of recent weeks, 


moderate 





mixers are experi- 
encing competition 






Prices 
About the 


Same 


from increasing of- 
ferings of new corn 
ground small 

: grains. On the in- 
gredient supply side, linseed meal and 
tankage are about the only ones still 
very scarce in relation to mixer require- 
ments. Wheat millfeeds are more near- 
ly balancing with demand, meat scraps 
are accumulating and are available 
slightly below ceilings. Some origins 
of soybean meal have dropped away 
from the maximums and sun-cured al- 
falfa meal and grain screenings are be- 
ing pressed well below the ceilings. 

The trend away from the ceilings so 
far has been limited to the less important 
by-product feeds and as yet the index 
of wholesale feed values for the coun- 
try as a whole, as reported by the 
War Food Administration, remains near 
the wartime peak of 165.5, compared 
with 164.3 a year ago. 

While terminal market receipts of dry 
corn are still relatively light and move 
readily at ceiling prices, there is a 
noticeable increase in offerings for ship- 






and 





ment just a short time ahead at below 


ceilings. Buyers formerly anxious to 


book for deferred shipment from the 
country are backing away from further 
bids, preferring to await delivery of 
their previous commitments and to see 


what moisture the grain will contain. 


Husking and cribbing of corn are be- 
coming general in practically all parts 
of the belt, but much in Nebraska, 
Iowa and South Dakota is too moist 


The mois- 
30% 


for cribbing in any quantity. 
ture content is running as high as 
in some areas and a severe freeze is 
needed to dry the corn. 


MILLFEED OFFERINGS INCREAS! 


A number of Minneapolis mills 


have had more feed to offer the last 
couple of weeks, but they report ready 
outlets for all offerings at full ceiling 
prices. Because of the labor situation, 
mills prefer filling orders that can be 
handled by bulk loadings, but feed manu- 
facturers are about the only class of 
trade that can use feed in this manner 


and they are pretty well stocked for the 
time being, in view of the lag in mixed 
feed business behind expectations. Some 
mixers report sales of commercial! feeds 
running about 40% below this time 4 
year ago. Mild weather and trade ut 
certainty incident to war and election 
developments, are given as the prin- 
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cipal reasons for the customer indif- 
ference. 

In addition to the local Minneapolis 
offerings, supplies of millfeeds in the 
Northwest are being augmented by 
steady offerings from processors in the 
Dakotas and Montana, all at ceiling 
prices The situation has eased some- 
what in the Chicago area, due to con- 
tinued liberal production. Offerings are 
liberal and feed is now available 
the former combinations with 


more 
without 
clear flour. 

Although Kansas City mills have been 
running at a high rate of capacity, with 


consequent expansion in millfeed output, 
there appears to be a ready demand for 


all offerings. Shipments are still largely 
in mixed cars with flour, with only an 
occasional car of straight feed offered. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Ceiling prices govern all transactions. 
General demand for millfeed at Buffalo 
has become less urgent and offerings 
have increased. Atlanta reports supplies 
of millfeed more plentiful, with offer- 
ings for both prompt and deferred ship- 
ment showing a material increase. 


PRODUCTION 


Millfeed production at Buffalo, in the 
Northwest and Southwest, showed little 
change during the week, with the total 
output at the three centers amounting 
to 56,794 tons, compared with 57,253 the 
previous week and 58,062 a year ago, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by Tue 
NorRTHWESTERN MILver. Crop year pro- 
totals 991,014 


against 997,224 in the corresponding pe- 


duction to date tons, 


riod a year ago. 





Wheat Markets Narrow 


as Traders Wait 


Prices Close Near Last Week’s Levels; 
Market News of Routine Character 


With traders desiring to stay even 
until after the election, wheat markets 
last week displayed very little activity 
ind prices did not move far in either 


The market news was devoid 


direction. 


of anything out of 
the ordinary, aside 
from fairly liberal 
buying of flour by 


the army as the week 





closed. The new 
winter wheat crop was needing moisture 
in some areas, but on the whole, pros 
pects are considered very bright. 


Closing futures quotations ranged from 
6c lower to ,¢ higher than a week ago. 
The December delivery at Chicago closed 
Noy. 6 at $1.64, at Minneapolis at $1,551, 
Decem- 


it Kansas City at $1.553,4. 


ber rye at Chicago finished at $1.117% 
and at Minneapolis at $1.091,4. 


BUYING LIGHT AT KANSAS CITY 

Not much interest was shown in the cash 
wheat market at Kansas City, with mill- 
ers buying on a hand-to-mouth basis and 
covering only their sales of flour. Low 
proteins seemed softer Nov. 6, but other 
grades were about unchanged. A_ little 


more interest was shown Novy. 4 after the 


‘my bought its seattered lots in this 


iret which required a rather low pro- 


tein wheat mix. Most of the grain in- 
te is in corn, which is at or near 
ce x for spot stuff, and 2c to 4¢ un- 
der for 10 days. 


lhe following table shows approximate 
premiums indicated for cash wheat at 
Kansas City compared with the Decem- 
ber future, according to protein, as of 
Ni 1. 
HARD AND DARK 


in No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

less 34%@ 6 3%@ 5 1%@ 3 
l 2.40 5%@ 7 1%@ 6 14@ 4% 
l 99 9%@ 9% 8%@ 8% HK@ T% 
l 10 104%@10% 94% @ 9% 84% @ 8% 
15.40 12% @12% 11%@11% 10% @10% 
16.40 14% @14% 13%@13% 12% @121 

RED WHEAT 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

\ teins 3%@ 6 3%@ 5% 1%@ 4% 
ENID PRICES UNCHANGED 

lice milling types are reported 
scarce at Enid, with the price basis 


about unchanged from-a week ago. No. 
| hard, ordinary protein was quoted 
Nov. 6 at $1.69, 12% protein $1.73, 13% 
protein SL76Y, and 14% protein $1.781,. 
Trading at Fort Worth has been quiet. 
Ordinary No. 1 hard at the Texas mar- 


ket is held around $1.68@1.69, deliv- 
ered Texas common points, with prac- 
tically no premium for 138% protein. 
MINNEAPOLIS BASIS FIRMER 
With the CCC. still 
at northwestern diversion points 


buying spring 
wheat 
for shipment to the East, the volume 
Duluth for 
over the Great Lakes, dwarfed the re- 
Min- 
neapolis received 1,917 cars and Duluth 
2,046. 


miums strengthened. 


moving through shipment 


ceipts at Minneapolis last week. 
Competition was keen and pre- 
Anything testing 
brings ceiling 


14% protein or higher 


prices. Even the low proteins are rela- 
tively high in price. No. 1 northern and 
No. 1 dark northern, testing under 12%, 
is bringing 314,@41/,c bu over December 
option, 12% 1¢ more, 124%2% 14%2c¢ more 
and 13% 31',c more. 

The following table gives the approxi- 
mate range of cash spring wheat at Min- 


neapolis on Noy. 4. 





Protein No. 1 DNS 2 DNS. 
Ord, wee . 1.58% 1.60 1. 71.59% 
12% owas : 1.59 a1.60% 1.57%4 1.60 
13% owe o* seen a1.63% 1.60% @ 1.63 
14% or higher .Ceiling price scale 


PACIFIC OFFERINGS LIGHT 


Milling demand for wheat in the Pa 
cific Northwest is limited to the higher 
absorbs the 


protein types, but readily 


relatively small volume of such wheat 


that is available. Feed manufacturers 
provide ready outlets for the lower pro- 
tein kinds. Offerings of wheat are not 
large in the aggregate, since most grow- 
ers are holding for federal loans. It is 
reported that the CCC is short of wheat 
and cannot fill all of its orders for feed 
wheat. Car and labor shortages are of 
concern to all segments of the grain and 
milling industries. Wheat prices remain 


near the ceiling. 
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PILLSBURY DECLARES DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Board of 
Directors of Pillsbury Mills, Ine., has 
declared a first dividend of $1.3314, per 
share on new $4 cumulative preferred 
stock, payable Jan. 15, 1945, to .stock- 
holders of record on Jan. 2, 1945, it was 
announced by President Philip W. Pills- 
bury. The dividend covers the period of 
Sept. 15, 1944, to and including Jan. 15, 
1945. The issue of 75,000 shares of the 
$4 cumulative preferred: stock was au- 
thorized by Pillsbury stockholders Sept. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


Northwest 
Southwest 





BBTOIO - os. siccsewescos 

Central and Southeast .......... 64,282 

Nerth Pacific Coast ..sccccrsece 359,960 
Totals RTC PURE RURE TEC SE 

Percentage of total U. S. output 73 


*Partly estimated. 


————_——_Percentage of activity 





Nov. 4, Previous Nov. 6, 
1944 week 1943 
Northwest ...... 86 86 77 
Southwest .. a 90 94 
Buffalo ....... i+ oe 92 92 
Central and y 71 73 71 
No. Pacific 87 87 80 
WOCGIB. o:5.0.6:0:6 85 86 85 


Previous Nov. 6, Nov. 7, Nov. 8, 
week 1943 1942 1941 
806,115 $17,097 713,626 650,052 

1,302,514 


534, 4 
558, i 
329,538 





3,011,751 


73 64 





Crop year flour production 
c——- July 1 to- 














se S 
Nov. 7, Nov. 8, Nov. 4, Nov. 6, 
1942 1941 1944 1943 
65 58 13,694,799 2,939,466 
86 68 21,907,654 
73 70 8,511,203 
67 66 9,877,462 10,031,791 
60 67 6,448,753 5,604,410 
73 65 59,968,334 58,994,524 





SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 














capacity output tivity 
Oct. 29-Nov. 4 814,380 785,525 96 
Previous week . $14,380 766,080 94 
year O80 ...++ $14,380 810,604 99 
Two years ago.. 814,380 746,458 92 
PIVG-YEATr AVETABS .occccccccsvevee SO 
TOR-VOAPr AVGETAMH cc cccevssasces Pr 74 

Kansas City 

Oct. 29-Nov. 4 5 68 
Previous week 81 
Year ago ie 84 
Two years ago.. 74 
Five-year average 56 
Ten-year average 62 
Oct. 29-Nov. 4 86 
Previous week 86 
OOP GMS vicsee 85 
Two years ago.. 93,966 85 

Salina 
Oct, 29-Nov. 4 109,956 99,772 91 
Previous week 109,956 98,979 90 
SORt GEO sicese 109,956 99,784 91 
Two years ago.. 109,956 94,288 86 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 








Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity outpuf tivity 
Oct 29-Nov. 4 269,100 83 
Previous week 269,100 84 
fe ae 269,100 69 
Two years ago.. 221,088 58 
PivesFORr GVOTEMG «osc vies evsscenes 66 
OM SGRP GVOPRME.. 6 i600 606 80a se ke 65 

Portland District 

Oct. 29-Nov. 4 .. 143,200 137,952 96 
Previous week 3 129,668 91 
Year ago vie 3 144,643 101 
Two years ago.. 3, 92,551 65 
Five-year iverage ‘es 78 
TeN-VYOAr AVETABE ...ciccccees 73 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 








Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Oct. 29-Nov. 4 660,498 022,763 72 

Previous week 660,498 196,404 75 

Year ago 738,822 $65,160 63 

Two years 738,822 164,138 63 

Five-year average ......... a witaa 58 

TON<FORE GBVGPARS 6666666 62 screed 56 

Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Oct. 29-Nov 1 318,120 3 35 1038 

Previous week .. 318,120 309,711 97 

Year ago 351,937 110 

Two years 249,488 71 

Five-year Average ....ecreeees 75 

7 





Ten-year aver: 





CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 





capacity output tivity 
Oct. 29-Nov. 4 71 
Previous week 73 
Year ago és 71 
*Two years ago.. 679,806 67 
Five-year average ......-- 65 
Ten-year AVETABE .ecccccrccsessees 64 
Current week preliminary. 
*Not comparable with later years because 


fewer mills reported, 
BUFFALO 


Weekly Flour Pet, ac 








capacity output tivity 
Oct. 29-Nov. 4 577,416 529,618 91 
Previous week 431,909 92 
YCQr G80 .iseove 534,744 92 
Two years ago.. 577,416 $24,073 73 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average .. ee eee 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than 


and South Dakota, and Montana, 
juffalo, N. ¥ (computed 
three fourths of the 


flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-——Southwest 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 


Oct. 29-Nov $.. 532,802 17,039 








Previous week .. 17,113 
Two weeks ago 29,188 17,091 
1945 cttw ectvese 31,321 567,134 16,510 
1942 28 190,421 14,197 
1941 465,993 12,881 
is Re Pee 23,865 435,742 11,728 
Kive-yr average 27 498,418 14,471 


Northwest 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Combined 
Crop yi 


Buffalo 
Weekly Crop year Weekls 





10,132 174,975 56,794 991,014 

10,178 57,253 

10,538 56,817 
263,027 10,231 167,063 58,062 997,224 
246,462 8,114 144,675 51,171 881,558 
2 7,754 139,139 13,180 841,092 
2 6,168 140,102 41,761 798,670 
25 8,478 153,191 50,194 901,912 








12. A dividend of 25¢c a share on com- 
mon stock, payable Dec. 1 to stockhold- 
ers of record on Nov. 13 was also an- 
nounced. This will be the 70th consecu- 
tive dividend paid by the Pillsbury Co. 


to its common stockholders. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COTTON GOODS INDEX : 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.41 as compared with 


8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early 


prices of heavy and lightweight 


ship- 
ment 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 17.55 as compared with 


17.99 a year ago. 





BREAD {[S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PURCHASES OHIO PLANT 

Ellis Wyse, manager, Stryker (Ohio) 

announces he has 





‘farmers Exchange, 
purchased the Aungst Bros. elevator and 
mill at Archbold, Ohio, and will operate 


the plant. 
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Seek Cars From Eastern Roads 





SENATOR REED DEMANDS TRANSFER 
OF 10,000 MORE GRAIN CARS TO WEST 


Relief Sought for Acute Grain 


Shipping Situation in Missouri, 


Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas at Meeting of Grain and 


Flour Interests 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Following a meet- 
ing of millers and grain men in Kansas 
City last week on the car shortage, Sena- 
tor Clyde M. Reed of Kansas wired the 
Association of American Railroads de- 
manding transfer of 10,000 boxcars to 
western lines from five eastern roads. 

The wire, sent to Ralph E. Clark, 
manager of the closed car section, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, outlined 
the situation and 
stated in part: 

“Situation appears to be that the cen- 
tral western district is showing in- 
creased loadings, not only in 
products but in miscellaneous freight, 
while eastern lines show a decrease. We 
the business and they have the 
cars. This situation must be corrected. 

“We ask that the car service division 
immediately issue an order against five 
railroads named to send 10,000 boxcars 
to western lines promptly to be dis- 
tributed according to the needs shown in 
five 


acute car shortage 


grain 


have 


grain loading territories. These 
lines have more than 22,000 boxcars in 
excess of their ownership. We are ask- 
ing for less than 50% of their excess 
which we believe is entirely reasonable. 
The grain the 
country is being penalized unnecessarily 
move 


producing section of 


by eastern railroads failing to 


empty cars promptly.” 


It was brought out at the meeting 
that because of car shortages 380 eleva- 
tors and a few mills were closed and 
that there is an immediate shortage 
of over 3,000 cars. 

In reply, Mr. Clark said that the 


railroad association is doing everything 


practical to force cars into Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. Although 
not denying the demand, Mr. Clark 


wired Senator Reed that the association 
had arranged for an increased flow of 


in Kansas City 


cars this coming week end which should 
alleviate the condition. 

Questioning the senator’s figures, Mr. 
Clark said that of the blocked elevators 
168 were in soybean territory. Only one 
flour mill for 
although several have been delayed in 


was closed want of cars, 
loading, he admitted. 

Part of the difficulty on central west- 
Mr. 


absorption of cars 


ern roads, Clark said, came from 


ordinarily available 


for grain loading in the greatly in- 
creased loading of munitions and other 
war material. Mr, Clark said A.A.R. 
men have checked and found excellent 
handling of freight cars on the five 


roads named. 
Text 


follows: 


of Senator Reed’s wire was as 


the records shows that from 
year to Oct. 21 central western 
127,881 more cars revenue 
during similar period last 
Was done with a decrease in 
5,740. It may be assumed 
freight equipment are 
in same _ proportion, During same period 
revenue loadings eastern district fell 100, 
912 below last year. Checking this point 
from another angle central western district 
this year Joaded 160,822 more cars mis- 
cellaneous freight than last year while east- 
ern district fell 68,275 cars below last year. 
“While in Kansas City I asked for and 
received reports from superintendent of 
transportation principal grain loading lines 
this territory as of last Saturday. Orders 
for loading for grain and grain products 
approximate 6,000 Available to sup- 
ply these orders is approximately 2,300 
cars. There are 482 elevators closed down 
unable to buy grain account inability to ship 
out because of no cars available. Some 
flour mills down now. Nearly all 
mills operating on a hand-to-mouth car 
supply with uncertainty as to operation 
beyond one or two days. Situation worst 
on Santa Fe, Rock Island, Burlington, Mis- 
souri Pacific, Union Pacific in this order. 
Examination of location of cars with re- 
gard to ownership as of Oct. 15 shows 
boxcars on Boston & Maine 284% of own- 
ership; New Haven 219%; Lehigh Valley 
189%; Reading 140%; Erie 116%. 
“Situation appears to be that the central 
western district is showing increased load- 
ings not only in grain and grain products 
but in miscellaneous freight while eastern 
lines show decrease. We have the business 
and they have the This situation 
must be corrected. elevators are 
closing every day in and much 


“Study of 
July 1 this 
district loaded 
sht than 
This 





boxcars of 





classes of 


that other 


cars, 


closed 


cars. 
More 
this section 





October Flour 


The October flour output showed an 


Output Gains 


increase of 85,640 sacks over the output 


of October, 1943, according to figures compiled by THe NortHWESTERN MILLER. Pro- 
duction during October, 1944, totaled 15,125,594 sacks, representing 73% of the total 


output of the United States. 
Two years ago the output, based on a 64 
years ago 12,758,688 sacks. 


Flour production during October represents an 


A year ago in October 
% figure, 


the figure was 15,039,954 sacks. 
was 13,656,650 sacks and three 


increase of 430,110 sacks over 


the previous month when the total was 14,695,484 sacks. 
All milling sections showed an increase in production compared with the figures 


of the previous year and the previous month. 
Complete details of production by various sections for the past three years are 


shown in the following table: 












TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Previous October 
Oct., 1944 month 1943 1942 1941 
SE 6 8 6 vaic. o4.vito.b.0% *3,677,959 3,348,204 3,393,499 3,140,861 
ot. See ee 5,110,187 5,195,687 5,501,633 1,768,890 
a er Tee 2,322,895 2,091,965 1,748,316 
Central and Southeast ........ *2,484,578 2,418,380 13,38 1,968,893 
North Pacific Goast ......60.. 1,529,975 1,606,845 1,131,728 
SEN 2.45, * teed Siete S'6 G's: 0 2-@ 2a ¥ 15,125,594 14,695,484 15,039,954 13,656,650 12,758,688 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 73 64 64 
*Partly estimated. 
Total Monthly Production of Durum Productst 
Oct., Sept., = - October - 
1944 1944 1943 1942 1941 
tNine companies ..........66+ 919,226 895,478 791,054 876,363 782,734 


sorghum grain now being harvested will 
be entirely lost and more sorghum grain 
will be damaged unless facilities can be 


provided to handle crop into satisfactory 
storage or to move wheat out of country 
elevators so room may be had for sorghums. 

“We ask that car service division im- 
mediately issue an order against the five 
railroads named to send 10,000 boxcars to 
western lines promptly to be distributed 
according to the needs shown in the repre- 
sentative grain loading territories. These 
five lines have more than 22,000 boxcars 
in excess of their ownership. We are 
ing for less than 50% of their excess which 
we believe is entirely reasonable. 


ask- 


“The conference this morning requested 
me to proceed this matter vigorously not 
only in this initial step but subsequently. 
That I shall do. We all appreciate your 
co-operation and competency in handling 
the car service’work but the grain produc- 
ing section of the country is being penal- 
ized unnecessarily by eastern railroads fail- 
ing to move empty cars promptly. This is 
no criticism of you. We all appreciate 
your co-operation and efforts but we do 
think this is a condition that must be cor- 
rected,” 
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ICC Tightens NW 
Grain Car Order 


Service 





Order 
Commerce 
that 
grain consignors or shippers must notify 
the railroad agents daily of the quantity 
of grain on hand for shipment instead 
of each Saturday as previously required. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
No. 244 of the 


Commission has 


Interstate 


been amended so 


At the same time a “blocked” elevator 
was redefined as one containing grain 
to the extent of at least 90% of rated 
capacity instead of the former 75%. 


The revision became effective Oct. 31. 
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NORRIS GRAIN CO. BUYS 
ELEVATOR IN KANSAS CITY 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Norris 
Co. bought the 2,800,000-bu 
elevator from the Kansas City Southern 
the 


storage unit which it has operated since 





Grain 
last week 


railroad, obtaining possession of 
the first section was built in 1916. 

It is the first time in Kansas City that 
a lessee has purchased an elevator from 
the owner. In this instance, the Norris 
company built the elevator jointly with 
the railroad in 1916, when the first 800,- 
000-bu 1920 
another 1,000,000 bus storage was added 
1932 the last 1,000,000-bu 
was completed. 

Roy O. McKenna is vice president and 
the 


He arranged the transaction 


space was constructed. In 


and in unit 


manager of the Norris interests in 
Southwest. 
which has been pending for some time. 
The company also operates the 2,500,000- 
bu Burlington elevator in Kansas City 
and feed mills at Lamar and Webb City, 
Mo., as well as a line of country ele- 


vators. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PHILADELPHIA CLUB MEETS 
The Bakers’ Club of Philadelphia held 
a well-attended supper meeting, Nov. 6, 
at the Sheraton Hotel. 
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PATTERSON & BECKENBACH 
START FOOD LABORATORY 
Kansas Crry, Mo. 
its service to millers and bakers, Patter- 
son & Beckenbach has established a con- 
laboratory in 


Further to expand 


trol and research food 
Kansas City with Roland W. Selman, 
Jr., in charge. The laboratory will be 
known as Patterson & Beckenbach Lab- 
oratories and is being set up in the 
Manufacturers Exchange Building. 

Mr. Selman, ir addition to being a 


cereal chemist, has had several years of 
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practical bakery experience. For the 
past 14 months he has been on a fellow. 
ship at the Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, 

For the sake of convenience, the |) 
oratory is being installed adjacent to 
Doty Technical Laboratories, which wij) 
have a contract to run the routine analy 
tical tests for Patterson & Becke; rach 


Laboratories. 
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Parity Prices Hold 
Steady in October 





Wasuineton, D. C.—Parity levels for 
major farm commodities remained yy 
changed in the month ended Oct. [5, 
condition which has existed for sever, 
months consecutively. The Oct. 15 purity 
price of $1.09 for corn probably will be 
the base for the 1944 loan rates, 


on the basis of 90%, would mean a Unit 


ed States average of practically 98 py 


on farms, compared with 84c¢ on the (943 
crop. 

Average prices received by farmers on 
Oct. 15 showed some noteworthy changes 
from a month previous, including a_risg 
of 7c bu for wheat, 6¢ for rye, 1° ¢ for 


oats and 1le for soybeans, the latter 1 


sulting from the higher Commodity Cred 


it Corp. support prices. Corn prices 
averaged 3¢ bu lower ands grain sor 
ghums declined 19¢ ewt from the Sept 


15 level. 

Parity prices and average farm 
for Oct. 
(per bu 


7 


15 and a month previous folloy 
unless otherwise specified ) 


Par price Farm 


Oct Sept Ou 
Wheat $1.50 $1.50 $1.42 
Cor 1.09 1.09 Rtg 
Oa 678 78 ( ) 
Barl 1.0 1.4 9 
Rye F 1 1,2 1.08 
Sorghun t ar or 1.5 
Soybeat 1.6 1.63 0 
Ila Ray 87 ) 
Cotto l 108 2108 21 
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HENDERSON ELEVATOR DESTROYED 


HeNvbeERsoN, Ky. Fire of undeter 
mined origin on Nov. 1 destroyed the 
Henderson elevator and warehouse of 
the Owensboro (Ky.) Grain Co., with 
a loss of 7,000 bus of corn and 3,506 
bus of soybeans. In addition, several 


hundred bushels of grain were damage 
by smoke and water. Damage has been 


estimated at $26,000. 





Labor, Car Shortage 
Ageravate Handling 
at Kansas City 


Mo. 


grains arrived in Kansas Cit) 


Kansas Crry, Over 900 cars Oi 


various 


over last week end, further to aggrivate 


an acute situation. that makes an em- 
bargo of this market possible. 

More than 100 cars are on track al 
some elevators, with not enough men to 
unload them in pace with arrival \ 
short car situation also makes it diffi 
cult to move out grains as fast as con 
tracts require. 

It appears that all available cars in 
the country are being used to ring 
abundant crops to terminals as country 


transpor- 
thousand 


storage remains crowded. If 


tation were available several 


cars of corn, wheat and sorghums yuld 
Kansas City on veek 


be expected in 


ends. 
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PENNSYLVANIA FEED 
MEN AIR TAX LAWS 


Inequality in Present Structure Attacked 
by Austin Carpenter—Herman Fak- 
ler Urges Uniform Packaging 


HAnnisBurG, Pa.—Concern over the ne- 
of passing state regulations for 


cessit 


uniform flour packaging and over in- 
equality in tax laws was expressed in 


resolutions passed by the Pennsylvania 
Millers and Feed Dealers Association 
annual convention in Harrisburg, 


t il 

js :1. This association, the oldest of 
its d in the country, after hearing 
Herman Fakler, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, and Aus- 
tin W. Carpenter, executive director 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, 
rea | the evils of having a confusion 
of kage sizes, and was impressed 
with the injustices in the present tax 
stri e which exempts certain govern- 
me o-operatives, farm co-operatives 
ind her so-called “nonprofit” groups, 
while levying heavily against private 
ente rise. 


Mr. Fakler stated that he could have 


he group more authentic informa- 


give 
tion the meeting had been held later. 
Continuation of the subsidy program, in 
his opinion, hinges on whether wage con- 
tro ill be relaxed or maintained after 
the ection. Their relaxation would 
lea o reason for subsidies and would 
invo a readjustment in ceilings on 
bread and flour after Jan. 1, though 
not. he believes, in their removal. If 
vages are held, he believes that a uni- 
versal subsidy rate will be made, with 
the possible exception of Pacific Coast 
flor He also prophesied a new gen- 
eral export subsidy program and a tem- 
porary program = on flour exports to 
Cuba in the near future. 

\s he sees the picture on the use of 
soft red winter wheat for the production 
of industrial aleohol, grain must be used 


ifter Jan. 1 because of War Food Ad- 
ministration prohibition on using black- 
str molasses. To use. substantial 


unounts of corn seems logical because of 


the rge crop, though possibly only up 
to 50% of the grain requirements, and 
Mr. Fakler doubted if complete prohibi- 
tio f the use of this wheat could be 


ho for. 
\ustin Carpenter told the group that 
the keenest competition retail feed mer- 


ch have ever experienced is in store 


for m in the postwar days. Farm co- 
operatives have planned an expansion 
Di im of competitive activity that 


) been made possible through the 


| s accumulated in their wartime 
merchandising when they have been 
free from the federal taxes that have 
so licavily burdened private industry, he 

No matter what government career 


n ell you to the contrary,” he stated, 

‘is in the government in Washing- 
controlled 
shackle all 


seyinents of the feed merchandising busi- 


‘ determination for a 
il economy that will 


ne The assurance from government 
bi u chieftains that business is to be 
given a free hand at the end of hos- 
s is only part of a well-planned 
proyram to lull 
int stry 


private business and 
into a state of complacency. 
Unless a united front of all types of 
business is developed, with a well thought 
out and definitely planned aggressive 
campaign of education to develop a 
public consciousness on the necessity of 
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removal of all government controls at 
the end of the war, private industry 
in the farm supply field is doomed. 
The Commodity Credit Corp. and Triple 
A are not only ready but anxious to 
take over,” he told his hearers. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 


National Association of Soft Wheat 
Millers, the other scheduled speaker, 


was unable to attend because of inabil- 
ity to get train reservations. He sent 
his message urging Pennsylvania millers 
to continue their close co-operation with 
other soft wheat millers of the country 
and suggested continued efforts to have 
the ban restored on the use of soft red 
winter wheat for alcohol manufacture. 
W. S. 
agriculture, commonwealth of Pennsyl- 


Hager, deputy secretary of 
vania, was the luncheon speaker. 

Men- 
chey, and the first vice president, War- 
Harlacher, told of the work of 
the association in conjunction with other 


Both the president, Horace A. 
ren K, 


soft wheat millers’ groups in obtaining 
equalization of subsidies for these flours. 
Mr. Harlacher also commented on the 
than 
B-2 from the War Labor Board and on 


attempts to get a better rating 


the disappearance of soft red winter 
Wheat for alcohol manufacture. 
Eshelman, 


These officers and E. J. 


the treasurer, whose report showed 
healthy finances for the association, were 
unanimously re-elected, and a new sec- 
retary, A. G. Bucher of Lancaster, was 


introduced to the association. Appre- 
ciation of the work of these officers and 
of the speakers was voiced in a vote of 


thanks from the entire assemblage. 
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Economics Professor 
Sees Price Slump 
Despite Floors 


Ciicaco, I1u.—Farm prices will break 


through the floors established by the 
government and bring on agricultural de- 
pression within two years after the de- 
feat of Germany, Theodore W. Schultz, 
professor of land economics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, declared at a lunch- 
eon for the citizens’ board of the uni- 
versity in the Chicago Club. 

The government, under existing legis- 
lation, is not prepared to make its pro- 
gram of support prices effective, he 
asserted. 

“However, the drop in prices will not 
be as precipitous or as great as_ thai 
which occurred after World War I,” he 
“Still it will be sufficient to 


cause a widespread depression in agri- 


continued, 
culture. For the first decade or two 
after the war, the supply of farm prod- 
ucts will be in the vanguard, increasing 
more rapidly than the demand.” 

Schultz that the 
impact of advanced farm technology on 


Professor declared 


production will continue despite low 


farm prices. Population may grow as 
little as 5% in the first decade after 


the war, and under favorable circum- 
stances income for each person may in- 
crease as much as 20%, he said. These 
two developments, should they occur, 
would create an additional demand for 
farm products of about 9%, he said. 

On the other hand, he said, even with 
farm prices as low as 90% of parity, 
agricultural production in the next dec- 
ade is likely to increase upwards of 
than the 
without marked 


Agricultural 


percentage 


15%, “a 
demand will 
changes in relative prices. 
surpluses will go begging for markets 


larger 
absorb 


” 


as far as the western countries are 


concerned, he asserted. 


While sugar and, perhaps, even fats 
and oils may become much scarcer be- 
fore becoming abundant again, chronic 
agricultural surpluses are likely to oc- 
cur within two to five years after the 
war, Professor Schultz said. 

Food will be cheaper because of the 
disequilibrium of supply and demand, 
he said, and “merely raising the price 
of food by governmental action does 
not remedy this situation since it does 
not get at the underlying causes.” 

A real gain for agriculture, however, 
is the drop in the proportion of the 
working population on farms from 20 
to 15% as a consequence of the war, 
giving those engaged in farming higher 
relative earnings than with prewar labor 
distribution, he said. 

“Terms of exchange available to farm 
people are likely to drop from one fourth 
to one third from the levels of 1944,” he 
concluded, “To translate this into par- 
ity it means a drop from a parity of 
116 to a parity somewhere between 80 
and 90,” 
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WFA PLANNING CROP GOALS 
HIGHER THAN 1944 SOWINGS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Feed and fiber 
crop goals for 1945 totaling around 
363,000,000 acres are being considered 


War Food Admin- 


This year’s goal was 371,000,- 


by Marvin Jones, 
istrator. 
000 acres, but farmers actually planted 
only 359,000,000. 

The WFA says that Mr. Jones already 
of the 
decided finally 


has approved goals for many 


crops, but he has _ not 
on feed and hog production. He hopes 
to announce all of them by Nov. 20 when 
they will have been submitted to the va- 
rious states for consideration. 

It was explained that this year’s yields 


With the 
goals slightly more than plantings this 


were far above the average. 


year, an average production next year 


would result in a reduction of about 


10% in production, the WFA said. 
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PERRY COOPER NEW MANAGER 
OF MARION MILLING PLANT 


Perry Cooper has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the (Ohio) 
Milling Co., according to an announce- 
ment by A. S. Jackman, vice president 


Marion 


and general manager of the parent com- 
pany, the Kansas Milling Co. Mr. 
Cooper succeeds the late P. A. Lashley, 
who was manager of the mill for many 
years until his death recently. 


Pillsbury Circus 


Four Kernels 


youngsters to hours of fun in their new 





Pillsbury’s invite all 
circus coloring book offered free with 
one box top from Pillsbury’s Pancake 
With Kernel Wheat in a top hat 
as ringmaster, Kernel Rice on the flying 
trapeze, Kernel Corn riding a_ bicycle 
on a slack wire and Kernel Rye doffing 


Flour. 


his hat as a clown, they parade “to make 
breakfast more fun than a circus.” The 
boxing kangaroos, sword 
trapeze artists and 
performers is animated by means of cut- 
outs which are first colored and then 
punched out for assembling. They are 
movable by means of tabs which move 


circus of 


swallowers, other 


in slits. 
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SNOW AND COLD HIT 
NORTHERN STATES 


Driest October Reported Over Wide 
Areas—Rains Needed for Fall Crops 
—Seeding Mostly Done 


Freezing temperatures and heavy snow 
in North Dakota and northern Minne- 
sota last week brought to an end the 
fine Indian summer weather which had 
made conditions unusually favorable for 
outside farm operations during most of 
October. The lower temperatures spread 
southward, and were favorable for con- 
ditioning late feed crops which have re- 
mained sappy and green longer than 
usual, 

In some parts of the country, October 
was one of: the driest of record, and ‘as 
a result, the soil is becoming too dry for 


fall plowing and for best growth of fall 


planted crops. This condition extends 
generally over the Mississippi Valley. 


In portions of the Rocky Mountain area, 
moisture is urgently needed to condition 
the winter ranges and reduce the fire 
Fall plowing is still delayed 
in much of the 


hazard. 
Pacific Northwest and 
area are still 


many farmers in that 


awaiting rain to continue this work. 
Frosts occurred southward to the north- 
ern portions of the Gulf states. 
Threshing of small grains is finished 
in the later districts of the far North- 
west, except in a few places. Sowing 


winter wheat is practically completed 


in the main belt east of the Rockies, 
except in the Atlantic states. 

Favorable weather last week permitted 
most Oklahoma farmers to complete fall 
wheat planting. A small proportion of 
the acreage remains to be planted in 
a number of counties. A number of 
growers are seeding wheat on land as 
har- 


soon as corn or other crops are 


vested. Early sown wheat is up to a 
good stand and is providing good pas- 
ture. Well prepared land and favorable 
moisture conditions have given fall sown 
grains a good start. However, a gen- 
eral rain would be beneficial, especially 
to late planted grains, as surface soil 
is becoming dry. The condition of the 
subsoil is generally favorable. 

In Kansas the last of the wheat fields 
seeded and fine stands are 


have been 


developing rapidly. Dry top soil is evi- 
dent in fields where growth is rank or 
in recently worked and planted fields. 
However, in most cases, wheat prospects 
are excellent with a good supply of sub- 
limited 
wheat is being cut and dehydrated in 


soil moisture. <A acreage of 


eastern Kansas. Some fields in the 
central and western part of the state 
show a_ yellow or drying condition, 
which may be due to dry top soil, leaf 
rust or insect infestation. Most rye and 
some barley fields are providing excellent 
pasture. 

Winter Nebraska 
slight deterioration, due largely to dry 


weather, especially in the western two 


wheat in shows a 


thirds of the state. However, a good 
rain would be beneficial to 
throughout the state. Some rust is being 
reported and also some damage from 


Rye in 


wheat 


chinch bugs and grasshoppers. 
north central Nebraska needs rain badly. 
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R. S. BOSTICK TAKES NEW POSITION 








R. S. Bostick, formerly with the Wor- 
cester Salt Co., is now representing the 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Wellsburg, 
W. Va., in North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama. 
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Dedication of New Test Kitchen 
Features AIB Directors’ Meeting 


Cuicaco, Irzr.—One of the finest test 
kitchens was formally dedicated at the 
close of the open session of the board 
of directors of the American Institute 
of Baking, Oct. 19. Chairman Ralph D. 
Ward and President L. E. Caster collab- 
orated in cutting the ribbon to signalize 
the opening of this new unit of the Con- 
sumer Service Department. 

The staff is headed by Ellen Huff Sem- 
row, home economist, a graduate of Iowa 
State College at Ames, with a B. S. in 
experimental cookery and nutrition. She 
is assisted by Sarah Elizabeth Moore, 
with a B.S. in Dietetics, from the Univer- 
sity of West Virginia, and by Irma 
Gilbertson, home economics secretary, a 
graduate of the School of Domestic Arts 
and Sciences, Chicago. 

The kitchen occupies the old student 
smoking room on the third floor of the 
Institute. The whole effect is one of order- 
liness with everything arranged for effi- 
cient operation. Friends of the baking 
industry co-operated in designing and 
helping to locate equipment so that, 
despite wartime restrictions, the kitchen 
was completed on schedule. 

The working units will make possible 
an impressive output of menus and rec- 
ipes with bakery products as their basis. 
A four-foot high partition separates the 
kitchen from the dinette, which has been 
particularly designed for photographic 
work. Office space is also provided. 

A feature of special interest is known 
as the “bread corner.” . Here is a spe- 
cial bank of drawers built to accommo- 
date loaves of bread. The adjacent 
counter top is made of laminated maple 
to facilitate handling of bakery prod- 
ucts. 

The new kitchen assures a frequent 
and helpful co-operation with the ac- 
tivities of other food industries. The 
kitchen already is rendering a service to 
consumers through the information it 
is providing about the use of all kinds 
of bakery products in the home. 

Fred L. Cobb, of Green Bay, Wis., 
was elected chairman of the AIB board. 
Milton Petersen, P. F. Petersen Baking 
Co., Omaha, was elected vice chairman, 
and J. M. Livingston, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., treasurer. L. E. Caster, Keig- 
Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, IIl., was 


re-elected president. Dr. F. C. Bing is 
secretary and director. 

George L. Morrison, General Baking 
Co., New York; Grover C. Patton, Pu- 
rity Baking Co. of Illinois, Decatur, and 
L. E. Caster were re-elected majority 
directors by the board of governors of 
the American Bakers Association. . Fred 
L. Cobb was elected a director to fill 
the unexpired term of C. J. Patterson, 
Kansas City. G. Cullen Thomas, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and R. W. 
Varney, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, were re-elected minority direc- 
tors, and V. E. Marx was elected to a 
three-year term succeeding H. S. Mitch- 
ell, of Swift & Co. The officers and G. 
C. Thomas, R. W. Varney and E. R. 
Braun, Braun Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
were elected to the executive committee. 

Julian M. Livingston reported that fi- 
nances are in excelent shape. The library 
needs more which become 
available when the American Bakers As- 
sociation offices are moved. Russell W. 
Varney reviewed the educational activi- 


space, may 


ties of the consumer service department, 
called attention to specimens of releases 
to newspapers and magazines which were 
on display and which have carried al- 
ready messages to over 60,000,000 read- 
ers. 

G. Cullen Thomas, reporting on the 
work of the Institute as a collector of 
information about the new wheat crops, 
emphasized the value of continuing such 
work. C. 
tivities of the Scientific Advisory Com- 


J. Patterson discussed the ac- 


mittee and in particular emphasized the 
practical importance of the work on sani- 
tation now being developed. 

H. S. Mitchell presented a report on 
the future of the School of Baking in 
which he mentioned that William Walms- 
ley, Edward Killen and Byron Norton had 
completed their service at Camp Lee, 
Va., Oct. 1. Mr. Norton and Mr. Killen 
have returned to Chicago and now are 
engaged in work directed toward the re- 
Mr. Walmsley at 
present has a temporary assignment with 


opening of the school. 


the Quartermaster Corps which will re- 
quire him to make a tour of inspection 
of Army bakeries in this country. It 
that 
for modernizing the school 


was suggested definite plans be 
drawn up 
and improving facilities. He also brought 


to the attention of the board the desire 











The new test kitchen of the American Institute of Baking. Pictured, left to right, 
are Sarah Elizabeth Moore, kitchen assistant; Irma Gilbertson, home economics sec- 
retary; Ellen Huff Semrow, home economist and director of the test kitchen. 
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of the alumni association to have pro- 
visions in the by-laws whereby a mem- 
ber of the board may be appointed on 
recommendation of the alumni, a matter 
later referred to the executive commit- 
tee for further study. 

Doctor Bing called attention to the 
need for improved physical facilities in 
order to meet the demands of the pres- 
ent program and he suggested that a 
committee of two members of the board 
be appointed to draw up detailed plans. 
This suggestion was referred to the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

By vote of the board the following 
persons are being asked to serve on the 
Educational Advisory Committee to con- 
sider matters pertaining to the training 
Louis Garttner, Ar- 
thur Hackett, G. R. Ludlow, John T. 
McCarthy, H. S. Mitchell, C. J. Patter- 
son, Peter Pirrie, Albert Tolley, Arthur 
Vos and Robert M. Woods. Others may 
be called in to help with specific assign- 


of production men: 


ments. 
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COLORADO DECLARES DIVIDEND 
CoLo.—A 


share on the company’s outstanding $3 


DENVER, dividend of 75¢ a 
cumulative convertible preferred stock 
was voted by the directors of the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co. at its meet- 
ing Oct. 27. Payable Dec. 1, the divi- 
dend goes to those stockholders of ree- 
as of Nov. 15, 1944. For the three 
Aug. 31, the 


showed a consolidated net op- 


ord 


months ending Colorado 
company 
erating profit, subject to year end ad- 
justments, of $480,037, and consolidated 


net income of $198,918. 
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ILLINOIS BAKERS SCHEDULE 
FIVE REGIONAL CONFERENCES 
Curcaco, In..—The Bak- 

ers of Illinois will sponsor five regional 

E. Dallas 

held at 

Others 


Associated 


Secretary Thelma 
has The first 
Tilden Hall, Champaign, Nov. 6. 


meetings, 


announced, was 
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BAKERS MAY SEND GIFTS 
TO SERVICE MEN 


Bakers may send gifts of fruit 
cakes or other bakery products this 
Christmas to their employees in the 
armed forces, the War Food Admin. 
istration has announced. War Food 
Order No. 1 prohibits any seller of 
bakery products making a gift of any 
bakery product or portion or sample 
thereof, to any person except charitg. 
ble institutions. This provision was 
intended to prevent sales promotion 
methods that were common and ex. 
pensive to the baking industry before 
the order was issued. WEA has re. 
ceived many requests from bakers for 
permission to send such gifts to for. 
mer employees in armed services. Be. 
cause of a more plentiful supply of 
wheat and many other ingredients 
used in bakery products, WFA has 
granted this general permission to the 
entire baking industry. 


ae 
SATEEN ay 
are planned for the Community Center, 


Nov. 8; Faust Hotel, 
14; Galesburg Club, Gales- 


Centralia, Rock- 
ford, Nov. 
burg, Nov. 15; and the Dunlap Hotel, 
Jacksonville, Nov. 16. 

The meetings will be open to all! bak- 
State 


Some of the subjects to be 


ers whether or not members of th« 
association. 
discussed are the model state flour and 
bread enrichment bill; possible pan-size 
legislation; War Food Order No. 1, to- 
day and in the postwar period. A rep- 
resentative of the War Food Administra- 
tion will attend. Other subjects of in- 
terest will also be considered. 

The baking industry today is at 
peak, Secretary Dallas said in the an- 
nouncement of the meetings, and bakers 
that 


problems that are certain to arise in the 


must protect position by meeting 


postwar period. 


Seven Session Chairmen Named 
for Bakery Engineers’ Meeting 


Cnicaco, Int.—Seven session chairmen 
have been appointed for the next annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, which has been sched- 
uled for March 5-8. 

The Monday morning 
general one conducted by the officers 
of the society. The Monday afternoon 
session will be presided over by John C. 
Summers, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York. Otto Richter, Richter’s Bakery, 
San. Antonio, Texas, has accepted the 
assignment as chairman for the Tuesday 
morning session. Ernest H. Goldsmith, 
Omar, Inc., Omaha, who made such a 
fine presentation last year on manpower, 
will develop a program for Tuesday aft- 
ernoon, built around this general sub- 


session is a 


ject. 

W. W. Reece, W. E. Long Co., Chi- 
cago, specialist on equipment, will head 
the session for Wednesday morning, de- 
voted to that subject. J. M. Albright, 
Miller-Patton Baking Co., Rockford, IIL, 
a member of the executive committee, 
has accepted the responsibility for the 
Wednesday afternoon session. Arthur 
F. Cordes, Ce-lect Baking Co., Boston, 
Mass., whose sweet yeast 
goods last year was so widely acclaimed, 
will develop the Thursday morning ses- 
sion devoted to cakes. The final session, 


paper on 


Thursday afternoon, will be presided 
over by L. D. Gleason, Gleason’s Home- 
made Pies, Indianapolis, Ind. 

In charge of the music committee for 
the entire meeting will be William E. 
Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Reading, whose 
ability along these lines is well known. 

The men appointed chairmen of these 
sessions are those who have already 
demonstrated their ability as partici- 
pants in earlier programs. 

On Oct. 15 the program committee 
met again to consider the details of the 
various sessions prepared by the chair- 
men, for final approval by the executive 
committee on the following day. 
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AMERICAN MILLERS PLAN 
CONVENTION IN NOVEMBER 


A one-day conference of the American 
Millers Association will be held Nov. 
13 at the Brown Hotel, Louisville. Pres- 
ent and future problems of thi soft 
wheat milling industry will be dis ussed 
at the meeting -which will be -a business 
conference, with no entertainment o 
exhibits planned, Officers of the ass0- 
ciation are: president, Emmett Loy; 
president, Corliss Watkins, and_ secre 
tary-treasurer, Peggy Perdiue. 


vice 
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Since 1856 EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 
New Ulm, Minnesota 
at and Rye Flours 
“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 
Tops in Bakery Flours 
* * 
Th 
THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
\ 1 | Quality Millers Since 1879 
V Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 
I Che sia OU R = - serene 
ROBINSON | || AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
SALINA, KANSAS 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
= ial ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 
| V an Dusen Harrington Co. HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 
pa Grain Merchan ts . : ean ad cca Quality Trade 
| BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
| HOUSTON MILLING CO. 
| MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH Seren Ei Houston, Texas 
Exceptional Bakery Flours iy HAROLD A. MERRILL 
TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE B Grain and Ranches 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. XAMAS CRY Wi’ 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. “Geo earna tes 
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Minnesota Girt Frour..... 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


Enriched |" rien” 


long on quality! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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Today & Yesterday 


The Fighting Redhead 


HE following story, which appeared 
a 3 in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, was 
written by Rolief Loveland, war corre- 
spondent. Capt. Spencer, a former em- 
ployee of the Toledo plant of the Chase 
Bag Co., is the son of C. L. Spencer, 
managing director, Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Cleveland. 

“Capt. William L. Spencer, 26, a mem- 
ber of Gen. Patton’s Third Army, has 
red hair and the sort of fighting dispo- 
sition that goes with his hair. 

“He has already won the Silver Star. 
The captain commands a company of 
tanks of the Fourth Armored Division. 
I had heard, indirectly, that he had done 
a whale of a job. I pried and prodded 
and extracted just enough information 
to be able to write a story saying that 
Capt. Spencer had been in action and 
that was about all. But it was not hard 
to get the story of Capt. Spencer and 
his heroic exploits because everybody 
else was delighted to talk about them. 

“It seems that on Sept. 19, Combat 
Command A of the Fourth Armored 
Division was attacked by a large force 
of enemy tanks and infantry. This 
enemy force was counterattacked from 
several points by tanks. One of these 
counterattacks took place in the vicinity 
of Reichicourt La Petite. A Company 
of this battalion, commanded by Capt. 
Spencer, led the tank force which en- 
gaged the Germans in this vicinity, and 
his company destroyed nine German 
tanks. Capt. Spencer’s tank 
stroyed. The skipper collected the sur- 
vivors from his knocked-out tank and led 
them on foot to the battalion assembly 
area, a distance of about three miles. 

“He arrived there with his men after 
dark, and the captain made the walk 
despite the fact that he had_ been 
wounded in the leg in several places. 
After he had received medical assistance 
the red-headed Clevelander spent the rest 
of the night in 
mand in preparation for the next day’s 


was de- 


reorganizing his com- 


action. 

“On Sept. 20 the battalion was moved 
to the vicinity of Ley and Moncourt. 
Commanding his company from a _ bor- 
rowed tank, Capt. Spencer and his boys 
really went to town. One of Spencer’s 
tanks was destroyed, but the enemy lost 
14 tanks, wheeled vehicles and 
three guns demolished, and 257 Ger- 
mans were killed and 15 taken prisoners. 

“On the morning of Sept. 21 cavalry 


eight 





“The other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 

Roller Mills, “I showed Oswald Ott a piece in the paper which 

told how chemical investigators had worked out 

ways to make more’n two hundred things out of 

jes’ plain corn, countin’ in the cobs, shucks, 

stalks an’ everything. Oswald looked the 

list over right careful an’ then let out that, 

such bein’ the case, he couldn’t see jes’ why 

the guv’ment had to bear down on him so hard 

and send revenuers around to smash up his lab’ra- 

tory back in the hills about every so often. ‘What I got to 
allow,’ says Oswald, ‘is it’s a hell of a guv’ment.’ ” 











outposts screening the east of Combat  ‘She’s three months old today. I’ve nev- 
Command A were driven in by a large — er seen her.’” 

group of German infantry, led by ap- = = 
proximately 30 enemy tanks. The bat- 
talion attacked A Company, still 
led by Capt. Spencer, gained the high 
ground to the east of Juvelize, but first 
the enemy tanks had to be fought in spite 


of the fact that these tanks had superior 


“Nothing will ruin a country if the pec- 
and ple 

Themselves will undertake its safety; 
And nothing can save it if they leave 
That safety in any hands but their own.” 
ce —Daniel Webster. 
position. a 

“Although Capt. Spencer knew he was _ 
outnumbered 20 to 10, he led his brave Su ] DAs ‘od 
company into the fight. He destroyed MW 
14 enemy tanks, routed the rest of them T is not as easy a matter to get rid of 
and about 250 infantrymen. surpluses as some people think. At 
The fight was so hotly contested that the first 
ammunition in A Company ran low. Sev- army had a tremendous stock of food in 
eral enemy tanks were disabled by high- 
explosive fire after armor-piercing am- 
munition had run out. 

“When relieved by another company distributors. 
late in the fight, the tanks of A Company But that 
had nothing but rounds of smoke shells needed dollar exchange, so they sold the 
rack to use against the food to traders who dumped it in Amer- 

ica. It not only sold for ridiculously low 
much of the had 
deteriorated, bad resulted. 


That can easily happen when you give 


German 
close of the world war the 
Rather than return the food it 


the food to the 


France. 
give 
The 


French 


was decided to 


French Republic. French govern- 
ment gave it to 


French distributors at time 


in the ready 
enemy. 

“T asked him what it felt like when a 
shell smashed into a tank in which one 
was riding. ‘It’s sort of a jar,’ he said, 
‘but you don’t feel the concussion much 
when they come through. The tank does 
one of two things: it starts burning or a stockpile of food 
It it starts burning, you Aleutians. When the Japs occupied the 
Aleutians, the War Food Administration 
prepared stocks of food 
suitable for the army in the cold Alas- 
kan climate. The stockpile was based 
on’ the probability of a long campaign 
there. But the Aleutian campaign col- 
lapsed more quickly than expected, so 
the stockpile of food is still there. 


prices here but food 


and a mess 
food away, even in a foreign country. 


And problem of 


then there is the 
prepared for the 
it stops dead. 
start jumping; if it doesn’t burn—well, 
I’ve had two tanks knocked out from 
under me. The first didn’t burn, it just 
stopped, so I stayed in it and fought.’ 

“Capt. Spencer is married. His wife, 
Anne C., lives in Utica, N. Y., with her 
parents. ‘Do have any children?” 
I inquired. 

“*T have one daughter named Susan,’ 
And his voice was very soft. 


tremendous 


you 
This food is not suitable to be moved 


he replied. down to the South Pacific jungle war- 


fare. Nor is shipping available to bring 
it back to this country—and if so, what 
to do with it here? If it were thrown 
on the market here, it would demoralize 
the market, 
sparsely settled north country there just 


and of course up in the 
isn’t the market that could absorb it jn 
years, to say nothing of demoralizing 
what little market there is. 

No wonder Washington 
what to do 


Officials are 
worrying about with sur- 
pluses that will soon show up all over 
the world.—Progressive Grocer. 


Euen Exchange 
Food is valued highly on the fighting 
Proof: the 


after 


following incident, 
reported just Allied 
vaded the South of France. 
lieutenant 


fronts. 
forces in- 
An American “discovered” 
a big sedan abandoned by German ven- 
erals. He drove it 
then traded it to a captain for a para- 


for a few hours, and 


chute. 
The 


across a 


captain tried to drive the car 
unde rear- 

In that 
French unit for 


Pro IV@s- 


river, tere out the 


riage, and damaged the motor. 
state he traded it to a 


one chicken and seven eggs. 


sive Grocer. 
=ss = 


Competition to make higher quality 
goods, to provide more satisfactory serv- 
ice, is beneficial and fruitful. to all; but 
mere “cut-throat” competition 


which tends to drive many, particularly 


price 


the small merchant, out of business, ends 
in monopoly which in turn gives inefh- 
cient, unsatisfactory and expensive serv- 
ice. So the people who at the time may 
have rejoiced at the somewhat lower 
prices and costs, in the end invariably 
and pay a bitter 

-Henry Latimer. 


are exploited, price. 


AUTUMN 
Loud blackbirds swoop 
Across the field, 
Where stubble 
Its golden yield. 


AVE 


Stalks that flourished 
Tall and strong, 

Have borne their fruit, 
Have sung their song. 
Frost binds the clod 
With crystal rind, 

And chaff rides skyward 
On the wind. 


Mavup E. Uscuot 
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Tri-State Milling Co. Plant, Rapid City, S. D. 


An “A” Award Winner 


Ts Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, S. D., is the third 
flour mill in the United States to have won the War Food 
Administration and Army-Navy “A” award for outstanding per- 
formance in the production of flour and feedstuffs. The other 
two mills that have been so honored are Fisher Flouring Mills 
Ce. of Seattle, Wash., and Ballard & Ballard, Louisville, Ky. 
\ppropriate ceremonies were held at Rapid City Nov. 2 at 
which time the “A” pennant and pins were presented. 

There seems to be, at first thought, something incongruous 
about the Tri-State Milling Co. and an “A” award. Perhaps 


that incongruity is accounted for by the fact that the mill is 
small, compared to the other mills that have won the award; 
and by the fact that one would not expect to find a flour mill 
eligible for an “A” award tucked away in South Dakota’s 
famous and scenic Black Hills with its world famous Mount 
Rushmore National Monument. 

The capacity of the mill is approximately 1,200 sacks. The 
persons who decide on recipients of the “A” award, however, 
do not use a plant’s capacity as a yardstick for determining 
eligibility. The thought that the com- (Continued on Page 4a.) 
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Nitrogen, Rainfall and Wheat Protein 


By Dr. C. O. Swanson 


Kansas State College 


Eprror’s Note.—Reprinted here is the 
text of an address made by Dr. Swanson, 
professor of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, at the joint 
ig of the Pioneer Section, Ameri- 


ssociation of Cereal Chemists, and 


mee! 


can 
District 1, Association of Operative Mill- 


Hutchinson, Kansas, Sept. 9, Dr. 


ers, 
Swanson’s address emphasizes the rela- 
tion between protein content of wheat 


he amount of available nitrogen in 


and (he 
the soil. 
cuss the subject, having been engaged in 


He is eminently qualified to dis- 


that type of research for many years. 


¥ ¥ 


YT ITROGEN is the central element 

| in protein; from 17 to 18% of 
wheat protein consists of this 
element alone. This means that a rela- 
large amount of nitrogen is re- 
Hard wheat 


tivel 
quired to produce protein. 
grain contains, On an average, about 
2% nitrogen or about 14%, lbs per bu. 
The straw obtained in threshing a bushel 
ff wheat contains another three fourths 
for each bushel 


of a pound. Thus, 
of wheat grown there must be available 
to the wheat plants about 2 Ibs of nitro- 
gen and practically all of this element 
must come from the nitrates in the soil. 
The supply of nitrogen in available form 
is the most limited of the various ele- 
ments used to build the organic sub- 
stances in wheat. Approximately 90% 
of the material in wheat consists of 
three elements: carbon, oxygen and hy- 
drogen. Carbon comes from carbon di- 
oxide gas of the air, all the hydrogen 
comes from water, and oxygen comes 
partly from water and partly from air. If 
there is enough water in the soil to sup- 
port the physiological functions, there 
is an abundance for the building of com- 
pounds. The supply of these three ele- 
ments as far as needed for the con- 
struction of 96% of the plant sub- 
stance is therefore unlimited. 

rhe remaining 4% of the wheat sub- 
stance comes from the soil. For hard 
wheat a little more than one half of the 
material from the soil is nitrogen. The 
reniaining 2% consists mainly of min- 
eral elements of the ash, 
the important fact for the present 

ission is that the available nitrogen 
which is supplied to the plant by the 
soil is limited while the elements needed 


to produce starch and other nonnitrog- 
enous organic compounds are not lim- 
ite The mineral elements are also 


limited in some soils but the present 
discussion will deal chiefly with nitrogen. 

Nitrogen is needed in all stages of 
growth of the wheat plant but the larg- 
est amounts are required during forma- 
tien of the head. The kernels contain 
relatively more nitrogen than the re- 
mainder of the plant. There are ap- 
proximately 114 Ibs of nitrogen in a 
bushel of wheat and ¥, lb in the straw 
and chaff which produced the grain. 
The abundance or scarcity of available 
nitrogen during head formation may, 


therefore, be the deciding factor between 
a high and a low protein wheat. <A 
large crop, measured in bushels per acre 
yield, may also be a low protein crop 
since the amount of available nitrogen is 
distributed in a larger amount of grain. 
Usually there is a certain or fixed amount 
of available nitrogen for any given crop 
and a high yielding crop only distributes 
that nitrogen in a larger amount of 
grain. For the purpose of illustration, 
suppose one had only 10 lbs of pigment 
but an unlimited amount of oil with 
which to make some paint. The bril- 
liance of the color of the resulting paint 
would depend upon the concentration 
of the pigment—whether one made 5 
gallons of paint or 15 gallons. 
SOME EFFECTS OF SOIL NITRATES 

Well-defined 
fields frequently may be observed be- 
This is especially 


green spots in wheat 
fore the plants head. 
true in fields which have been pastured. 
The wheat growing in the spots is of 
a darker green color, taller, and ap- 
pears to be growing more vigorously 
than in the surrounding areas. Scientists 
at the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station made a comprehensive study of 
the wheat and soil in these spots and in 
the surrounding areas. Casual observa- 
tions indicated that the differences be- 
tween the wheat growing in these spots 
and in surrounding areas were caused 
from fertilization by urine voided by 
animals which had pastured in these 
fields. This assumption proved to be 
true since identical spots were produced 
artificially by adding bovine urine to the 
soil in wheat fields, approximately in 
such amounts as would be voided by 
an animal. Increased growth, yield of 
grain and larger protein percentages 
were also produced by adding commer- 
cial sodium nitrate. 

The measurements made which are of 
particular interest to the present discus- 
sion were: Total nitrogen and nitrates 
in the soil, both in the fertile spots and 
in surrounding areas. The total nitro- 
gen was reported in per cent of the 
weight of soil and the nitrates in parts 
per million. The percentages of pro- 
tein in the wheat and also the weight of 
grain harvested in 4 sq ft areas, both 
from the spots and surrounding areas 
were the other measures of importance. 

Théwaverages of the figures for total 
nitrogen and nitrates in the soil are 
given in Table 1. The total nitrogen 
was somewhat higher in spots than in 
the surrounding areas, but the differences 
were too small to account for the results 
obtained. The big differences occurred 
in the amount of nitrates which were 
from 21% to nearly 19 times larger in 
the spots than in surrounding areas. 
Since wheat obtains its nitrogen mostly 
in the form of nitrates it is evident that 
the plants in the fertile spots had an 
abundance of nitrates while those in the 
surrounding areas were limited. The 
main differences between the spots were 
not in the total nitrogen in the soil but 


in the amounts available to the wheat 
when needed. 

The averages of the weights of grain 
harvested per unit area, expressed as 
grams, and the percentages of protein in 
the grain both from the spots and sur- 
rounding areas are given in Table 2. 
The weights of grain obtained from the 
spots were in each year considerably 
over twice as great as from equal sur- 





Dr. C. O. Swanson 


rounding areas. The protein percent- 
ages in the wheat from the spots were 
for two years 3%, and for one year 
2.2% higher than in the wheat from 
surrounding areas. These data show 
that with an abundance of nitrates in 
the soil both the yields and the pro- 
tein percentages of the wheat will be 
large. 

Table 1—Total nitrogen and nitrates in 

the soil (averages) 


Total nitrogen Nitrates 








Around In the Around In the 

the spots spots the spots spots 
Year % N parts per million 
1929 .. .129 .143 20.2 52.4 
1980 .. «138 .149 3 39.2 
1931 .. £46 .156 49.6 
1938 .. 443 153 2.6 51.8 


Table 2—Weight of grain per 4 sq. ft. and 
percentage of protein (averages) 


Grams of grain Protein % 


Around From Around From 

the the the the 

Year spots spots spots spots 
1931 ..61.9 131.1 10.31 13.32 
1932 ..56.1 143.1 11.29 13.49 
1933 ..56.3 1 5 11.77 14,75 





AMOUNT OF PROTEIN PER ACRE 

The differences shown by the data in 
Table 2 stand out even more boldly if 
calculations are made of the total grams 
of protein obtained from the unit areas 
harvested both in the spots and _ sur- 
rounding areas. The averages of the 
values obtained are given in Table 3. 
The weights of protein in the grain 
grown in the fertile spots were about 
three times as large as from equal sur- 
rounding areas. From the standpoint of 
national and international nutrition the 
amount of protein obtained per acre 





is even more important than the per- 
centage of protein in the grains. 


Table 3—Grams of protein per 4 sq. ft. 
areas (averages) 





Around From 
the spots the spots 

cst oEwaw eee es 6. 17.46 
eee seoensesece 5 19.44 
18.03 





EFFECT ON LODGING 

The idea is rather general that an 
abundance of available nitrogen in the 
soil causes lodging. Observations made 
on these spots gave evidence of lodg- 
ing in only a few instances. Measure- 
ments made on the strength of straw 
showed that the average strength was 
greater in the wheat grown in the spots 
than in the surrounding areas. Lodging, 
therefore, does not necessarily occur be- 
cause of an abundance of available 
nitrogen, although this may be a con- 
tributing cause. 

EFFECTS OF ADDING SODIUM NITRATE 

That the increase in yield and in pro 
tein percentage from these spots was 
due to nitrates in the soil was further 
shown by the application of sodium 
nitrate. A few of the results selected 
from data obtained are given in Table 4. 
Table 4—Effects of adding sodium nitrate at 

the rate of 500 Ibs per acre 


Date of Yield bu Protein 
treatment per acre % 
No treatment ...... 10.6 12.2 
Ot. BB. 24.6 650 14.0 12.7 
ee Pere ere 13.5 15.9 
MTOR 8 sévcesivss 12.7 16.0 


These figures substantiate the preced- 
ing evidence that both yield and protein 
content may be increased by a sufficiency 
of nitrates. 

TILLAGE AS A FACTOR 

A question of practical importance 
is how may the nitrate content of the 
soil be increased and so produce both 
better yield and higher protein content 
in the wheat grain. ‘Tillage experiments 
made at the Kansas station give valu- 
able information on this question. The 
main object of these experiments was 
to determine the effects of time and 
depth of plowing on the yield as meas- 
ured in bushels of wheat per acre. De- 
terminations of nitrates in the soil, pro- 
tein percentages in the wheat. and mill- 
ing and baking values were also made. 
The land selected for these experiments 
had been cropped continuously to cereals 
for about 30 years. On this land were 
measured out 15 1-10-acre plots. The 
general plan was to plow at depths of 
three or seven inches or to list, together 
with supplementary soil preparations, 
some plots in July, others in August, and 
The seeding, 
after supplementary preparations, oc- 
Oats were the last 
crop grown before these experiments 


still others in September. 
curred about Oct. 1. 
A few of the more out- 


on a 10 
year average, are given in Table 5, 


were begun. 
standing results, computed 

The early plowing increased the yield 
and protein percentages and consequent- 
ly the pounds of protein per acre. The 


(Continued on page 6a.) 




























An “A” Award Winner 


(Continued from front cover) 
pany might become eligible for the award 
never entered the minds of the men who 
run the Tri-State Milling Co. Those 
men, Carl A. Quarnberg, president; 
Paul R. Quarnberg, vice president and 
treasurer, and Edward F. Gronert, sec- 
retary; were quite amazed when they 
were informed that the WFA officials, 
with Army-Navy collaboration, had se- 
lected the Tri-State Milling Co. as de- 
serving of the “A” award. 

The citation notifying the company of 
the award was not specific in setting 
forth the exact performance record that 
formed the basis of the committee’s de- 


cision. Carl Quarnberg said that un- 





The people of Rapid City share in 
the pride of achievement won by the com- 
pany. The local newspaper commented 
editorially that “It is a high honor and a 


matter for great pride to the Black 
Hills and all Western South Dakota.” 
The editorial also stated: “It should be 
particularly noted that the award is 


made both to the management and to 
the employees of the milling company. 
It is team work that has made extraor- 
dinary production possible. The mill will 
be entitled to fly an achievement flag 
and each employee to wear a button sig- 
nifying his unusual part in the nation’s 
war and peace effort.” 

That local pride arises in part from 











This picture, taken in 





1940, shows the original Quarnberg Mill in Sweden 


which was operated during the middle of the last century by Jonas Quarnberg, 
the grandfather of Carl and Paul Quarnberg, officers of the Tri-State Milling Co. 


doubtedly it was principally the produc- 
tion and distribution of feedstuffs during 
a 10-week period last spriag that made 
The territory 


the company was subjected 


the eligible. 


served by 


company 


to a long period of snowstorms that all 
but isolated the western South Dakota 
and eastern Wyoming ranches who were 
in desperate need of feedstuffs to tide 
their already gaunt livestock over until 
spring pastures Red tape 
was cut right and left, priorities and 
rigidly ob- 


freshened. 


quotas that were normally 
served were dispensed with because of 
the urgent need for feed. Snow drifts 
daily blocked the roads leading from the 
distribution centers, making delivery of 
the feed to the difficult. That 
difficulty was overcome when the U. S. 
Army took over the job with the aid of 
the state’s snow plows and other road 
were 


ranches 


equipment. Perhaps some rules 
broken and some precedents established. 
The important fact, however, to all per- 
the ranchers, War Food 
Administration the offi- 
cials, and the mill personnel that 


large numbers of livestock were saved 





sons concerned 
officials, army 


was 


for the nation’s food supply instead of 
perishing through lack of feed. 
Operatives in the feed and flour mill 
played a vital part in the achievement of 
the record the The 


set by company. 


men worked seven days a week for a 
continuous 10-week period to produce 
the feed needed. 
shut down over the week-end and 
10-week period of capacity operation 
without a shutdown is a record for the 
plant, officials said. 


The plants normally 
the 
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lection committees, Red Cross drives, 
civic clubs, selective service boards, etc. 
For recreation, they take advantage of 
the excellent hunting and fishing afforded 
by the Black Hills country. 

It is expected that Paul Alexander 
(Lex) Quarnberg, the son of Carl, will 
continue the family association with the 
milling industry. He is the only male 
member of the fourth 
Quarnbergs and at present is a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy Air Corps in the 
Southwest Pacific. He is a graduate of 
Colorado University and holds a master 
of arts degree from the Harvard School 
of Business Administration. 

Running flour mills is a Quarnberg 
family tradition that had its inception 
in the hills and fjords of Sweden. Per- 
sons familiar with the Swedish language 
probably recognize the anglicized “quarn” 
of the 
“kyarn” which, in Swedish, is “mill.” The 


generation of 


surname. It originally was 
“berg” syllable is Swedish for knoll or 
hill, making a literal translation of the 
name “mill-hill.” 

Jonas Quarnberg, the grandfather of 
Carl and Paul Quarnberg, operated a 
mill in his native country of Sweden be- 
fore migrating to the United States with 
a party of Swedish immigrants in 1869, 
a few years after the close of the Civil 
War when the west was held out as the 
land of promise to peoples of other lands. 
The rugged plains country of Dakota 
territory was a marked change from the 
green hills and valleys of their native 
Sweden but the Quarnbergs and people 
like 
stuff. 

Hans Quarnberg, the father of Carl 
and Paul Quarnberg, was a boy of 14 
when the Quarnbergs came to this coun- 
try. He worked for father until 
1880, at which time he and two brothers- 


them were made of pretty stern 


his 





Shown above is the mill built in 1880 by Hans Quarnberg, father of the 
Quarnberg Brothers, Tri-State Milling Co., on the Vermilion river at Center- 
ville, S. D., and was the first Quarnberg mill property in that state. 


the fact that the Tri-State Milling Co. 
is more than a Quarnberg institution. 
There are 125 stockholders, the majority 
of whom are residents of its trade ter- 
ritory—the Black Hills the West 
River country. 


and 


Carl and Paul 


Gronert—de- 


The company’s officers 


Quarnberg and Edward 
scribe themselves as “just average coun- 
try millers.” The men are quite active 


in civic affairs with service on scrap col- 





in-law built a mill on the Vermilion riv- 
er at Riverside, S. D., seven miles south 
About seven years later 
from Riverside to 


of Centerville. 
the mill 
Centerville when the railroad was built 
through the latter town. 

The Quarnbergs continued their mill- 


was moved 


ing operations at Centerville for some 
time, and after selling their interest in 
the mill, were located at Chamberlain 
and Platte, S. D., for a time. 
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Carl A. 


Quarnberg 


The Tri-State Milling Co. was org:n- 
ized in 1913 with its “home office” at Belle 
Fourche, S. D., and the Belle 
Mill, with a capacity of 60 bbls daily, 


Fourche 
was the first unit. It was later increased 
to 300 bbls daily. The elder Mr. Quarnberg 
and Carl were two of the incorporators, 
with Paul joining the firm about two 


years later. The newly formed company 


made good progress and in 1919 pur- 
chased the mill at Sturgis, S. D. This 


mill had a daily capacity of about 60 
bbls. 

In 1929 the company purchased the 
Rapid River Milling Co. 
Rapid City. This plant had a capacity 
of 300 bbls. 
be the headquarters of the company un- 
til 1931 when 
Rapid City. 


The company, under the direction of 


property at 
Belle Fourche continued to 
moved to 


its offices were 


Paul and Carl Quarnberg and Mr. 
Gronert, continued to progress and it 
soon became apparent that further ex- 


pansion would be necessary. It was de- 
cided to build a larger mill at Rapid 
City, instead of acquiring another prop- 
erty, and the men decided that if they 
were to build a mill, it should be one of 
the best in the country. 

That 
construction in 1937, of one of the coun- 
efficient 


ambition was realized with the 


try’s most modern and flour 


The unit is not large—1,200 sacks 
daily capacity—but it is 
efficient. The structure is of reinforced 


mills. 
modern and 


Paul R. Quarnberg 
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concrete and is fireproof throughout. The 
architect who designed the building 
knew something of the special require- 
ments of flour mill buildings and there 
is not anything to be wanted. Glass 
building tile was used on all floors, in- 
stead of ordinary windows, and _ the 
floors are well lighted. 

The mill is air-conditioned with the ex- 
ception of the warehouse and packing 
floor. Automatic machinery maintains 
constant temperature and humidity con- 
ditions throughout the upper five floors 
and the advantages of air-conditioning 
are readily apparent in the uniform flour 
extraction percentages obtained by the 
mill 
|| spouting is made of tubular sheet 


> 


| and all elevator legs and_ boots 


mie 
are metal also. The only wood used in 
the mill is that contained in the purifiers 
and sifters and in the conveyors in the 
elev ators. 


ors are concrete, which are kept 


painted. The walls are plastered and 
painted a_ soft, light-reflecting white. 
The mill, while it is a compact unit, is 
not crowded for space. Ample room 
surrounds all units, making them easily 
accessible for adjusting, oiling and clean- 
ing 

he mill has elevators with a com- 


bined storage capacity of 300,000 bus 
with 210,000 of that in the concrete ele- 
vators and 90,000 in cribs. The company 
operates a string of about 25 line ele- 
vators in western South Dakota and one 
plant in eastern Wyoming. 

Just as operative millers admire the 
mill and express approval of its spic- 


9 


and-span appearance with audible “ah’s 





Edward Gronert 


and “oh’s,” so do visiting cereal chem- 
ists comment about the products con- 
trol laboratory connected with the mill. 
The laboratory, located in the basement 
of the nearby office building, is a com- 
pact and complete unit built to fit the 
needs of the mill and feed plant. In 
iddition to the usual moisture, protein, 
and ash apparatus, it is equipped for 
and fiber determinations of feed- 
stuffs. The Buhler experimental mill, 
scourer and other grinding and reducing 
machines are contained in a_ separate 
reom. A third room contains the bak- 
ing laboratory with its proofing cabinet, 
rotary hearth electric oven, mixers, and 
other equipment needed to conduct bak- 
ing tests on different batches of flour as 
they are received from the mill. 
Stewart N. White is chief chemist. He 
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has been with the Tri-State Milling Co. 
for the past five years in that capacity, 
formerly having been associated with 
what people in the trade in the North- 
west refer to as “the state mill,” mean- 
ing the state-owned and operated flour 
and durum mill at Grand Forks, N. D. 
Mr. White is a graduate of the South 
Dakota Agricultural College, where he 
majored in chemistry. For a good many 
years “Swan’s Down” was brand name of 
the company’s leading family flour. The 
name was registered in nine states in the 
company’s territory. Igleheart Bros., a 
division of General Foods, Inc., about 
five years ago purchased the Tri-State 


Milling Co. rights or claim to the brand 
name and the Tri-State company then 
adopted “Rushmore” for the brand name 


of its family flour. The trade-mark in- 
corporates a picture of the famed Mount 


Rushmore national monument designed 




















by Gutzon Borglum, a noted sculptor. 
The monument, which includes the heads 
of Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson and 
Theodore Roosevelt, is chiseled in a 
mountainside about 30 miles south of 


Rapid City. 
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The picture directly above shows a 
part of the Tri-State Milling Co. labor- 
atory located in the basement of the of- 
fice building. The mill room and the bak- 
ing laboratory occupy another section of 
the floor. The laboratory is equipped 
for all routine analyses of flour and feed. 
The picture at the left, taken in 1909, 
shows the office of the Rapid River Mill- 
ing Co., predecessor of the present com- 
pany. The man in the picture is J. J. 
McNamara, then manager of the mill. 
Mr. McNamara was a bachelor, thus all 
of the “pretty girl” picture calendars. 
The old-fashioned telephone, wood-burn- 
ing heating stove, and other items will 
serve to refresh the memories of many 





“old-time” millers. 





Coronado’s 


ORONADO discovered millers at 

work in the ancient grass-house vil- 
lage of Wichita in 1541, presaging the 
milling industry of the modern city of 
that name. He also discovered them in 
what is now Arizona and New Mexico. 
A stone corn mill, which was discovered 
when it broke the point of a farmer’s 
plowshare four miles from Lyons, Kan- 
sas, 17 years ago, may have been one 
used to grind meal for the armored 
conquistadores who enjoyed Indian 
bread and corn-on-the-cob four centuries 
ago. 

Coronado was enthusiastic concerning 
the fertility of the soil he found in Kan- 
sas. He praised highly the industry of 
the women millers and also enjoyed the 
bread they baked. In a letter to King 
Charles V of Spain he wrote: 

“The food which they eat in this coun- 
try is corn, of which they have a great 
abundance, and beans and venison... . 
They make the best corn cakes I have 
ever seen anywhere, and this is what 
everybody ordinarily eats. They have 
the very best arrangement and machin- 
ery for grinding corn that was ever 
seen. Oné of the Indian women here 
will grind as much as four Mexicans.” 

Viewed in modern light, the machinery 
was not so good as Coronado would have 
us believe, because it is further de- 
scribed by Pedro de Casteneda, the his- 
torian of the Coronado expedition, whose 
writings are second only to the letters 


iscovery of Indian Millers 


of the chief as the source of informa- 
tion concerning the expedition. Casteneda 
did not describe the corn grinding of 
the Wichitas or other tribes encountered 
in Kansas. For that reason, we are led 
to think that he was more impressed 
with the process of the Pueblo Indians. 
Of their milling operations, he wrote: 

“They keep separate houses where they 
prepare the food for eating and where 
they grind the meal, very clean. This 
is a separate room or closet, where they 
have a trough with three stones fixed in 
stiff clay. Three women go in there, 
each one having a stone with which one 
breaks the corn, the next grinds it, and 
the third grinds it again. 

“They take off their shoes, do up their 
hair, shake their clothes, cover their 
heads before they enter the door. A man 
sits at the door playing on a fife while 
they grind, moving the stones to the 
music and singing together. They grind 
a large quantity at one time, because they 
make all their bread of meal soaked in 
water like wafers. They gather a great 
quantity of brushwood and dry it to 
use for cooking all through the year.” 

Cooking arrangements required con- 
siderable skill. The Indians had no iron 
baking ovens. Three general methods 
were used for preparing corn. One con- 
sisted simply of picking green corn and 
placing it with the husks on in hot 
ashes. Live coals were placed beneath 
the ears. Ashes were laid upon the coals 
to protect the ears. More hot ashes were 


placed on top. Over all still more hot 
coals were heaped. These were the orig- 


Today we boil our 


’ 


inal “roasting ears.’ 
roasting ears. 

A second method of cooking corn was 
to grind the dry corn into meal, wet it 
and make it into cakes, then drop the 
cakes into hot grease. To render hot 
grease, the Indian dropped chunks of 
buffalo fat into an earthenware pot. On 
this he dropped stones which had been 
heated in the ashes or coals. The heat 
of the stones would melt the fat and it 
would ooze out until the pot was filled 
to the desired height. Then the Indian 
dropped his cakes of corn into the grease 
and it would sizzle and cook somewhat 
like a doughnut. The use of stones for 
heating the meat was necessary. Were 
fire applied directly to the pot, it would 
crack, 

The old corn mills of stone had one 
bad feature. Indian skeletons dug from 
burial pits in Arizona and from some 
parts of New Mexico show that the teeth 
were ground away. According to some 
writers, the stone used in such instances 
was ground up with the pounding so that 
bits of stone were mixed with the meal. 
This ground the teeth away when the 
Indians ate the mixture of meal and 
fine stone. 

Similar dental troubles are not report- 
ed from skeletal remains of Indians 
found on the Plains. Either better grind- 
ing mills were used or the Indians did 
not eat enough corn. 
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Wheat Protein 








(Continued from page 3a.) 
amounts of nitrates were several times 
as large in the early plowed as in the 
late disked or plowed. The complete 
data showed that earliness of plowing 
was of more importance than the depth 
of plowing. The early plowing, followed 
by supplementary treatments, prevented 
weed growth and facilitated moisture 
storage in the soil. The moisture and 
tillage promoted nitrification of the or- 
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ganic matter and thus prepared a suffi- 
of nitrates for the wheat to be 
The prevention of 


ciency 

sown on the land, 

weed growth means that these nitrates 

are saved for the wheat. 

Table 5—Influence of tillage on yield, pro- 
tein content and nitrates in the soil 


Pro- Ni- 

Pro- tein trates 

Bu per tein lbs in soil 

Treatment acre % peracre p.p.m. 
Disked at seed- 

re te ocr KF 12.1 55.9 6.7 
Plowed Sept. 15, 

3 in. deep .. 13.1 12.2 96.0 9.4 
Plowed July 15, 

7 in. deep .. 20.1 13.9 167.6 27.6 


At what time are the largest amounts 
of nitrogen absorbed by the wheat from 





the soil? Answers to this question are 
found in the extensive studies of the win- 
ter wheat plant at different stages of 
development made by Dr. Edwin C. 
Miller. The maximum percentage of to- 
tal nitrogen in the plant as a whole oc- 
curred in the four-week seedling stage, 
late October and early November, and 
in mid-March. In these periods the 
percentage of nitrogen in the dry mat- 
ter of leaves and stems was slightly 
more than 5%, equivalent to nearly 30% 
protein. From the middle of March 
the percentage of nitrogen decreased in 
the leaves and stems until at harvest it 
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FREE PAMPHLET 
Bag Conservation is a Wartime Must. 
Send for Free Pamphlet giving sug- 
gestions on proper filling, closing and 
hand!ing of Cloth Bags. 
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FROM 


CLOTH 
BAG; 








Slugger MecTruck heard that a ten- 
pound cloth bag is just the right size 
for a man’s handkerchief. So he ripped 
out the seam to prove it—just like 
thousands of housewives are doing. All 
it needs now is a litthe hemming. 

It’s amazing how many handy articles 
are made from small cloth bags (large 
ones, too—but the WPB is now asking 
that we put them back in service as 
bags). Doilies, dish holders, drapes, 
bibs, tray cloths, napkins and an end- 
less number of articles take their origin 
from these handy containers. 

Good merchandisers know the value of 
customer goodwill built through such 
highly re-usable containers, Stay with 


economical cloth bags. 





Tertile Bay Manufacturers Association 
100 NORTH LASALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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was less than 1% or about 5% protein, 
The amounts of nitrogen, however, are 
different from the percentages. The 
maximum amount was present jn the 
leaves and stems at or about the time of 
heading. From that time on the amount 
of nitrogen, and hence the protein, de. 
creased in the leaves and stems anq 
increased in the heads due to transference 
from the leaves and stems. This trang. 
ference continually increased the amount 
of nitrogen in the heads from the time 
they emerged until harvest, but account- 
ed for only part of the increase of jitro. 
gen in the heads, since some came from 
the soil during head formation. This 
again emphasizes the importance of 4 
continuous supply of available nitrates 
in the soil. 

During the first two thirds of the life 
of the wheat, or until the middle of 
March, the amount of nitrogen taken 
from the soil was small in comparison 
with what was taken during the last 
one third of the life of the wheat. While 
the percentage of nitrogen in the dry 
matter was the highest in the fal and 
early spring, the total amount was not 
large because of the relatively small 
growth. The amount absorbed from the 
soil up to mid-March was from 1-10 to 
1-5 of the total. This meant that from 
1-5 to 9-10 of the total nitrogen in 
the plant used to build protein was 
absorbed after the middle of March 
Thus, there must be a sufficiency of avail 
able nitrogen in the soil during the fall 
months when the wheat plants develop 
30% protein in the dry matter. But 
the total amount then used is small com- 
pared with what is needed to build the 
protein in the grain during head for- 
mation. Part of this nitrogen is trans 
ferred from what is stored in the leaves 
and stems and part comes from the soil 
during the time of head formatio: 

Organic matter consists mostly of de- 
cayed and transformed plant material. 
The nitrogen in the protein of unchanged 
plant tissue is unavailable for the use of 
another plant. The organic matter in 
dead plant tissues is first broken down 
into simpler forms by micro-organisms, 
forming the black organic substance in 
the soil. Various groups of bacteria 
produce in succession ammonia, nitrous 
and nitric acids. The minerals in the 
soil neutralize these acids and thus form 
nitrates. 

The first condition for producing soil 
nitrates is the presence of organic mat- 
ter which contains nitrogen. Because 
legumes as a class of plants are rela- 
tively rich in protein, their tissues are 
a good source of organic matter for the 
production of nitrates. Wheat grown in 
rotation with legumes is higher in pro- 
teins than wheat grown after wheat or 
other nonleguminous crops. 

Other conditions essential for the pro- 
duction of nitrates are sufficient mois- 
ture and a soil temperature suitable for 
the activity of the micro-organisms 
which cause decay and for the nitrify- 
ing bacteria. It is a common observa- 
tion that wheat stubble, straw or other 
organic matter plowed into dry soil 
undergoes very little change until wet- 
ting by rains occurs. It is also observed 
that such organic matter decays and 
changes rapidly in warm, wet weather 
and that little change occurs in cold 
weather. 

For purposes of present discussion the 
wheat belt in Kansas may be divided in- 
to two general areas. In the most western 
area the soil was so dry in the fall that 
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much of the wheat did not germinate 
until after the winter precipitation. In 
the other area farther east most of 
the wheat came up in the fall but in 
some cases was delayed in sprouting 
because of the dry weather conditions. 
Much of the wheat in western Kansas 
did not germinate until after the winter 
prec jitation. Rainfall was more than 
normal from January to May, and 


twl 

each month was above normal. The 
weatier during January and February 
was warmer than normal, which gave 


the nonsprouted wheat an unusual op- 


portunity to germinate. March and 
April were considerably colder than 
usuei for these months. During May 
and the last part of June the weather 
was suitable for very rapid growth and 
development of wheat in the western 
ire 

" more central area where wheat 
sprouted late had very favorable condi- 
tio during winter and spring. This 
stir ited the growth so that the crop 
ove me the initial handicap due_ to 


the dry conditions. The amount of 


ring rainfall was about ideal for the 


best growth and development of wheat. 


| temperatures, however, for March 
ind April were 4° to 5 lower than 
normal in the main wheat belt, which 
was unfavorable for nitrification. ‘The 
dry mditions earlier in the fall that 
dela <4 sprouting had also been unfa- 


vor.ble for nitrification. 


While several factors influenced the 
protein content of the 1944 crop the 
following were probably of the most 
importance: 

1. The dry fall was unfavorable. The 


moisture needed for the activity of micro- 


organisms was inadequate for the proc- 
ess of nitrification, and hence, a_ suffi 


ciency of nitrates was not produced. 


When the rains came in midwinter the 
temperatures were too low for any but 
feeble nitrification although high enough 
for sprouting. The temperature at 


which sprouting may start is given as 


Hl° F., but at this temperature nitrifi- 


cation is very feeble. The optimum 
temperature for this process is esti- 
mated to be 77° to 86° F. 


2. The cool weather of the late spring 


iso retarded nitrification more than it 
did the growth. The low nitrate re- 
ser in the soil because of the dry fall, 
us | as the decreased rate of nitrate 
formation because of the low tempera- 
tures, created a nitrate deficiency. 


During head formation when most 


ni en is needed the moisture and 
0 vrowth conditions favored luxuri- 
in rowth. The 


struction of 96% of the materials in the 


elements for the con- 


Wheat were not limited. The nitrogen 
needed for the construction of protein 
M limited. Hence, the rate of forma- 
ti of carbohydrates, mostly starch, 
e) ed that of protein. 

quality of protein seems to be 


ex ent according to reports from test- 


iboratories. In fact, it seems that 


i 
tl etter quality is able to balance 
t ower percentage. The formation 
of high quality protein was favored 
by the excellent growth conditions dur- 


ing kernel formation. The best protein 
molecules could, therefore, be built. 
Fewer of these perfect protein mole- 
cules will perform better in forming the 


gluien desired for baking than a larger 
number of molecules formed under less 
favorable growth conditions during ker- 
nel formation. 











Australian Grain 
Elevators 








Wheat is received at 
age sheds in low-walled flat cars, each 
containing 10 tons, or 370 bus, accord- 


Australian stor- 


ing to a Melbourne correspondent of 


Milling. 


The grain is scooped out with 


what are known as Clarke shovels pulled 


through it 


by a wire operating from 
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the elevator. Two shovels are generally 
used, each operated by one man. 

The grain is shoveled from cars into 
hoppers of an elevator, which deliver 
it through a reservoir to the foot of an 
inclined conveyor. Then it is carried up 
the conveyor and over a screen of 14-inch 
mesh through which any weevil would 
pass. 

The wheat is elevated again, conveyed 
and screened, and elevated, conveyed 
and screened a third time, after which 
it is elevated to the hopper of the trim- 
The elevators are designed to han- 
dle 60 tons an hour. 


mer. 
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The casting method of placing wheat 
in position in the storage shed results 
in the separation of dust and straw, 
etc, from the grain while the wheat 
hurtles through the air. No attempt 
has been made to estimate the loss due 
to air gravity separation from the trim- 
mer stream; it is just an accidental ad- 
dition to the screening in the cleaning 
process. The total 
screened-out dust, etc., amounted to less 
than 0.125% input and out- 
turn when 4,000,000 bus were stored in 
one depot for nearly two years. 


loss from weevil, 


between 
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Orren there is a great deal more to gettin than meets the eye. 


For example, our laboratogjee®Ecently were asked to test a corn 


muffin mix that yas” fot getting the repeat business that the 
* miller wapeett, What was the trouble? 


- 


a0 the laboratory, the prepared mix turned out muffins with 


plenty of eye appeal. But in taste appeal there was a lot to be 


desired. The muffins were too sweet . . . and too bitter. After 


testing and tasting, we recommended a little less sugar and a 


little less leavening to get a lot more customer acceptance. 


If you have a problem product, why not send it to the Mon- 


santo Baking Laboratory for tests. Many millers find solutions 


to difficulties through the laboratory’s services. You may use 


these services without cost or obligation. MonsANTo CHEMICAL 


Company, Phosphate Division, 1700S. Second St., St. Louis 4, Mo. 


or 
MON NSANTO | 
HI 


CHEMIC als 


SERVING $3 MANKINO | 


wf 











FEEL that the story I have to tell 
will be especially interesting to you 
because I suspect that what I have 
to suggest can be incorporated in a 
wheat program ‘that would be mutually 
advantageous to the three groups who 
work with wheat from its cultivation to 
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Factors in Improving Soit Wheats 


By George Garnatz 


Kroger Food Foundation 


its consumption, 

In the interests of keeping my re- 
marks within the proper limits of time, 
I shall build my story around the bis- 
cuit and cracker industry. I believe 
it is representative of the bakers who 
rely on soft wheat flours, not only be- 





cause it is one of the major users of 
these flours, but as I will show as I go 
along, its requirements for special types 
of flours are such as I believe will fit 
into a program calling for the devel- 
opment of and later growing of three 
general types of soft wheat. 















































Insects don't like cold weather. They prefer the 
warm indoors and shy away from undue travel- 
ing during winter months. As a result, there are 
few new arrivals of unwelcome visitors at your 


plant after the leaves begin to fall. minimized. 





You can be certain of results when a competent 
fumigator uses Dow Methyl Bromide in your mill, 
warehouse, or food processing plant. Its great power 
of penetration—unmatched by any other fumigant— 
means that it searches out every hiding place . 
every crack and crevice. Proof of this is indicated by 
tests which show that it penetrates even to the center 
of 140 pound bags stacked in large piles. 


Hand in hand with this remarkable penetration is 
Methyl Bromide’s high toxicity to rodents and to in- 
sects in all stages of development including eggs. The 


METHYL BROMIDE 


I 


fall fumigation. 


THE DOW 


New York + Boston + 


Chicago + St. Louis 


the penetrating fumigant 





Other Dow Fumigants include: CHLOROPICRIN, CARBON TETRACHLORIDE, ETHYLENE 
DICHLORIDE, PROPYLENE DICHLORIDE AND CARBON BISULPHIDE. } 











MIDLAND, 
Philadelphia . 


Houston «+ 





The fall fumigation takes on added importance 
in view of these facts. It must be absolutely 
thorough and complete—it must get ‘em all—if 
the chances of early reinfestation are to be 


. 


result is a complete kill—a satisfactory and effective 


Consult your fumigator about using Dow Methyl 
Bromide this fall. Or write us for more complete in- 
formation and the name of a competent operator 
who specializes in industrial fumigations. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MICHIGAN 


Cleveland «+ Detroit 


Seattle 


Washington 


San Francisco Los Angeles + 





DOW 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 





As would be expected in a changing 
world, many developments have aken 
place in the field of commercial] bak- 
ing. For example, the production of 
crackers and cookies has been mechan- 
ized to a high degree. The consumer 
and competitive conditions demand high 
quality, uniformity, efficiently and Sin. 
nomically produced. 
tail units necessitating uniformity and q 
standardization of 
the rule. All of this places much more 
emphasis on the uniformity and a ipt- 


Packaging in re- 


production, is now 


ability of the raw materials used py 
the baker, particularly on the flo 

The biscuit and cracker baker jeeds 
three general types of flour. One that 
is used primarily for making crackers, 
may be moderately strong as soft wheat 





Eprror’s Notre.—This article is the text 
of an address delivered by Mr. Gar- 


natz before the joint meeting of the 


Cincinnati Section, American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists; and District 3, 
Association of Operative Millers, in In- 


dianapolis, Ind., recently. 





addition to 
being used to make crackers, is used 


flours go. Another, in 
to produce what is called hard sweet 
goods of which graham crackers are a 
popular example. It may be moderatel 
weak. Still another is used to make 
products like vanilla wafers, fig bars, 
macaroon snaps, and shortbreads. This 
flour must be very soft and is generally 
varieties of 


produced from the white 


wheat such as are grown in central 
Michigan and on the West coast 

These three types of flour cannot very 
well be used interchangeably, although 
it would be easier for the baker to use 
a weaker flour in place of a_ stronger 
one. However, it is more generally re- 
quired for the baker that he replace a 
weaker flour with a stronger type. This 
he can do by increasing the sugar or 
shortening (sometimes both) in his for- 
mula. There are several objections to 
this. In these days of intensive pro- 
duction where so much depends on close 
scheduling, constant adjustment of for- 
mulas places too much dependence on the 
skill of the individual and encourages 
too much variation. This is_ reflected 
in the quality of the product and in the 
packaging operation. It is also ineffi- 
cient cost-wise to use higher than desir- 
able amounts of sugar and_ shortening. 
Finally, no matter how skillful the baker, 
if he must use a flour too strong for the 
use he plans to make of it, the texture, 
tenderness and eating quality of his 
product will not be as good as if it 
had been made with flour of the jroper 
degree of strength. 

Now the long time experience of the 
baker has been that he is almos! con- 
stantly faced with using flours stronger 
than he needs. There has been * Con- 
sistent trend toward greater and greater 
strength, especially in the soft wheats 
available to the midwest. This applies 
to all three of the general types I have 
already referred to. In fact the mod- 
erately soft type is practically nonex- 
istent and even the very soft type is 
tending toward too much strength for its 
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class either from natural causes or be- 
cause it is coming to the miller in- 
creasingly admixed with red soft wheat. 

A commercial laboratory specializing 
in the field of soft wheat says: “We 
find there is a steady climb in pro- 
tein in Ohio and Indiana red wheat and 
The same ap- 


” 


Michigan white wheat. 
plies to the Michigan red wheat .. . 
The records for an Indiana mill on a 
viven grade of flour over a period of 
anes show a gradual increase in pro- 
tein, hence strength. 

These observations lend some sub- 
stance to the statement that the soft 
wheats grown in the midwest are gradu- 
ally becoming stronger and in this re- 
spect ire out of step with the require- 
ments of a group which is an important 
user of soft wheat flour. This sug- 
gests that a sound wheat improvement 
prog um might well contain some provi- 
it to reduce the strength of the 


sion } 

wheats to be grown. I realize that 
strength is associated with the variety 
of the wheat, modified by geographical 


location, and that the goal suggested 
here cannot be gained in a short time. 
It is « job for the wheat breeder and 
I am sure it is more within his ability 
to accomplish. He will be more inclined 
to do it and the benefits to be derived 
therefrom will be enjoyed sooner, if 
now mutual agreement is reached that 
it is the desirable thing to do. 

I want to make it clear that I am 
not advocating the elimination of the 
three general strength classifications for 
soft winter wheat to be grown in the 
midwest. What I do propose is that 
the strength within each be reduced. 
Three general strength levels in the soft 
wheat grown should be maintained. They 
will lend themselves not only to the needs 
of the biscuit and cracker baker, but 
will be fitted for the production of cake 
flours, while the strongest type should 
still permit the production of family 
or so-called “all-purpose” flour. The 
production of the weakest type should 
be encouraged wherever it can be grown 
for usually there is not enough con- 
veniently available to the midwest user. 
By having a better balanced spread in 
wheat strength than is available now, 
the miller would be in a more flexible 
position to blend and thereby improve 
the uniformity of his product and to 
provide specialized types of flours as are 
applied in the making of doughnuts, 
pretzels, matzos, pastry and prepared 
flour mixes. The advantages to the farm- 
er in a program of this sort are not too 
hard to imagine. 

In summarizing, a wheat improvement 
program embracing the following would 
seem advantageous, 

I—Develop and grow wheat varieties 
which would fall within three strength 
classifications defined in general terms 


as: (2) moderately strong; (b) mod- 
erately weak, and (c) very weak. 
2—Breed less strength into the wheats 
of each of these three classifications than 
is the case now. 
3—Encourage in those localities suited 
to the purpose, the growing of more 


wheat of the types that produce very 
weak flours. 

4— Consider ways and means to mini- 
mize admixture of wheat of one strength 
level with another as the wheat comes 
to market ‘in order to conserve the ad- 
vantages that come from blending for 
the miller’s use. 

ae: 5 , 

5—Plan for possible increased produc- 
tion of soft wheat in the event the bak- 
ing industry seeks to achieve greater 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


per capita consumption of baked goods. 
If it does, it can best do this through 
the medium of products making use of 
soft wheat flour. 

Undoubtedly there are problems resid- 
ing in these proposals. The advantages 
to be gained would not be realized by 


area and impetus might be given to a 
co-ordinated plan should interest be 
manifested in a well-rounded wheat pro- 
gram which embraces the requirements 
of the farmer, the miller and the baker. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





THE “ART” OF MILLING 


9a 


times.” Before the war much of the 
grain ground came from Bristol, but 
now they had gone back to the local 
self-sufficiency policy of long ago. He 
was grinding grain from farmers within 
a 15-mile radius of his mill and they 
were his personal friends. In his mill, 
he had no roller mills, but composition 





the baker alone, they would be shared 
with the farmer and the miller. They 
appear to be sufficiently constructive 
and promising to provide some _ in- 
centive toward concerted action. All of 
us can play an important part in crys- 
tallizing thought along these lines. The 
proposals are adapted to the midwest 


A small miller Gloucestershire was 
a member of the company on Sunday 
that comprised “The Country Magazine” 
broadcast by the B,B.C. He said that 
his mill had been in the possession of 
his family since 1870 and that present- 
day milling had become “more like old 


stones. 
“The art of milling is in dressing the 
’ inquired one of the company. 
“No,” replied the miller, “the art of 
milling is in buying,” though he acknowl- 
edged that technical skill is necessary in 
stone dressing.—Milling, Liverpool, Eng. 


stones?’ 
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Nimble fingers with needle and thread 
are doing miracles with those cotton 
bags that take your product into Amer- 
ican Homes. Scores of items, from bibs 
to bed spreads, diapers to draperies, 
are being made from used cotton bags. 

National advertising in farm papers, 
home economics magazines, and 
teacher publications having more than 
8,000,000 circulation is adding new im- 







by calling attention to this booklet in your own adver- 
tising if you are now packing your product in cotton 
bags. If you are not using cotton bags, talk to your 
bag manufacturer immediately—ask him for a copy 
of the booklet, and full information on how you may 
tie in with this program, or write... 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL of AMERICA 





Bag Now,/ 


petus to home sewing with cotton bags 
and building increased preference for 
cotton-bagged products. 

Individual requests by the thousands 
are being received for the booklet, 
"Bag of Tricks for Home Sewing,” 
offered free in all advertisements. 
Teachers are ordering copies in quan- 
tity to supply each member of their 
sewing classes. 
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UALITY in wheat is influenced 
by soil, climate and inheritance. 
Some quality characteristics are 
inherent in certain varieties. 
ture and humidity conditions greatly in- 
fluence hardness and softness in wheat. 
While only about 4% of the wheat sub- 
stance comes directly from the soil, yet 
this amount has an important influence. 


Tempera- 


The protein content of wheat is one of 
the more important quality factors. For 
certain purposes wheat may have too 
much protein and for others too little 
protein. Quantity of protein in wheat 
is markedly influenced by the nitrogen, 
especially the nitrate supply in the soil. 
Wheat proteins also differ in quality 
characteristics. The best quality of pro- 
tein may be said to be obtained, in- 
heritance and climatic factors being 
equal, when the supply of essential ele- 
ments from the soil is not only sufficient 
but well-balanced. 


GENERAL ROLE OF ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS 


The influence on quality of the es- 
sential elements taken from the soil, 
aside from nitrogen, has received com- 
paratively little attention. A considera- 
tion of the functions which these ele- 
ments perform in the growth processes 
indicates how intimately they are asso- 
ciated with growth and the formation 
of the substances in the wheat kernels. 
Without any one of these 
there would be no wheat kernels. The 
for the information given in 


elements, 


authority 
the following is based on books on plant 


physiology. Only those elements whose 
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Chemistry for the Operative Miller 


By Dr. C. O. Swanson 
Kansas State College 


The Functions of Essential Elements 


functions are better known are included. 

Some of these elements are built into 
certain compounds. Hence they are es- 
sential for this purpose as well as for 
the performance of some physiological 
functions. Others are not a constituent 
part of any compound, but if any one 
is absent growth processes stop alto- 
gether or are greatly retarded. 

Phosphorus.—Phosphorus _ is 
from the soil mostly in the form of 
and the supply of this ele- 


taken 


phosphates 
ment in the soil is one of the important 
factors determining crop production. 
Phosphorus is almost always present in 
mixed commercial fertilizers. The nat- 
ural supply of phosphorus in many 
old soils is not sufficient for profitable 
crop production and fertilizers must be 
added. Practically all soils in the Great 
Plains area where most wheat is grown 
have a sufficiency of phosphorus. 
Phosphorus is a constituent of the 
phospho-proteins. It is also a constit- 
phytin, phospho- 
Most of the 
phosphorus in seeds occurs in phytin, 


uent of nucleic acid, 
lipoids or phosphatides. 
an acid calcium-magnesium salt of 


inosite phosphoric acid. These com- 


pounds are present in every living cell 
and are essential to their functioning. 
Phosphorus will thus influence the for- 
mation of all 


compounds present in 


wheat. Phosphorus is not present in the 


proteins of the endosperm but these 


would not be built without this ele- 
ment, nor would the starch or the car- 
bohydrates. Phosphorus is one of the 


important elements and its adequate 


supply in the soil is essential to the pro- 
duction of good quality wheat. 
Agronomists have observed that phos- 
phate fertilizers added to soil low in 
this element induce earlier ripening. 
“Phosphorus, however, is not the only 
element which promotes earliness since 
moderate applications of nitrogen and 
potassium and sometimes calcium when 
they are present in insufficient amounts 
have similar effects on maturity to those 
of phosphorus.” (Miller, 1938"). 
Phosphorus is unevenly distributed in 
the wheat kernel. The 
the kernel as a whole is slightly less 
than 0.4% while in the endosperm it is 
slightly less than 0.1%. The bran and 
the germ are richest in phosphorus, each 


percentage in 


having somewhat more than 1.0%. 
Sulfur-—Sulfur like nitrogen is a con- 
stituent of the 
hence is one of the elements used for 
building this substance. Many of the 
early data on the sulfur content of plants 
based 


protein molecules and 


they were 
Recent re- 


are too low because 
on the analysis of the ash. 
ports give somewhat less than 0.2% of 
sulfur in wheat grain but this is many 
figures. 


times greater than the earlier 


Sulfur is more evenly distributed in 


the wheat kernel than several of the 
other essential elements. The endosperm 


has a somewhat lower percentage of 
sulfur than the kernel as a whole and 
the bran has a somewhat higher con- 


tent. The straw has a lower percentage 
than the grain. 

IMiller, E. C., 1938. Plant physiology. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 








An Old 
Pennsylvania 
Grist Mill 





Ogio of the oldest mills in Pennsyl- 
vania is located at Sciota, a com- 
munity of about 200 population in the 
east central part of the state. The mill 
was first put in operation shortly after 
the close of the Revolutionary War and 
has been operated continuously by heirs 
and descendants of the original owners. 

Since 1925 the mill has been operated 
by William E. Snyder and his son. 
About 1870 it was operated by the pres- 





ent owner’s grandfather and about 1900 
William’s father had charge of the mill. 
It was first known as the Brinker mill. 
William’s grandfather had married a 
daughter of a Mr. Brinker who operated 
the mill during Civil War days. 

The original door of the mill still 
stands. Handmade nails and handmade 
wrought iron lock were used on the door. 
Four sets of French buhrstones are 
used for grinding wheat, rye, buckwheat 





and cornmeal. 
waterpower and the first turbine wheel 


The mill depends upon 


was installed in 1895. Previously the 


power was supplied by an_ overshot 
wheel. 

The mill is famous for its corn meal. 
The corn is roasted before it is ground. 
Many of the mill’s customers are de- 
scendants of the families who settled in 
the community during Revolutionary 


War days. 





The sources of sulfur for plants are 


the sulfates and the organic matte, jn 
the soil. 
Calcium.—Calcium is taken from jhe 


“Tortoise Salt’ 
Vs 
“Hare Salt’ 


ONE OF ouR most difficult problems in 
selling Diamond Crystal Salt is ihe 
apathy of food technologists and salt 
buyers toward salt. Too often they say, 
“Oh, well, salt is salt.’ 








Take solubility: In salting butter, salt 
must dissolve with lightning speed. If 
the butter fat is on the soft side—lack- 
ing in body—at certain seasons, butter 
salt must dissolve so quickly that over- 
working is avoided. Otherwise, the but- 
ter may lose its desirable physical prop- 
crties and become mottled or marbled 
-and may lose its moisture, become 
leaky. Yet, if the salt is not properly 
dissolved, the butter may be gritty. 
On the other hand, in salting cheese, 
slow solubility of salt is highly impor- 
tant. Otherwise, salt is lost in whey, 
iri undersalted cheese. 


aS. f 


To meet these problems, we have set 
up definite solubility standards for 
Diamond Crystal Salt. Our Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt, for example, dis- 
solves completely in water at 65° F. in 
less than 9.8 seconds—average rate, 9.2 
seconds. Quality-minded food processors 
can depend on Diamond Crystal prod- 
ucts, manufactured under strict quality- 
control standards for solubility rate. 








NEED HELP? HERE IT Is! 

If salt solubility enters into your proc- 
essing, drop a line to our Director of 
Technical Service. He will be glad to 
recommend the correct grade and grain 
of Diamond Crystal Salt for best re- 
sults in your plant. Diamond Crystal, 
Dept. A-3, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
SALT 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 
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coil in the form of phosphates, sulfates 
sail carbonates. Most soils in the Great 
area are well supplied with cal- 
cium. Calcium (lime) 
plied to many older soils in the more 


Plains 


must be sup- 


humid areas since the original content 


Calcium 


has been largely leached away. 
is a constituent of some fertilizers such 
is calcium phosphates. 


Calcium is necessary to the formation 


funetioning of the cell wall. It 


and { 

forms calcium pectate which enables 
the cell wall to function as a_semi- 
perm le membrane. A proper cell 
structure is of first importance since the 
cell is the seat of the physiological ac- 
tivities in the plant. Calcium also helps 
to maintain the proper reaction of the 
cell sop. Synthesis of compounds in 
plant accomplished through the agen- 
ey of enzymes and these will not func- 
tion the reaction is too acid or too 
asic The cell sap is the medium of 
transference of plant compounds also 
the ‘ation where the hydrolytic 
processes take place. Calcium is thus 
one of the important elements for plant 
growl 

Calcium is unevenly distributed in the 
wheat kernels. The percentages are 
about: whole kernel 0.05; endosperm 
(0.02: bran 0.125, and straw 0.22. 
Magnvesium.—Magnesium is a constit- 
uent of the chlorophyll molecules, the 


substance in green plants responsible 


Chlorophyll makes 


for p tosynthesis. 

the energy of absorbed light effective in 
the decomposition of carbon dioxide. This 
sets carbon free so that it can be used 
together with water in the building of 
carbohydrates. This is the process by 


which the energy of the sun is stored in 


plant compounds as a source of energy 


for animals. Magnesium is most abun- 
dant in the parts of plants where the 
growth is most active. One function of 
magnesium appears to be as a carrier 
of phosphorus whose importance to plant 
growth has been discussed. Only a 
small amount of magnesium is needed 
for this funetion as it is used over and 
over again as a carrier. 


Magnesium is distributed in wheat 


similarly to phosphorus but in smaller 


percentages, 

The percentage of magnesium in the 
whole kernel is about two and one half 
times as great as that of calcium, but in 
the endosperm the percentage is less 
than calcium. Bran has about four 
time s high percentage of magnesium 
is the kernel but the straw has only one 
half the percentage of the grain. 

Mi soils are well supplied with 
magnesium for plant needs. 

P sium.—Potassium, like calcium, 
is n definite constituent of any com- 
pou The function of potassium on 
plant growth has been observed mostly 
by t ‘ffects of its absence. 

Starch and other carbohydrates are 
formed in green plants only when the 
sup} f potassium is sufficient. “Most 
aut] ire agreed that potassium plays 
the role of catalyst or of a condensing 
ager (Miller, 1938). 

Potassium oceurs most abundantly in 
the growing parts where photosynthesis 
is most active. The leaves and stems 
have nore potassium than the grain. The 
bran has about two and one half times 
as high a percentage of potassium as 


the kernel, but the endosperm has only 
about one tenth as much. The per- 
centage of potassium in the wheat 


kernel is about 0.5 and this is 10 times 
that of Most 
of the Great area 


are well supplied with potassium. 


greater than calcium. 


wheat soils Plains 


ELEMENTS NEEDED IN SMALLER AMOUNTS 

Tron is necessary for the proper func- 
tioning of chlorophyll although it is not 
a part of its composition. The amount 
of iron needed by plants is very small 
this there 
utilization of the 


but without small amount 


would be no sun’s 
energy to construct carbohydrates and 
Most 


hence no crop production. soils 


contain an abundance of iron. 
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Silicon is present and is used by plants 


in very small amounts. Formerly it was 


classed with the nonessential elements. 
Silicon dioxide is the most abundant 
mineral in the soil. The influence of 


silicon on lodging or falling over of grain 
has been discussed by various authors. 
Hard wheats are more subject to lodging 
than soft wheats which have stiffer straw. 
However, the effect of silicon as a pre- 
well estab- 


ventive of lodging is not 


lished. ‘There are several other factors 
which promote lodging such as an abun- 
dance of available nitrogen, general fer- 


tility of the soil and growth conditions 


lla 


which cause excessive plant development. 
Boron is needed by plants in relative- 
ly small amounts and this need has only 
recently been demonstrated. Cereals 
have low boron requirements and larger 
amounts, such as a few pounds per acre 
in fertilizers, may have toxic effects. 
Manganese is widely distributed in 
plants in small amounts and in the same 
range as iron. The need of plants for 


manganese is well established but the 
amounts required are so small that even 
slight impurities in the culture media 
may be sufficient. 


Ch'orine is present in practically all 





Our Successful Enrichment Experience 














Stocked for quick delivery at New York, 
Chicago, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland 
(Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. 


Address Inquiries to— 


Special Markets Division 
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170 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y 


Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. has received its 
THIRD Army-Navy award for “high achievement in 
production of war material,” 
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WINTHROP ANNOUNCES 


WINTHROP FORMULAS LAID THE CORNERSTONE for adequate, 
safe, flour enrichment by advocating and incorporating at 
least a 10% safety factor. We now offer you PURPLE Label— 
YELLOW Label“ VextTrRAM” both conforming to Recom- 
mendations of the Technical Committee of the Millers’ 


National Federation which provides for a 10% safety factor. 
Winthrop Red Label formula for enrichment of soft wheat 
flour provides 10% safety factor. 
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U. S. Government 
Enriched Flour Standards 


(minimum content per Ib. of flou 
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better dispersion. 


dients and carriers. 





Table Showing Adequate Additions 
to meet U.S. Government Enriched Flour Standards 
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“VEXTRAM” is the original starch base con- 
centrate with formula containing phosphates. 


““VEXTRAM” gives you these added values: 


] Freer flowing—better feeding— 
o 


? Uniform particle size of ingre- 
* 


Order ‘“VEXTRAM”’ Purple Label—Yellow Label for safe enrich- 
ment, or ““VEXTRAM” Red Label for soft wheat family flour, 


“VEXTRAM" adds per Ib. of flour 
Red Label 


for soft wheat 


LO Mgiccc oes BOMB 
Ue Ud MB )0:8 036.20 


Purple or Yellow Label 
Millers’ Nat. Fed. Formula) 


1.2 mg. 


pH control assures stability— 
3. minimum vitamin potency loss. 


Minimum increase of ash con- 
4. tent of flour. 























plants. Formerly, chlorine was classed 
as nonessential, but some recent work 
indicates that small amounts are neces- 
sary. The essentiality of this element 
is not well established. 

Aluminum is present in plants in 
small amounts, but the physiological role 
of this element does not seem to be 
definitely known. 

Sodium is not generally considered es- 
sential to plant growth. Some experi- 
ments indicate that sodium can, to a 
small extent, replace potassium when 
this element is present in insufficient 
amounts. Sodium salts in large amounts 
are toxic which makes a serious prob- 





lem in some irrigation districts. 

Copper occurs in plants in appreci- 
able amounts. Wheat from 14 states 
varied from 281 to 297 milligrams cop- 
per per kilogram of ash. (Webster & 
Jansma, 1929). “There is no definite 
knowledge concerning the role of cop- 
per in plants.” (Miller, 1938). Under 
most conditions copper compounds act as 
poisons to plants. 

Zine may or may not be needed by 
plants. The evidence is conflicting, but 
if needed, the amounts are very small. 

“Webster, J. E. & Jansma, F. (1929). A 
comparison of the copper content of Okla- 


homa wheat with those of other states. 
Science 70:174. 
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Iodine occurs in plants in both organic 
and inorganic forms. The amount ab- 
sorbed depends somewhat on the supply 
in the soil. Iodine and chlorophyll seem 
to be closely associated, iodine impart- 
ing beneficial effects. The supply of 
iodine in the diet is important because 
of the connection of this element with 
goiter. 

Selenium is important because of its 
imparting toxicity to feeds when present 
in certain amounts. The soils of some 
wheat lands in Nebraska, South Dakota, 
and Wyoming are known to contain 
selenium in such amounts that poisoning 


may result. The quantity of selenium 











INTELLIGENT AND EXPERIENCED Engineering SERVICE 


Eiguipment of P recision 


The K. C. HORIZONTAL 
TYPE MIXER, all steel con- 
struction with specially con- 
structed mixing agitator. The 
triple action of this agitator 
feature effects a more rapid 


mix. 











Manufactured in four sizes: 500, 1000, 2000 and 
4000 pound capacities, based on material weigh- 
ing 25 to 28 pounds per cubic foot. 


ROLL TRAM WHEEL 
A roll in tram standing is likely to be out 
of tram while running. This special Roll 
Tram Wheel makes a running tram of 
your rolls. Tram your rolls while run- 
ning—know exactly how they are func- 


tioning. 


THE GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Complete Design and Engineering Service for the Flour and 


2021-23 Pennsylvania Avenue 


Feed Milling Industries 


KANSAS CITY 10, MISSOURI 
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absorbed by plants and their subsequent 
toxicity depend upon composition of the 
soil, the moisture relations in the soil, 
the concentration of selenium in the soil, 
the species of plant, the stage of its de- 
velopment, the available sulfur and the 
crop previously grown. (Miller, 19:8) 
(Hurd-Karrer, 1935*). 





®Hurd-Karrer, A. M. (1935). Selenium ap. 
sorption by plants and their resulting ¢,,xj. 


city to animals. Smithsonian publication 


Pub. 3361. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—. 


Pawnee vs. Red Chief 


OMPARATIVE milling and baking 

tests of Pawnee and Red (Chief 
wheat, two varieties recently put into 
commercial production, were repoited 
upon recently by Gerhard Wiens, chem- 
ist for the Midland Flour Mills (o,, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
tween Kawvale and Tenmargq, developed 
by the Nebraska and Kansas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations. Red Chief 
is a selection from Chiefkan, developed 
by Earl G. Clark of Sedgwick, Kansas, 


The results of the tests were as fol- 





Pawnee is a cross he- 


lows: 
Pawnee Red Chief 

Wheat moisture , 13.3 12.9 
Wheat protein ... 11.60 11.60 
Test weight ..... 61.3 62.7 
CAPR, 9 5.5.6:605.5%4;0 1 HW. 1 HW 
Cleaning loss, %, oo 2.4 
WOR 6465 bo 50% 4bus141bs 4 bus 14! 

Flour Analysis 
PIOUr COOP 20 ic<s 99% Cr. Wh. 98 Gray Wh, 
GE 40st eese nue 414 -593 
eS eer 10.42 10.70 
a 14.4 15.0 
Diastase, ce. .... 1060 984 

Baking Test 
PO. <ikéectnes 836 ce. 725 ce. 
Crust color ..... Brown Brown 
Break & shred .. Good+ Fair 
ROECUEO 5-645005-08 Very good Poor 
Crumb color ..... Creamy white Cream 
Baking quality .. Very goed Poor 
Mixing tolerance Good4 Poor 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Grinding While You Wait 


What to some readers may seem the 
subject of an award by a liars’ club has 
been widely accepted as an authentic in- 
cident in the boyhood life of the famous 
general of the Civil War, Gen. John 
A. Logan, in southern Illinois. In “The 
Life and Public Services of John A. 
Logan,” by Russell H. Conwell (EF. C 
Allen, Augusta, Me., 1884) p. 450, we 
read: 

“The grist-mill, the most important es- 
tablishment connected with a new civil- 
ization, was so far away that when John 
was sent with bags of corn for grinding 
he was often obliged to stop all night 
at the mill. One incident connected with 
his experience in carrying corn to the 
mill has found its way into public 
prints, which illustrates the hard and 
awkward way men lived and_ labored 
in those days: 

“John, with one of the slave boys 
which the father—“then 
owned, and afterwards gave his free- 


doctor”’—his 


dom, went on a journey to the mill. 
They arrived at the mill in a terrible 
storm, and were obliged to spend the 
night in an open shed. The mill was 
run by horse-power, with the animal 
traveling in a circle at the end of a pole. 
The belting became soaked, and fell 
down in the night, -where the dogs found 
it and ate it. 

“So John and the slave boy had to 
stay for three or four days at the mill 
while the miller killed an ox, tanned the 
hide, and made a new belt.” 
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ao ;* Important Job shipped into the Chicago market. So, the 
he soil, a see. ~ department of weights of the Chicago 
the soil, 4 hy f kh Board of Trade was organized to serve 
its de. esponsi | ities Oo a elg master as a medium of settlement between buy- 
nd the ers and sellers of grain, grain products 
, 1938) amie By J. A. Schmitz and seed. Its purpose was and still is to 
furnish weights that are independent of 

| Epivor’s Nore.—Presented here is the generally sold his grain directly to the ing after the interests of the absent buy- the interests of either party. 
_ "i text of an address made by Mr. Schmitz consumer which made the checking of the er or seller insofar as “weight” was con- A staff consisting of the weighmaster 
ica at the convention of the Society of Grain weights by both the buyer and the sell- cerned. The need for impartial weigh- and a force of men organized into deputy 
weighmen, supervisors, scale inspectors 


hief 


Elevator Superintendents. Mr. Schmitz 
is the Weighmaster for the Chicago, Illi- 
oard of Trade. 


¥v ¥ 


now, 


er feasible, but as the volume of grain 
increased this method became imprac- 
tical, because both parties to a sale often 
could not be present and this brought 


ing of grain was apparent for as early 
as 1850 the Illinois state legislature in 
granting to the Board of Trade of the 
City of Chicago its charter, gave author- 
ity to provide for the weighing of grain 


and clerks carries on the work of the de- 
partment. Deputy weighmen are sta- 
tioned at the various elevators and trans- 
fer points. They are under the direction 


about a demand for some means of look- 


baking yEIGHTS and measures hold an 
Chief W important place in the history 





it into of the world and will continue 
ported to be necessity of human society. As 
chem- John Quincey Adams stated it: “Weights 
:. Cox and measures may be ranked among the 
Ss he- necessaries of life to every individual— 
eloped they enter the economical arrangements 
rricul- . al daily concerns of every family. They 
Chief ire necessary to every occupation of hu- 
eloped man industry; to the distribution and 
an: 1S. ; security of every species of property; 
s fol- every ransaction of trade and commerce; 
to the labors of the husbandman; to the 
ic ingenuity of the artificer; to the studies 
of the philosopher; to the researches of 
the antiquarian; to the navigation of the 
mariner and the marches of the soldier, 
to all the exchanges of peace and all the 
operations of war.” 
Wh, Weights and measures are of ancient 
origin and have governed the commerce 
of the world since long before the time 
of Christ. Weight antedates the use of 
money of any sort, for money was so 
much weight of metal in the balance. 
Now, the products of the farm are 
evaluated largely by the factors of qual- 
q ity and quantity. These two elements 
P are inseparable in many instances. Qual- 
ity depends much on appearance, taste 
and color. There is no arbitrary way of 
‘it justly determining all the phases of qual- 
' ity except by results. Quantity element, 
the however, since it is a matter of fact and 
nes not of opinion, can always be readily 
ah i determined. Yet the exactitude with 
ae ‘ which quantity is measured depends up- 
john . on the fitness of the measuring instru- 
rhe 3 ment. In the early days the grain that 
A. was bought and sold was measured by 
C b the bushel or its subdivisions, hence, these 
we ; measures were of prime importance in 
: determining quantity, but with the real- 
es ization of their short-comings, due large- 
vil- ; ly to the variances in specific gravity of 
ohn a the grain (now ealled test weight), the 
Ing * system of determining quantity by vol- 
ght ume was displaced by weighing and 
ith 3 scales became the measuring instrument. 
the 4 Progress in the science of scale mak- 
lic ¥ ing antedates the time of the Roman Em- 
ind . pire, but it is a far ery from the wooden 
red 4 beam with equal arms to the present 
é modern seale of carload capacity, from ; : 
rvs ; the scale which required weights equal Are you ready for the new-type shoppers— a mood to change readily their brand al- 
en # te the amount to be weighed to the scales men fresh from balanced rations in the _ legiances 
pe- ; where the shifting of a comparably small Armed Services, women who have been Your wisest insieents, a5 saaathk tae 
ill : amount of weight counterbalances a load . ae Pes 
le 4 of many tons. The evolution of the mod- planning meals on a scientific as well as tions may be modified, is to keep empha- 
he ® ern scale has been a long and tedious budgetary basis? sizing both the fact of enrichment and its 
ut : Process, ‘The Chinese are credited with The cereal industry as a whole is ina for- _ greater health values to the consumer. 
al $ the vention of the “steelyard” which we : 
le. first made use of the “multiplying lever” tunate position, having already assumed 


leadership in the food field through the new 


ell “4 principle. The first platform scale was 
id Probably invented in England. The first gULT: cv idea of vitamin enrichment 
United States patent for machines to con LA ; , : 
ts 2 ; . nc. But that leadership will need to be main- 
to veigh heavy loads was granted in 1831. FEMA \ : : f 
I The first hopper scale used in Chicago nO LEN 10,N-?: tained, with potential customers who calcu- 
ie had a capacity of four bus. In the late in terms of comparative nutrition as 


early days the quantity of grain handled well as appearance and flavor—shoppers in 


was comparatively small and a producer 
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Speed the Victory 


Gia MERCK & CO., Ine. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 
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vy | VITAMIN MIXTURES 
FOR FLOUR ENRICHMENT 





CONFORMING TO M.N.F. STANDARDS 3K 


*These are the currently released Millers’ National Federation min- 
imum standards for Vitamin Mixtures. 


Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures offer important cperating 
advantages in continuous feeding or batch-mixing. &mcoth and 
free-flowing, they provide all desirable characteristics reeced 


to meet the miller’s practical requirements. 


FLOUR ENRICHMENT INGREDIENTS 


THIAMINE HYDROCHLORIDE—Synthesized in the Merck Research 
Labcratories, 1936. 





RIBOFLAVIN — Made available by Merck & Co., Inc. in 1938. 
NIACIN — Made available by Merck & Co., Inc. in 1938. 


IRON — Iron by Hydrogen (Reduced Iron) — One of the most assimi- 
lable forms cf iron. A special form has been made available ty Merck 


for flour enrichment. 
Our scientific staff and laboratories are prepared to serve you. 


STOCKS OF MERCK VITAMIN MIXTURES ARE CARRIED AT: 


Buffalo, N. Y. + Rahway, N. J. «+ St.Louis, Mo. «+ Dallas, Tex. 
Chicago, Ill. + Seattle, Wash. + Kansas City, Mo. 





New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis,Mo. - Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Calif. 
7 In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 


















of supervisors, who are constantly visit- 
ing the elevators and other points where 
weighing is in progress with a view to 
maintaining the highest degree of serv- 
ice and efficiency at all times. 

To guide the deputy weighmen in their 
duties of weighing grain, handling 
scales, examining cars and making proper 
records, a set of rules covering almost 
every condition that may arise has been 
adopted, and is rigidly enforced. 

Now, when weighing supervision was 
in its infancy there were no recognized 
standards to cover the adequacy of 
weighing supervision with the result 
there was a lack of uniformity of prac- 
tice everywhere. At a conference in 1918, 
the weighmasters of. the principal ter- 
minal markets adopted a resolution de- 
fining “Standard Weight Supervision.” 
The substance of this resolution is as 
follows: 

(A)—Supervision (direct) by impar- 
tial weighers receiving no remuneration 
whatsoever from the parties owning or 
operating the scales used in determining 
the. supervised weights, or owners of the 
grain. 

(B)—Supervision sufficient to assure 
intelligent inspection of all cars inbound 
and outbound, and the delivery of all 
grain from car to scale, or from scale to 
car, as the case may be. 

(C)—Inspection of scales and equip- 
ment used to weigh and handle grain to 
and from cars. 

(D)—Comprehensive record of all ac- 
tivities. 

(E)—Supervision clothed 
cient authority to enforce 
regulations recognized to be essential in 
order properly to protect the weights 
of grain. 

The first official handling of the grain 
takes place when the car reaches the 
Chicago inspection yards of a railroad. 
Here the trains are broken up and each 
car ordered to its respective unloading 
point, where the contents are removed 
and the grain weighed under the super- 
vision of the Board of Trade weighing 
department. 

The service of the department, with 
few exceptions, extends to the various 
classes of unloading points, including all 
public and private elevators, transfer and 
malt houses, railroad transfer yards, 
mills, and some large wholesale feed 
stores. At each unloading point, accord- 
ing to the size of the plant and the vol- 
ume handled, one to six men of the de- 
partment are stationed. 

When a car is at hand and ready for 
weighman ~ has 


with _suffi- 
rules and 


weighing, the deputy 
many dutiessto perform to obtain the 
precise weight. First, he records the re- 
sults of an examination of the car box 
and records the numbers of the seals 
protecting the car’s doors. He examines 
and balances the scale, after assuring 
himself that all grain handling equip- 
ment is in good order and grain tight. 
He sees to it that the weighing is made 
without delay. Extra handling of grain 
before weighing, or the use of attach- 
ments for the purpose of blowing and 
cleaning grain, that might in any way 
affect the weight, is not permitted. No 
condition that might be conducive to 
shortage is tolerated. 

To guard against error, the weights 
in every case are verified by some record- 
ing device, or by recording the denom- 
inations of the hanger weights used in 
weighing. All original records are made 
in bound books. 





It is the duty of the deputy. weigh- 
man to prevent all waste of grain and 
to see that each car is thoroughly swept. 

Finally, the deputy weighman sends 
a complete report to the office. It is 
not a general report, but rather a spe- 
cific report on each step in the process 
of handling each car. This history of 
the car—and such a history is made of 
every car—is placed on file in the weigh- 
master’s office for future reference. 

All equipment used in securing the 
weight of grain is under the direct su- 
pervision of the department. All weigh- 


ing machines must be tested and ap- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


proved before any weight will be cer- 
tified to. The weighing department em- 
ploys its own scale inspectors who regu- 
larly inspect and test all scales used 
by the department. 

The department’s scale testing outfit 
includes 140,000 lbs of U. S. Standard 
test weights for use in the field. Com- 
plete sealing outfits for keeping both 
test and hanger weights in correct seal 
are among the department’s equipment. 
To assure the correctness of the field or 
working standards, frequent compari- 
sons are made with the “prime stand- 
ards” attested and sealed by the U. S. 
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Bureau of Standards. In this Way the 
department sees to it that the Scales 
and equipment used are suitable anq 
correct and are maintained in the peg 
possible condition. 

Yet, be it remembered, that no ; atter 
how excellent the design of the scale, 
how perfect its installation, or how )aing. 
taking its maintenance, if the operatioy 
be faulty, the result is error. 

It is the concern of the weighing de. 
partment that grain shipped to the (pj- 
cago market is kept free from a pre- 
ventable hazards. The safe moyecmen| 
of grain through the Chicago distri¢ 


ee 





Comparison proves 





ecoeein these six important 


ORDINARY 
PHOSPHATE 


. laste 


V-90 has no taste at all . . . confirm- 
ing the fact that each crystal is pro- 
tected by a slowly soluble coating. 
As a result, V-90 is slow-acting. 
Regular phosphate always tastes 


sharp or sour. 


ORDINARY 
PHOSPHATE 


,. action 


Phosphate and soda are added di- 
rectly to water in this simple test. 
Ordinary phosphate, being quick- 
acting, releases almost 60% of the 
vital leavening gas in 2 minutes. 
Slow-acting V-90 releases only 15% 
... retains fully 85% for action in 
the oven. 


ORDINARY 
PHOSPHATE 


Cr) 


ANN 


100 
GRAMS 





3. lightness 


Slow-acting V-90 bakes lighter bis- 
cuits. Note how the weight sinks 
into the soft, elastic crumb of the 
V-90 biscuit . . . how it is supported 
by the more solid crumb of the ordi- 
nary biscuit. 
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to the unloading elevator is then the 
concern of the department which must 
have assurance that the car has full 
protection against pilfering en route. 
Should loss occur from this cause or 
any other source, such loss must 
» be made a part of the car’s 
employees 


from 
promptly 
record. The department’s 
ever on the alert to give full 


must he 

protection in the matter of weights, keep- 
ing in mind, at all times, that the “true 
weight” of a carload of grain is the 
weight of all the grain the car con- 
tains. It follows then that all grain 
must be removed from the car if the 
—_—— 


shipper is to receive an honest account- 
ing of the grain he loaded. All cars 
must be swept clean of all grain irre- 
spective of whether the grain is weighed 
over a track or hopper scale. 

The department makes careful investi- 
gations of all reported discrepancies and 
it is ready to aid in the equitable ad- 
justment of disputes. 

If the weighmaster is to certify to the 
accuracy of weights he must have good 
scales, properly installed and = main- 
tained; grain tight handling equipment, 
frequently efficient, honest 
personnel ; detailed, systematized records. 


inspected ; 
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EARLY MILLSTONE QUARRIES 


HERE were various well-known 
T millstone quarries in England dur- 

ing the middle ages, and, in fact, 
till they were superseded by the quarries 
of the Continent, which produced harder 
and finer stones. Millstone rock was found, 
for example, in the Bucks conglomerate in 
the neighborhood of Winslow. Mention 
of these stones occurs as early as 13812. 
Five of them trfore the Plague, gave an 
average of nearly 11s 8d each, 15, after 
it, an average of 14s 10d. 





superiority 


ORDINARY 
US 





crumb color 


Improvement in crumb color, re- 
vealed by these unretouched pic- 
tures, is largely the result of the finer 
cell structure, the thinner, semi- 
transparent cell walls that come from 
the more efficient leavening action 
of V-90. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 
NEW YORK, N.Y. « KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. + NASHVILLE, TENN. + GREENSBORO, N. C. 


PLANTS: 


NASHVILLE, TENN. + MT. PLEASANT, TENN. 


ORDINARY 
PHOSPHATE 


,. volume 


Comparative baking tests, made un- 
der widely varying conditions with 
every possible type and grade of 
flour, reveal that slow-acting V-90 
consistently outbakes self-rising flour 
made with ordinary phosphate. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 





.. yteld 


You can get a dozen more biscuits, 
identical in size, from a pound of 
V-90 self-rising flour. It’s done by 
rolling the dough thinner. Slow- 
acting V-90, because of its superior 
leavening action, makes it possible. 


A third variety was obtained from 
the Trillek quarries in Monmouthshire, 
which, on the spot in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, cost no more than a shilling each. 
A fourth variety was found in the north 
of England, at Barkby and Kibworth 
in Leicestershire, and Finchale in Dur- 
ham. Quarries at Bastlow, Derbyshire, 
have been worked for centuries; and 
perhaps there was a fifth class, as the 
stones used in Wiltshire. The Welsh mill- 
stones, obtained chiefly from Anglesea, 
have already been incidentally mentioned. 

On the Continent the early quernstone 
quarries were well known, and some of 
them, as those of Andernach, which were 
worked by the Romans, have been con- 
stantly utilized since. Various early allu- 
sions respecting Continental quarries are 
extant. A charter of 1299 grants certain 
lands to two persons for quarrying and 
making millstones, on condition that the 
grantors received a royalty of a ninth 
part of the value of the stones, whether 
sold in the rough or finished state. 

Evidence of the export and import of 
stones in these respective conditions oc- 
curs in the thirteenth century tariff of 
port dues at Paris: “All millstones 
pierced or not pierced, of the value of 
2s, or more, Paris money, shall pay one 
halfpenny river duesy whether such stone 
be transferred from land to water or 
from water to Jand.” 

The millstone makers of Paris formed 
a guild in the thirteenth century, and were 
the only craftsmen _in the city, except the 


* Bakers, who observed a special ceremony 


for the introduction,»f “novices” to the 
craft at the expiration of apprenticeship. 
The ceremony among’ the quarrymen 
comprised the infliction of several strokes 
with a rod by the member who had been 
last elected upon the shoulders of the 
novice. 

Champier states that in his time (fif- 
teenth century) stones from Champagne 
and Brie were highly esteemed. Liébaut 
(sixteenth century) specially praises 
those of Ferté-sous-Jouarre, which, three 
centuries later, were still renowned; and 
also those of Houlbec, near Evreux, Nor- 
mandy, which also were well thought of 
in the seventeenth century. 

Some interesting statistics upon the 
cost of stones have been compiled by 
Thorold Rogers. From 1259 to 1400 ex- 
treme variations in price occur. A fair 
average for a single stone during the 
period seems to be about 20s. The most 
expensive was one obtained from London, 
evidently imported, for transit to Hadley 
in 1873, its price being 161s 4d. At Col- 
chester, 1374, one was bought for 78s 4d; 
at Brauncester, 1368, one for 56s 8d. 

Among the lowest quotations are: Stru- 
gull, 1302, three at 1s; Trillek (where 
was a quarry), 1308, 1310 and 1323, sev- 
eral at 1s each; 1829, two at 2s 6d, this 
including carriage to Usk. Among mis- 
cellaneous quotations are to be found: 
Two handmill stones at Hornchurch, 
1395, for 4s 6d; and cost of making eight 
millstones at Cumbarton, Is each. 

A tabulation showing the highest prices 
of millstones in England in each year 
during the same period exhibits varia- 
tions between 26s 1ld and 100s. A table 
of decennial averages of prices of im- 
ported and Buckinghamshire stones re- 
spectively gives the following results: 
1311-1330, foreign, 44s; Bucks, 12s 6d; 
1351-1400, foreign, 69s 1d; Bucks, 14s 5d. 
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Maintaining Uniformity in Flour 


By Louis H. Gibson 





NYONE who knows anything about 
A the sale of flour knows that the 
flour made by a miller who has 

the reputation of making a_ uniform 
grade as to quality will command a 
price based on this uniformity as well 


as on its actual value. A flour may not 


be exactly the best flour which goes 
to a certain market, yet it may com- 
mand the best price, or a price above 
that of flours of similar but uncertain 
quality. The view taken of this matter 
will not be a trade view, only in so far 
as anything which pertains to the manu- 


facture of flour has to do with the 
trade. It is a manufacturing view. 
There are many things—many condi- 
tions—which may alter the grade and 
alter the uniformity of the same. 
First and foremost there is the wheat, 
and it may be said that wheat has a 





* IT’S AN OLD AMERICAN CUSTOM x 


... LHANKSGIVING... 





ers. 


It pays oa 


Thanksgiving was instituted by the 
Pilgrim Fathers and has been ob- 
served yearly ever since. Through 
good times and bad we have al- 
ways found something to be thank- 
ful for, and on this our oldest 
American holiday we pause. to 


say, “Thank You.” 


For over a hundred years millers 
have been thankful for Swiss Silk. 
It has solved every bolting prob- 
lem efficiently and economically. 
It has taken considerable organ- 
ization and enterprise to keep our 
stocks of silk at normal levels, but 
we have been able to supply the 
normal needs of all our custom- 
Millers who have always 
relied on our quality, also know 


they can rely on our service. 





BODMER + DUFOUR + EXCELSIOR - SCHINDLER - WYDLER 
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myriad of sins on its shoulders whic) 
do not belong there. It sometimes hap- 
pens that a miller neglects his mj) 
during the night and there is bad foyy 
in the morning, and it sometimes hap- 
pens that he says that the wheat is t,) 


blame. When reports come from the 
East that the flour is working badly. 
the wheat is often blamed. 

A miller cannot always have a inj 
form grade of wheat, even if it | of 
the same general variety. It has |eep 


said that if the miller always had 4 
uniform grade of wheat and if the | ces 
did not break, if the grinding did not 
require changes, he would be paid the 
same as a roustabout. It is the !ysj- 
ness of the miller to make such changes 
in his mill as to its running, its grind- 
ing and bolting, as are suggested hy the 





mm 


Eprror’s Nore.—The accompanyin; ay 
ticle is reprinted from “Gradual Rediy 
tion Milling,” the now celebrated hoo} 
written by Mr. Gibson and published by 
Tue NorruwesterN MILrer in 5. 
Readers should keep in mind the fact 
that, during the period of Mr. Gilson’s 
prominence as a milling technologisi and 
writer on technical subjects, mills were 
not equipped with the elaborate od 
ucts control laboratories now conmon 
to the industry. Millers will recognize 
however, that while times and practices 
have changed somewhat, the wnderlyiny 
principles of milling emphasized by Mr, 


Gibson remain true today. 





size, texture and -characteristics of the 
wheat. With soft wheat it is often re 
quired that the grinding be closer on 
the first and second breaks and rather 
open on the third, fourth and fifth. This 
will make round, sharp middling On 
the other hand, with hard wheat, the 


grinding may be more open on the first 
break, and in event of the bran being 


dirty, the same relatively high grinding 
may be preserved to the last. 

Soft wheat will require more clot! 
and coarser cloth than hard heat. 
Soft wheat flour may have larger gran- 
ules than that from hard wheat and 


yet not be so sharp in feeling. Flour 
bolted through a 9 or 10 cloth where 
the wheat is soft will not feel as sharp 
as when bolted through a 12 or 13 


cloth with hard wheat. For this rea 
son it is important that the bolting 
apparatus be so arranged that the flour 
may be taken, in whole or in_ part, 


through fine or coarse cloth, as circum- 


stances may suggest. There are two 


ways of doing this. The coarse cloth 
may be at the head, as is usual, and 


the finer cloth below, by which means 
all material going through the coarse 
cloth may be rebolted below; or this 
same arrangement, as to the coarseness 
of the cloth, may be reversed, an the 
last or bottom reel may be clothed with 
coarse cloth. For such an arrangement 
the reels above should each be clothed 
at the tail with scalpers of increasing 
fineness, which will bring the material 
to be bolted on the last reel or reels 
of a quality to be readily converted 
into clean, bright, sharp flour. 

There will be times when the wheat 
is very hard that this will not be used 
at all, but it is not necessary thai the 
flour should be bolted through a uni- 
uniform in feeling 

The sharpness of 


form cloth to be 


as to its sharpness. 
flour is determined as much by its hard- 
ness as by its size. The granules may 


be large and soft and yet not feel sliarp, 
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One fumigant has an outstanding 


record of almost twenty years of success because it has penetration and kill- 
ing power in extra measure. That fumigant is 


Lap maeicle 


For effective pest control, begin by treating all grain about which there 
may be any doubt. Treat it incoming or in storage. With LARVACIDE 
it's easy, quick and inexpensive. Grain treatment is the first step in the 
LARVACIDE pest control program, used by thousands of mills of every 
size and capacity. 

Further steps include Machinery Treatment, General Mill Fumigation, 
Vault Treatment of small lots of samples ... and Application into Out- 
going Box Cars to protect your clean flour in transit. Write for this helpful, 
soundly economical program. 

LARVACIDE cn, gas fumigant. Comes in cylinders 25, 50, 100 and 

»s., also handy 1-lb. Dispenser Bottles, fine for small jobs 
and rodent work. Each bottle is enclosed in sealed can, 6 or 12 to wooden case. 
Stocked in major cities and usually quickly available. 


MEASURE OF 
FUMIGANT'S 


To make a clean sweep, your fu- 

~~ migant must penetrate cracks and 
crevices and grain berries .. . and 
al its “kill” must include larvae and 
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Steinlitg 
SAVES TIME 
AND MONEY” 


. says Glen Pogeler, Mgr. of the North Iowa Co-op. 


Processing Assn. of Manly, Iowa. 


“The Steinlite is a real machine,’ Mr. Pogeler con- 
tinues. “I’ve operated one for two years. It’s a time 


and money saver. I wouldn’t be without it.” 


The Steinlite electronic moisture tester is FAST, 
ACCURATE and EASY to USE. It is operated... 
very economically . on the radio frequency im- 
pedance principle. Compac_ easily portable, durable. 


Seedburo is “headquarters” for grain and seed house supplies. 
Write for FREE Seedburo Catalog No. 144. 
630 Brooks Building, Chicago 6, IIlinois 


AUROS 


Formal, steo react 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


REPORTING BUREAU 
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PACKAGING EQUIPMENT 
For Sale 


NEW FERGUSON PACK-O-MATIC top and 
bottom gluing machine for one lb. cartons. 


Can easily be changed for other sizes. 
Now in operation. 


J. A. FOLGER and CO. 


Box 456, Kansas City, Mo. 


Jonrs-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 











Flour Exchange The J . K. HOWIE Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


















MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. Specializein'*Ready Dressed" 
cogs which are READY TO 

driven and keyed. Write for circular “D 
and instruction sheets free. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 


ae -" 
SSF, 
Sage Beet DEPENDABLE 
SO eg GRAIN FUMIGANT 


THE WEEVIL-CIDE COMPANY 
1110 HICKORY ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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FULTON B 


Fulton Quality Printing and Design Enhance the 
Attractive Appearance of Your Bagged Products. 


Write Our Nearest Branch for Full Information. 


Atlanta St. Louis Dallas 


AG & COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers Since 1870 
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or they may be hard and small and yet 
possess all of the granular elements of 
good flour. 

Hard wheat, of course, makes more 
middlings than soft wheat; yet the effort 
to make a uniform proportion in either 
case will be in the direction of uniform 
work. The same grinding which will 
make round, sharp middlings out of 
hard wheat, will make soft, clammy, flat 
middlings out of soft wheat, and mid- 
dlings which cannot be purified. With 
hard wheat the reductions can be more 
uniform in the amount of work done 
from the first to the last break. With 
soft wheat a larger proportion of the 
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work of reduction must be done on the 
first two or three breaks, more particu- 
larly the first two, which, followed by 
higher grinding, will make large, round 
middlings, with clean bran on the last 
break, together with distinct separations 
of the branny from the floury portions 
of the wheat. 

The size of wheat exerts a marked in- 
fluence in the operation of the mill. A 
change from large to small wheat of 
the same quality and variety, as often 
happens, will largely increase the feed 
on the mill, and give relatively higher 
grinding, which would work a marked 


influence on the separations. On _ the 





other hand, the change from small to 
large wheat cuts down the feed and 
makes the grinding relatively closer, 
and whereas the stock on the reels may 
not be so heavy, it is quite soft. The 
change in grinding may not be so dis- 
astrous to the break flour as to the 
middlings and middlings flour, which are 
small in volume and soft in character. 


Thus such changes in the wheat re- 
quire corresponding changes in the 


grinding to maintain uniformity in the 
product. 

No miller can battle against unsound 
wheat; therefore it is somebody’s busi- 
ness to keep unsound wheat out of the 








mortality. 


All authorities in the field of animal nutri- 
tion are agreed that it is of the greatest 
importance that poultry feeds contain 
adequate amounts of Riboflavin (Vita- 
min B., sometimes termed Vitamin G). 
Inadequate supplies in the feed of lay- 
ing and breeding hens lead to decreased 
egg production, low fertility of the eggs, 
and high mortality rate and high inci- 
dence of curled-toe paralysis in the chicks 
produced. Insufficient content of this 
vitamin in chick feed results in slow 
growth, curled-toe paralysis, and high 


Many of the feed supplements for- 
merly used as Riboflavin sources are now 
in short supply, but fortunately ample 
amounts of the pure crystalline vitamin 


are available. But what is of even greater 


RIBOFLAVIN ror ENRICHMENT 
OF POULTRY FEEDS 


importance — simple arithmetic will show 
that the pure Riboflavin is by far the 
cheapest source of this vitamin. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co. Inc. offer for feed 
supplementation pure crystalline Ribo- 
flavin U.S.P. (1,000,000 gamma or mi- 
crograms per gram), Riboflavin Mixture 
No. 2, and Riboflavin Mixture No. 3. The 
two latter consist of intimate mixtures of 
the crystalline vitamin with calcium car- 
bonate or edible starch, calcium carbon- 
ate being used as the base for Mixture No. 
2 and edible starch for Mixture No. 3; 
both contain 1 gram (1,000,000 gamma 
or micrograms) of Riboflavin per ounce. 
Shipment of any of these products can 
be made at once on receipt of order — no 
application to the War Production Board 


for allocation is necessary. 
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mill. Carelessness in this respect qe, 
moralizes the interest of the help. The 
miller cannot and will not take an jp. 
terest in his milling when, in the midst 
of smooth sailing, he is liable to run 
against a car of unsound wheat, 4 
uniformity of flour cannot be preseryeg 
with widely varying grades of wheat of 
the same variety, yet the proportionate 
difference is not the 
means. There may be a wide variance 
as to the texture, and for all market. 
able purposes no marketable difference 
The methods for reaching such « resy}t 
were shadowed in the above suggestions, 


same by any 


On general principles, all that a mil. 
er can do for his milling is to maintain 
an even granulation of products of ypi- 
form brightness. If a flour is bright 
and granular, that is all a miller can do 


for it. He cannot impart strength which 
is not in the stock. After all is said 
and done, the most skillful grinding 
and manipulation can give only an ap. 


proximately even granulation. This lack 


of uniformity can be partially recon- 
ciled by the subsequent smooth roll re- 
ductions and sizings, separations and 
purifications. 

With reference to the uniformity of 
products, it is proper to speak of the 


wheat heaters. 
to the uniformity of the character of the 
wheat, and they are wonderful in their 
ability to maintain a uniformity in the 
color of the flour. 


They contribute large) 


Having mentioned the breaks and ean- 
vassed the first operations on the wheat, 
more remains to be said in regard to 
separations. No reduction system or sys- 
tem of grinding, no matter how wel 
the grinding may be done, can atone for 
the deficiencies of the separating sys- 
tem. The reductions are important, and 
good grinding is necessary, but they 
cannot be so complete as to override 
deficiencies in the bolting and purifying 

In regard to the smooth roll reduc- 
tions, there are very few mills of any 
class where most of the smooth rolls 
are not overworked, and in many mills 
they are not used for grinding, but rath- 
er for mashing. The smooth iron rolls 
should never be run so close as to flake 
Where it is flaked the work 
grinding. In the 


the stock. 
is mashing and not 
reduction of any 

reduction should only be car- 


grade of material, 
such a 
ried as far as sizing and breaking, but 
not mashing or flattening. 

Where the grinding is done as sug- 
gested, there is a margin of sharpness, 
a difference in granulation which will 
admit of variations according to the 
quality or consistency of the material 
handled. The grinding has to be correct 
for one quality of stock in order to be 
incorrect and require changes for an- 
other. 

Sizing rolls proper, that is, those which 
are used for breaking down thi large 


middlings, require the greatest care and 
the most delicate manipulation of any 
of the machinery in the mill. The dif- 


ference in quality and quantity of the 
stock is more marked here than at any 
other place. Furthermore, the middlings 
from the sizing rolls are of the highest 
grade, and any deficiencies there mark 
the entire product of middlings flour. 
As is well known, the reduction of the 
amount of feed on these rolls without 4 
corresponding change in the set of the 
rolls themselves will make the grinding 
closer, and vice versa; and of course if 
it is right for one it is wrong for 4 
other. 
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Some Reasons for the Wide Use of 


NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 


@ Increased Bolting 









Square Sifter 
@ Immediate Delivery 


BUT SHIP IN 
COTTON BAGS!” 





Ask for Particulars 


NOR-VELL SIEVE CO. e 110, 20 
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The Exacting, Dependable 


. : @ Dealers prefer cotton- 
O mm e 4 a V ita - M 1 S e r bagged products. Easier to 


unload, stock and deliver. And 







Saves you vitamin dollars— 
Saves you man hours— your dealers’ customers... the 


Gives you an exact product— housewives...acclaim the cotton 
Gives you peace of mind— bag, too 
’ ; 
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Wy PERCY KENT BAG CO. 


Plonts and Offices: KANSAS CITY @ BUFFALO 
NEW YORK @ MINNEAPOLIS ® SAN FRANCISCO 


Ask for interesting details. 





Omega Machine Company CHICAGO @ WICHITA © OKLAHOMA CITY 
3409 E. 18 St. Kansas City, Mo. hocialisls in COTTON bags since 1885 
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All this is yours when you resurface 
your rough and rutted floors with... 


STONHARD RESURFACER 





¢ 
° ® 
p oF 0 So 3” . * * for Smoother, Safer, Sanitary Operation 
2 oe 2° ° Economically, easily and quickly applied by any handyman ! 


Floors resurfaced with 


STONHARD RESURFACER 


can be used within 36 hours 


STONHARD COMPANY 


881 Terminal Commerce Bldg. 
Philadelphia 8, Pa. « Established 1922 


30 OTHER MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
Sales Offices and Stocks in Principal Cities 


Clip this coupon for FREE information 
STONHARD COMPANY, 
881 Terminal Commerce Bldg., 

Philadelphia 8, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Please send me more information on STONHARD 
RESURFACER, 


Our floors are made of Concrete () 
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age-old att of grinding has 
passed roughly through four suc- 
cessive processes: Pestle and mor- 
tar, handmills and millstones, roller mills, 
and the hammer mill. 

The pestle and mortar is, oddly 
enough, in action, the nearest approach 
to the hammer mill, as the action used 
in both cases is to beat the grain to 
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pieces. 

The millstone uses a shearing action 
on the corn through the set of the fur- 
rows and dress. The stationary bottom 
stone holds back the grain to some ex- 
tent, while the ‘revolving top stone 
sweeps it gradually toward the outer 
edges. The principle is one of gradual 
reduction; the grain is only cracked as 


it enters the eye, and is steadily reduced 
to a coarse cr fine meal (according to 
the wish of the miller), as it reaches 
the outer edges of the stones. 

The roller mill, too, has a shearing 
action through the set of the corruga- 
tions, though this action, of course, does 
not apply to smooth reductions, and the 
slower running bottom roll holds back 
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Were listening Out tor Vou 
The entire V-C organization 
is right on the job for 
you. . . “listening out’ 


for every opportunity to be 
of service to you. Whether 


it’s Phosphate or technical 
assistance you need, call on 
us! And know we'll do our 
best for you—always. 
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Do they tell you that people are talking about your 


flour? Well—here’s the way to get Mrs. House- 


wife to not only depend on your flour herself, but 


to talk about it among her friends and neighbors! 


First off, insure dependability in the baking per- 
formance—with “LUCKY 11” . . . a Phosphate 


that is consistently dependable under all baking 





conditions! Then “rise up” and tell the world 


that YOU have a flour that can’t be excelled— 


both for baking performance and nutritional value! 





Let Mrs. Housewife know that she most certainly 


can make biscuits like her mother used to make— 


with your flour! 
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the stock while the fast top roll Carries 
it through the bite. 

Put simply, the roller mill is nothing 
more than a grain crusher, with one 
roll driven faster than the other, actyal. 
ly a simpler machine than the millstone. 
The principle is one of gradual :edye. 
tion and separation. 

Since the principle of grinding igs go 
similar between stone and roll, why diq 
the roller mill so rapidly replace the 
millstone as a medium for making floyr: 
Simply because you cannot prevent 4 
millstone in action from rolline the 
grain, and pieces of grain, in its {rayel, 
so damaging the bran covers and niaking 
impossible a clean separation of bran 
and middlings from the flour. 

The hammer mill is not new in prin- 
ciple. Its ancestor is the pestle and 
mortar. Like its ancestor, it carrics oyt 
a “blitzkrieg” on the grain by means of 
a succession of hard blows and, when 
these blows have sufficiently reduc the 
grain, it can be drawn away by suc- 
tion through the surrounding  screep, 
Question: Can this machine legitii ately 
be called a “grinder”? In my opi ia 
No. 

What advantage has the hamme,r mill 
over the millstone? It laughs at lamp 
grain, and where a millstone wil! mud- 
dle over or only half grind dam) peas 
or beans, it will deal with them just as 
faithfully and well as dry cor It 
will cut up the husk in the process of 
grinding to a far greater degree, and 
so makes a meal much tidier in apypear- 
ance, and by increasing to some exten 
the digestibility of the husk, also im- 
proves its selling value. It is to some 
extent foolproof and can be run empty 
without damage, though damage is some- 
times caused to the owner’s pocket by 
running these machines underfed! On 
the other hand, overfeeding is a danger, 
and I have seen belts burned on a choked 
mill and a building nearly set on fire 
Most important of all, there is no need 
to employ a skilled stone dresser. In 
my opinion, there is little to choose be- 
tween stones and hammer mills or 


\ 
point of maintenance. The hammer mill 
(at least the two or three on which I 
have had experience) required more 
driving power. 

The millstone might now appear to 
come in as a very bad second, but that 


is by no means the position. The mill- 
stone scores because it “grinds.” The 
weakness which forced it out of the 
flour milling field is an asset against its 
new opponent in the provender field. A 
millstone — properly maintained ind 
dressed rolls and pulverizes the grain 
through its whole area of travel. The 


result, as every practical mille will 
admit, is a softer, livelier handful of 
meal. 

Before the war, I had a little experi- 
mental station for the feeding o/ pigs 
and poultry. Some barley (all one sam- 
ple) was split; one half was put over 4 
hammer mill and the other half cver @ 
millstone. About half a peck of the re- 
sultant meal from the hammer wil! was 
mixed with water and left overnight. 
In the morning, the meal was yund 
sunk below the level of the water. The 
same quantity of meal from the mill- 
stone, treated in a like manner, Was 
found risen above the water and cricked 
across the top like a loaf of bread. Had 
a finer screen been used in the hammer 
mill, a better result might have been 
seen in the pail, but it was not an eco 
nomic proposition to do this. 

There is a tendency among the ham- 
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Permaflux SPOUT MAGNETS 
HAVE DOUBLE GAP! 


That is, TWO strong poles of force over which the mate- 
rial must pass, thereby doubly insuring stopping and hold- 
ing contaminating metal. Two magnets in one; TWICE 
THE EFFICIENCY OF SINGLE MAGNETS. 


PERMAFLUX magnets are powerful, and stay that way. ; BN 
As an example, it requires a pull of 16 lbs. to release a 
1 inch diameter round steel ball adhering to magnetic face. 


PERMAFLUxX pays dividends by eliminating hazards of 

explosions and fire due to tramp metal. In addition, sav- 

ings are realized in costs of damage to machinery and 
labor time lost in maintenance and repair. 


THE RICHMOND MFG. CO. 
29 Gooding St., Lockport, N. Y. 
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MALTED WHEAT 


FLOUR 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
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CANMORE BRAND 


Woven in Scotland 
under Swiss Technical 


Supervision from 
PURE SILK of 
the Finest Quality. 


The Most Durable 
and Uniform in mesh 









Bakers are learning more.and more 
about the need for accurate malting 
values in the flours they use. 


This year their baking is particularly 
sensitive to the new crop flour's malt- 






ing properties. 


The full strength, uniform malted 
wheat flour from our plant and labor- 
atory will give your bakery flour the 
consistent performance the modern 


baker demands. 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS : s* 













68 Higgins Avenue 
WINNIPEG 


Representatives in Canada, U.S. A.: 
KIPP-KELLY, LTD. 
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sufficiently appreciated by the feeder. 
Personally, I like all grain in pig meals 
ground down as fine as possible without 
being sticky, and this rule also applies 
to fowl. I know a chicken has a giz- 
zard, but that organ should be at work 
on corn. It is not what a bird or an 
animal eats that matters; what matters 
is what it digests. 


mer mills I have in mind to “pinhead” 
the meal, especially when fitted with 
new, sharp hammers. My experience as 
a feeder convinced me of the vital im- 
portance of grinding down. It is not so 
important with cud-chewing animals or 
horses, but a pig has a comparatively 
weak digestion, and will pass grain not 
properly ground and this represents a 


dead loss. The art of grinding is not I am afraid I have left the main 
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subject of the article in mid-air and 
must return to it. I have come to the 
conclusion, after a good deal of con- 
sideration, that no provender mill can 
turn out really firstclass work without 
the inclusion of both millstones and 
hammer mills. To make a perfect job 
of grinding, I would put my corn first 
through a hammer mill fitted with a 
fairly coarse screen, and then feed the 
meal direct to a millstone for finishing 
off, using a scraper round the eye to 
keep the meal from hanging back. By 
this means, I have cut up the husk of 
the corn on my hammer mill, and soft- 
ened down the meal on the millstones, 
so producing a product of high digestive 
value. 

All the above, of course, is only the 
result of a limited personal experience; 
other millers may have come to entirely 
different conclusions. There are a good 
many makes of hammer mills on the 
market, many of them produced in the 
U.S.A. 

It is interesting to note that big farm- 
ers who sometimes put down their own 
grinding plant often buy an American 
machine, and this is because it is of 





Top Quality 





It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. DIABLEND is 


manufactured to a standard level of 


for accurate feeding. 


We will provide samples for experimental 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 


of DIABLEND today. 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





IABLEND 
Malted Wheat Flour 


maltose, milled so it is free flowing - 


Maltose or 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 


DIABLEND users. Ask for a sample and quotation 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


work in 
samples 
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the same make as the binder running 
round their fields, or the tractor pulling 
it, and, perhaps, more important still, it 
is advertised in a weekly farming paper, 
Millers take a paper representing their 
own trade and for this reason usual} 
buy an English mill. 
It seems to me that makes of | immer 
mills differ principally in length of 
beater arms and beater and screen qe 
sign, though Barron’s have dared to de. 
part a good deal from the genera prac. 
tice.—“‘East Wind” in Milling. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


Meat and Bread 


In 1563 meat came second to bread 


as food, and it seems that m« and 
flour came into active co-operation suf 
ficiently to warrant a popular rhynie like 
“Sing a Song of Sixpence.” \t the 
height of the Great Plague, we read, 


customers took the meat from the hooks 


to protect themselves from the butcher 
and left their money in vinegar yang to 


protect him from them. ‘There js no 
mention made of measures taken ty pro- 
tect the baker and his customers 

In the eighteenth century bred be- 
came united with meat by the fourth 
Earl of Sandwich, who introduced the 
meat sandwich, to which better bread 
contributed. In this period, Austria 
produced the best bread, and Marie An- 
toinette introduced the famous Vienna 
loaf to Paris. Breakfast of hot rolls 
and butter came into being in the sam 
century. 

Meat became more popular when cold 
storage came to its aid in_ preserving 
freshness. Science came to the help of 
meat by the aid of cold storage, as it 
will continue to come to the aid of 
bread in many ways (perhaps also in the 
preservation of its original freshness 
in long-keeping, without external aid.) 


Sydney (Australia) Morning Herald 


LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries, 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Pu WAY); 


DAY DUAL-CLONE DUST COLLECTOR is the 
key to DAY COMPLETE DUST CONTROL 
THE DAY COMPANY 
822 Third Ave. NE. Minneapolis 13, Minn 
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PROMPT *. ACCURATE 


LABORATORY SERVICE 








PERFECT FLOUR 
BAGS 


Specialists 


SERVICE BAG & BURLAP CO. 
914-916 McCarter Highway, 
NEWARK 2, N. J. 


“Our Inspection Is Your 
Protection” 
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New Book Published for Food 


Chemists and Technologists 


HE extensive expansion of almost 
every field in the 
applied sciences has made it very diffi- 
cult for 
any given field adequately. This is in- 


theoretical and 
a single individual to survey 


true of food chemistry and food 


deed 
techno!ogy. 

Dr. Morris B. Jacobs, senior chem- 
ist, department of health, city of New 
York, 


a vast 


is supervised the compilation of 
imount of information concern- 
That 


ing foods. information is con- 


n a book recently published by 


tained 

Interscience Publishers. The book bears 
the straightforward title of “The Chem- 
istry d Technology of Food and Food 
Products. 

Dr. Jacobs selected 41 of the na- 
tion’s leading chemists and technologists 
as authors of the encyclopedia of the 
chemistry, biochemistry, technology, pres- 
ervati: sanitary control and quality 


contro! of foods. The list of contribu- 
tors might well be taken as a “Who’s 
Who” listing of leaders, 

The chapter dealing with cereal 
prepared by Dr. W. F. 


acting chief of the division of 


grains Was 
Geddes, 
agricultural biochemistry, University of 
Minnesota. Dr. Geddes also is editor 
of Cereal Chemistry, official journal of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. Approximately 100 pages of 
the first volume of 952 pages are giv- 
en over to Dr. Geddes’ discussion of 
cereal grains, including wheat, rye, corn, 
rice, sorghum and barley. 

assumed that 


Dr. Geddes correctly 


he was writing the chapter for per- 
sons not familiar with the chemistry 
and food value of the cereal grains. 


Before getting into the various techni- 


cal discussions, he supplies his readers 


with considerable “background” infor- 
mation, including a brief history of the 
different 


grades, marketing, ete. 


grains, grain _ production, 


The technical discussions of cereal 
grains form the greater portion of the 
chapter and, with the accompanying 


data, form a ready reference for per- 
sons in the milling and baking indus- 
tries. As an indication of the amount 
of work Dr. Geddes did in compiling 
the information, 161 footnotes to the 
literature are contained in the chapter, 
plus « selected bibliography for those 
who find the material in the chapter not 
sufficient for their particular needs. 
Dr. Geddes is also the author of 


Chapt t eg 


Grain 


“Technology of Cereal 
in volume 2 of the book. The 
second volume will be published in the 
near future, 

“Baking and Bakery Products” is the 
title of the chapter in volume 1 writ- 
ten by Dr, William H. Cathcart. He 


is in irge of the baking laboratories 


for the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., New York, and has long been prom- 
Inent in the field of baking technology. 


Dr. Cathcart treats his subject in about 
the same 
in th 


manner as does Dr. Geddes 
the reader is given some his- 
torical background as an approach to 
the general topic of baking and bakery 
Products. Much of the material in the 
nature 


chapter is of an instructional 
and baking technologists will find the 
information of value, 

The encyclopedia is divided into two 
The first volume deals with 


Volumes, 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 

poisoning, dairy products, meat and 
meat products, fish, poultry and eggs, 
edible oils and fats, vegetables, sugar 
foods, confectionery and cacao products, 
coffee and tea, flavors, spices and condi- 
ments. 
addition to the The volumes are 


fundamentals and_ in published by the 


chapters on cereal grains and baking Interscience Publishers, Inc., 215 Fourth 


and bakery products, the following sub- 
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Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. The price 
for the set of two volumes is $19, or 
$10.50 for individual volumes. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
First Cannibal.—What makes the king 
so talkative this morning? 
Second Cannibal.—Oh, he ate a couple 
of barbers for breakfast. 








jects are included: physical chemistry 
of foods, carbohydrates, lipids, chemistry 
of amino acids and proteins, enzymes, 
vitamins, mineral matters and inorgan- 
ic food adjuncts, coloring matter, diges- 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


tion of 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











foodstuffs, food spoilage and 





Market Fence 








... use COLUMBIA FLOUR BLEND 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 








Maintaining the product standards your customers have learned to expect is a 
big help in keeping your market fenced in from competition. Any lowering cf 
quality is like a break in the fence on the range . . . a quickly accepted invitation 
to the greener looking pastures on the other side. 

Columbia Flour Blend Bicarbonate of Soda blends smoothly with the other 
ingredients of your self-rising flours. Specially prepared for the milling industry, 
combining U.S.P. Sodium Bicarbonate with Tri Calcium Phosphate. It’s free- 
flowing and non-caking . . . supplied in a variety of sieve specifications. 

For other uses, Columbia U.S.P. Bicarbonate of Soda meets or surpasses U.S.P. 
standards in every respect. Pure, white, uniform particle size; in powdered or 
granular form. 

Keep up the fences around your market . . . specify Columbia Bicarbonate 


of Soda in your next contract. 


COLUMBI HEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 





Chicago * * * Boston * * * St. Louis * * * Pittsburgh * * * New York * * * Cincinnati 
Cleveland * * * Minneapolis + * * Philadelphia + + * Charlotte 
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RIVER TRANSPORTATION of 
Chlorine has received strong impetus as 
the result of a new barge designed and 
perfected by Columbia. Cradling four 
huge tanks in its 135 foot length, the 
barge transported 380 tons. of Liquid 
Chlorine on its maiden voyage.in Septem- 
ber from Natrium to Charleston,.W. Va. 
Formerly, all river shipments had been 
limited to one-ton containers—a slow 
and tedious handling method-in com- 
parison with the new batge. This is the 
latest of numerous improvements in the 
transportation of Chlorine and other 
chemicals introduced by Columbia. 
4 
mE 
tk. 

CHLORINE MARKETS—If you are 
interested in developments in the manu- 
facture of Chlorine and the probable part 
this chemical will have in the postwar 
period, an enlightening analysis is pre- 
sented in the article published in the 
August issue of Chemical & Metal- 
lurgical Engineering, page 115. Included 
are data on plant expansion and manu- 
facturing methods, new and potential 
uses of Chlorine. 
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COLUMBIA RESEARCH—Though 
they have not been glamourized, the 
activities of Columbia’s Research Lab- 
oratories have contributed much to the 
nation’s war effort. Synthetic, natural 
and reclaimed rubber, textiles, plastics 
for aircraft, water purification and chem- 
icals for other military uses—these are 
but a few of the important fields in which 
this research has played a vital role. And 
it will have an equally important part in 
serving the world’s needs when peace 
has been restored. 


NO INHIBITORS are required in 
Columbia's thermosetting plastic, 
Allymer, to prevent polymerization while 
in storage. Allymer may be stored under 
ordinary conditions for several months 
without appreciable change. This sta- 
bility eliminates the distillation or wash- 
ing processes necessary for removal of 
inhibitors used in older monomers, and 
facilitates mass shipment and storage. 
Data and reports of extensive research on 
Allymer may be obtained on request. 





COLUMBIA CHEMICALS include 
Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Sodium Bicar- 
bonate, Liquid Chlorine, Silene EF (Hy- 
drated Calcium Silicate), Calcium Chloride, 
Soda Briquettes, Modified Sodas, Caustic 
Ash, Phosflake, Calcene T (Precipitated Cal- 
cium Carbonate) and Calcium Hypochlorite. 
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IT MUST BE HANDLED WITH CARE 


DUST CAN BE CONTROLLED. ENGINEERING 

SERVICE IS A PART OF MILL MUTUAL INSUR- 

ANCE AND OUR DUST CONTROL BULLETINS 

AND ENGINEERING DATA ARE OFFERED 

WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO THE MILLING 
AND GRAIN TRADE. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











CENTRAL BAG & Bursar Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE aND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 
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Mill Building in the Domesday Period 


About the date of Domesday the erec- 
tion of mills in England had come to be 
recognized as a valuable source of income, 
and the practice rapidly spread till it 
became almost universal throughout the 
country. All this took place without any 
legislative interference, for there were 
no laws to enforce the feudal right of 
soke. The early feudal system of the 
Continent and that of Saxon England 
were identical before the invasion of 
William I. The isolated instances of 
partial early soke customs prior to 1066 
were based on that primitive system. 

A French instance, prior to 1066, may 
also be quoted. In the time of King 
Robert, 966-1031, Fulbert, 
Chartres and Chancellor of France, com- 
plained to Richard, Duke of Normandy: 
“Baldric, our minister, will have intro- 


Bishop of 


duced a new trouble for our people, pro- 
claiming that they shall go to the mill of 
St. Andrews, five leagues distant from 
their homes.” 

Definite English allusions to the ex- 
istence of soke are found in many early 
manorial charters. Randolph, third Nor- 
man Earl of Chester, 1181-1232, granted 
to Salfordshire a charter to which Simon 
de Montford was one of the witnesses, 
containing the clause: “By memorable 
custom, if I have a mill here, the said 
burgesses shall grind at my mill at the 


toll of the twentieth vessel; and if | 
have no mill, they may grind where they 
please.” : 

At Manchester there was alré dy a 
manorial mill, which in 1134 the lord of 
that place, Robert de Greslei, had vrant. 
ed to Swinhead monastery. In 139), 
there was a manorial mill, which Thomas 
de Gresley, in his concessions to the bur. 
gesses, reserved to himself by charter: 
“The said burgesses shall follow to the 
lord’s milne and his common oven, and 
shall pay their customs to the said mil} 
and oven as they ought and were wont 
to do.” 

The original charter of Macclesfield, 
that of Edward, Earl of Chester, son of 
Henry III, in 1256, contains the tere 
stipulation that the 
grind their corn at our mill at a toll of 


burgesses “shall 


one-twentieth, as they have been «ccus- 
tomed.” This is the most ordinary form 
these documents assume. 

Sir Robert de Stokeport, ¢. 1206, in 
his charter to that town, extended the 
soke claim very materially: “The said 
burgesses should grind all the corn 
grown on their land within the |ound- 
aries of Stockport, or corn caused to 
stay in the town of Stockport, at my 
mill or mills, at a toll of the sixteenth 
vessel, if I have a mill or mills within 
the boundaries of Stockport.” 














HAAKY 


GRAIN CLEANING 


ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


—— MACHINERY 
Also NEW ROLLS for Sale HAAKY MFG. CO. 
TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 509 Vandalia St. 


ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 








Minneapolis, Minn. 














PROTECT YOUR PLANT 
AND FINISHED PRODUCT. 


NTO 


INFESTATION DESTROYER 
SOLE IEE ETSY IEA ROCES 


HAS PROVEN 100% EFFECTIVE 
CONTINUOUS PROCESS FOR 
DESTRUCTION OF INSECT 
INFESTATION IN ANY FREE 
FLOWING MATERIAL. 

Send for new Bulletin on Infestation Control 
ENTOLETER DIVISION 
THE SAFETY CAR HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY, INC. 


1189 DIXWELL AVE., NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. 


LETER 


AEG. U.S PAT. OFF. 














‘Plan 


not only a reliable evaluation of your plant but an 


accurate plant inventory as well. 


NOW for Your PLANT INVENTORY 


AN APPRAISAL REPORT prepared by en- 


gineers trained in the grain processing field provides 


Appraisal Service Company 


INCORPORATED 








Minneapolis 


'O THE 


APPRAISERS 


Minnesota 
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in, \¢ HEN you buy your flour bags from 
ch Thomas , : 
‘0 the bur. Bemis, among the important advantages 
y ch irter: 
Ow to the ou enjoy is this: You can buy whatever 
oven, and y 
» Said mill { i — 
ea type is best for your particular use 





—— cotton, paper, multiwall, burlap or 
co Whatever's the waterproof. 


es “shall 
Bemis is a leading producer of all 


ier toh sEST BAG F OR YOUR USE types of flour bags and consequently has 


no reason to high-pressure you toward 


_ the k it i 
The said ece we Ma e l * any one type. We have no favorites. Ifour 


the corn 


12 6, in 


e hound- 
experienced packaging specialists can 


‘aused to 
















t, at my 
help you to determine which is the best 


sixteenth 


Is within 


for your use, you may be sure that their 








IT | analysis and advice will be unbiased. 
T. Suppose, for instance, a change in your 
PP geiny 
product or in handling conditions war- 
rants switching from some other type 
VE ‘ 
OR ~ of bag to multiwall paper bags. We 
“ Paes make multiwall paper, as well as tex- 
tile, bags—so your interest is ours, too. 
I 
Whatever’s the best bag for your use 
...we make it. 
_ ” 


; ) ms 4 
“2 
MY CompaY is 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: Baltimore + Boston + Brooklyn + Bufalo + Charlotte 

Chicago + Denver - Detroit + East Pepperell + Houston + Indianapolis 

Kansas City + Los Angeles + Lovisville +» Memphis + Minneapolis 

Mobile « New Orleans » New York City - Norfolk + Oklahoma City 

Omaho + Peoria - St. Helens, Ore. + St. Louis + Salina + Salt Lake City 
San Francisco + Seattle - Wichita + Wilmington, Calif 







BETTER BAGS SINCE 1858 


r= East Pepperell, Mass. 
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For POSITIVE, ACCURATE SEPARATION “ 


® Clean wheat is essential to the production of quality 
flour. Cockle, vetch, oats, barley—however little there 
may be—can seriously impair flour quality when ground 
in with wheat. Many of these grains and seeds are 


Disc Separator, by taking advantage of these length 
differences, can perform exact separations at low cost. 
Discs designed for oats remove oats, barley, straw 
joints and other foreign material longer than wheat. 


almost identical in width or thickness and would be 
difficult to separate were it not for marked differences 
in their lengths. 


Discs designed for cockle remove cockle, small vetch, will 
wild buckwheat, pigeon grass and other seeds shorter 
than wheat. Don’t take chances with the purity of 

It can be easily seen that oats are longer than wheat flour. Insure cleaner wheat and better loaves the prof 
and that cockle is shorter than wheat. The Carter Carter Disc Separator way. hi 


nd ta 
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HART-CARTER COMPANY oe : 


680 Nineteenth Avenue N. E. Minneapolis 13, Minnesota Pee - 
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Carter Discs — Standard of Accuracy 


The Carter Disc Separator has stood the 
test of time in the hands of millers, seeds- 
men and grainmen everywhere. It is the : 
standard of accuracy the country over. 7 . to help 
Pictured at left is section of oat disc Suy 
showing how length separation works. : locals. 
Wheat fits into the pockets and is lifted more 

from the mixture but oats and barley are : —_ c0-ope 
too long and are therefore positively ind pi 
rejected. 
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PERMANENT AGRICULTURAL CONTROL 

NCE. agricultural economics had been mixed up 
O with politics no soothsayer was necessary to fore- 
tell that the mesalliance would be permanent. 

There have been those who wishfully conceived that 
in the grand unscrambling of controls at the end of 
this war it might be possible to restore agriculture 
from federal bureaucracy to the farmer himself. (As 
for taking farming out of politics, or politics out of 
farming, no one now, of course, is so dumb as to 
igine that either would ever be a possibility.) But 
ad of nourishing any hope of relaxing controls 
war, developments of recent weeks have made 


jmé 
inste 
after the 
their continuance and extension inescapable. 

Fixed high prices for farm produce. insure a new 
urplus production. Good order on the world 


era of 
economics seems to call for concerted division 


stage 0 
of export markets, and machinery already is set up in 
the International Wheat Agreement. Tentatively the 
United States is allotted an outlet, under this arrange- 
ment, for 72,000,000 bus annually. This would not help 


much. Clearly we are confronted, then, with domestic 


control 
Peace must be permanent. 
Thus prices and production 


Economics, therefore, 
must be by arrangement. 
must be controlled, and governments, super or national, 
must do it, and keep on doing it—until that halcyonic 


dav when there are two chickens in every pot in the 
world, two bottles of milk in the electric refrigerator 
of the remotest tropical jungle and two loaves of bread 


on the poorest of all tables. Then, surely, would there 
be no more surplus in the world. 

Question: How best to attain this idyllic end of 
eating all the food we can produce? Keep the quan- 
tity down and the price high? Or let the quantity be 
nd keep the price low enough to tempt the buying 
ind eating of any human who hungers? But here we 
ire, on the vocal verge of those forbidden words again 
those words “free” and “trade” (even the less exor- 
cised “freer”) which have been expunged by the plan- 


ners from our lexicon of commerce. 
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WHAT! TAX THE CO-OPS? 

peal D be that not very far around the corner 

the tax collector is lying in wait for co-operative 
enterprise. More and more official attention is being 
directed toward that young business giant, fed and 
favored with immunities. He is ripe for the plucking. 

In 1944, it now seems, enterprises organized as co- 
operatives, and not as strictly profit-making ventures, 
will do 
[hese operations are growing at a rapid rate, with ex- 
pansion in some fields of industrial production and sales 
been pretty well reserved for firms that seek 


. business of approximately $5,000,000,000. 


that had 
. profit 

This is no news to those who earn their livelihoods 
ind tax money from such commodities as flour, bread, 
feed and grain; for some time they have been support- 
new competition with generous portions of 
that tax money. In fact, the question that now arises 
in governmental circles that are not still holding the 
nursing bottle for co-ops is: To what extent is the 
growth of co-operatives related to the high tax rates 
that must be paid by profit-making concerns? 

For political reasons there is no likelihood that Con- 
gress will take any action toward taxation of small 
and more or less local self-help farm co-ops. The gun- 
ning will be against powerful super co-ops that have 
grown up under the shield of legitimate co-operation 
and have grown fat on advantages that were devised 
to help the little fellows. 

Supers mainly carry on wholesale business for tne 
locals. There are about 50 federations of co-operatives, 
more than 100 centralized regional associations of 
Co-operatives, and more than 100 co-operative sales 
and purchasing agencies doing business in the prin- 
cipal cities and markets. Their volume of business is 
colossal, 

Co-operative associations sell $700,000,000 worth of 
grain and other cereal products annually, and distrib- 


ing the 
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uts about a billion dollars worth of milk and other 
dairy products. Purchasing co-ops, starting with the buy- 
ing of feed, seed and fertilizer for farmers, have moved 
on to the operation of retail stores, both for farmers 
and for city consumers. But they have not stopped 
there; they have embarked upon gigantic manufactur- 
ing operations in oil, canning, lumbering, feed manu- 
facturing, commercial baking and a multitude of oth- 
er things. 

A good deal of obscurity surrounds co-operative 
or profits. But Congress makes some sign of 
Behind it taxable profits undoubted- 
That there will be plenty of dense 
The is- 


savings 
rending the veil. 
ly will be found. 
political smoke upon the scene seems certain. 
sue will be the hotter because of a strong emotional 


factor: Co-ops fly the banner of social crusade. 
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TRAINING THE RETURNED SOLDIER 


EK NOUGH men already have come back from mili- 

4 tary service to indicate the importance of one fac- 
tor in the re-employment problem. Accustomed to the 
remarkably varied and effective training programs of 
Army and Navy these men note immediately the gen- 
eral inadequacy of company training or retraining for 
the jobs they resume or the new tasks they must now 
or very soon undertake. 

If these trained soldiers and sailors have been in 
combat they will be filled with a profound apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the more training they had for 
their specific war duties the more effective they were 
in dealing with the enemy and in coming out of. it 
They will feel, rightly, that adequacy of train- 
ing was owed to them as the hostages of national safe- 
ty, and they will look no less justifiably to their em- 


whole. 


ployer for similar assistances and safeguards for their 
economic future. Obviously the employer’s interest in 
this is involved as much as their own. 

“The visual aids which have been used in Army 


, 


and Navy training,’ comments one spokesman for in- 
dustry, “and the graphic and moving picture dem- 
onstrations and instructions, are of such an excellent 
character that we shall find most progressive indus- 
tries which adopt these modern methods in their own 
employee training will be successful, and those indus- 
tries not using such aids will find their manpower in- 
efficient and unsatisfactory.” 

The National Association of Manufacturers has a 
committee on development of supervisory relations. 
This group has studied ways and means by which in- 
dustrial management can give its supervisors a better 
understanding of how to deal with veterans and has 
prepared a useful memorandum on this subject. It 
is worth study. The committee’s chairman says: 

“The veteran’s first few weeks on the job are un- 
doubtedly the most critical period of his changeover 
from military to civilian life. In these first few weeks 
the foreman will play a very important role. His at- 
titude toward the veteran and his ability to smooth 
the veteran’s readjustment period will, to a very large 
extent, influence the kind of adjustment that the ex- 
serviceman and woman will make to their jobs. One 
thoughtless act may be harmful. Thus it behooves 
management to make sure that supervisors are given 
the specific training and information they need to deal 
soundly with the able-bodied, the physically handi- 
capped and those who still carry the mark of nerve- 
shattering experiences.” 

From a big baker comes the confession that re- 
turning servicemen thus far generally have not been 
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satisfied in bakeries. Hired in the ordinary manner, 
and handled as it is customary to handle new help, 
many have worked a few weeks or months and then 
quit. This cannot be considered constructive either for 
employer or employee, and it points to the moral that 
new employment techniques must be developed. 

More than training and personal adjustment of man 
and job are required. Many of the returned veterans 
are temporarily psychological and emotional problems. 
Would 


it be too much for manager or superintendent to spend 


They need and deserve considerate treatment. 


a bit of effort and time with men thus handicapped, 
even if there can be no immediate return in productive 
work? 

The job is more than economic. It is a great hu- 
manitarian responsibility. Upon how well business and 
industry accept it will depend in large measure the 
kind and direction of those inevitable influences which 


will mold tomorrow’s social order. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BIDDY’S TURN TO BE BUMPED OFF 
this time we should be pretty well calloused 
t 


And having adjusted ourselves to 





o slaughter. 
the pouring out of a sea of blood to establish world 
order we should be practically insensible to such a 
(Look 


at the news about this on an earlier page of this is- 


hecatomb as is proposed for the little red hen. 


sue). 

There had been gratifying intimations lately that 
public morals had passed safely through the ordeal 
of fire to which they were committed a dozen years 
ago during the great slaughter of pigs by govern- 
ment fiat. It had seemed, from recent official and 
private utterances, that we were passed over the slough 
of despond where dwells the shameful economic phi- 
losophy of scarcity, and once more were on the higher 
older 


ethical ground of that yea, that scriptural— 


philosophy of abundance which had sustained man 
on his advance upward from primordial ooze. But 
conclude that public conscience is 


now we can only 


not morally awake, after all. We have become eco- 
nomically and perhaps permanently contraceptive. 

Few, indeed, will note anything realistically wrong 
about the slaughter of the hens. It is seen to be a 
matter of expediency. Such things are accepted now 
as an inescapable consequence of meddling with the 
natural laws of supply and demand. The hen heca- 
tomb justifies itself, too, not only by the precedent 
of the pigs but by the circumstance that biddy will 
go into the mess kit and not into the fertilizer tank 
of the abattoir as was the case with nearly all of the 
pig save his squeal. 

Is there any use in protesting further against 


the socialization of economy which has brought us 


to this point? Possibly not. And yet must not some 
voices still be raised in protest against each new act 
of regimentation lest regimentation ultimately carry 
us too far? It is logical that controls themselves should 


be controlled. 





——-——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

THERE’S A DIFFERENCE, IT SEEMS 
| ROKERS of flour and feed fought hard in the 
early days of OPA for the right to add their 
They made little 
or no headway, their arguments being met with the 


fees to a principal’s ceiling price. 


opinion that “a broker is the agent of the seller, and 
should be paid by the latter if he performs service.” 
They will be interested in this recent news item: 
“Damage California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange for $2,498,107, and against Mutual 
Orange Distributors for $78,096, brought by the Office 
of Price Administration in the California District 
Court, have been dismissed. The OPA has ruled that 
these co-operatives are entitled to include customary 
brokerage fees in the sales: by representatives at term- 


actions against the 


inal markets.” 
Question: Is there a difference between a broker- 


age fee paid on sales of co-operatives, and that paid 
on sales when an independent business is involved? 
If so, we would like to hear the reasons for it. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








MIGHT HAVE BEENS.—Not a bad 
time to read that delightful book by 
Irving Stone called “They Also Ran.” 
It is the story of the men who might 
have been president, with some acute 
and often startling conclusions as to the 
capacity of our electorate to serve its 
own and the best good of democracy. 
From Mr. Stone’s epilogue: 

“The most numerous among the Also 
Rans were the generals, the governors, 
the politicos, four each of whom were 
defeated; the most numerous among the 
also came out of these three 
Judges, lawyers and news- 


elected 
categories. 
papermen come next, with two defeats 
businessman is 
doctor, 


each, while only one 
represented. No 
scientist, inventor, explorer, naval offi- 
cer, artist, writer, artisan or woman has 
been defeated because none has been 
nominated. Among our heroes two were 
Whigs, five were Republicans, 11 were 
Democrats. Most of them came from 
families of modest circumstances and 
had not only to pay for their own edu- 
cation but also to help their families 
while they were attending school. Many 
were teachers in their youth, and nearly 
all came from homes in which there was 
a love of learning and books. No one 
of them desired any form of government 
other than political democracy. 

“If these 19 men had been elected 
instead of defeated, would the course of 


clergyman, 


American history have been altered 
greatly? Those historians who believe 
that men have little influence on the 


natural forces of history would say that 
their election would have changed very 
little, for men and their conduct are 
molded by the economic and _ political 
forces at play in their age. Those com- 


mentators who believe that men and 
tides of history interact upon each other 
would say that subtle changes would 


have taken place in American life which 
would be clearly demonstrable. 


“Throughout this story it has been 
evident that party lines have proven 
stronger than independent judgment; 


countless crimes against the welfare of 
the country and the best interests of 
the people have been committed in the 
name of partisanship. Popular govern- 
ment. is thus faced with a dilemma: a 
two-party system is necessary to the 
functioning of a democracy, yet out of 
the two-party system has arisen a ma- 
jority of the political ills of the nation. 
No political sulpha-drugs have been 
evolved which could eradicate these elec- 
tion diseases. 

“No obscurity is so great as that 
which enchasms a defeated candidate 
for the presidency, not even that of the 
elected vice president. There are only 
three ways to avoid this immersion: by 
retaining control over a political party, 
as Clay and Bryan succeeded in doing; 
by having established a reputation in an 





independent field, as had Greeley in 
journalism or Scott in military science; 
or by coming so close to victory, as 
Hughes and Willkie, that they were able 
to ‘save face’ and go forward in their 
work. 

“This story of presidential elections 
has not always been a pretty one: griev- 
inflicted, dread 
diseases have been endemic. Yet for a 
century and a half the wounds have 
healed and the diseases have abated 
without killing the patient. That the 
American government has been able to 
itself through 39 major elec- 
tions is one of the most promising per- 


ous wounds have been 


sustain 
formances in political history. Perhaps 
it is salutary that the body politic be 
ravaged at periodic intervals: it tough- 
ens, develops antibodies for the blood 
stream so that it killed off 
by the first although 
grown scarred and gnarled, democracy 
has developéd the ability to withstand 
attack.” 

How are we doin’, now, having just 


cannot be 


adverse wind; 


been to the polls again? 
= = 
From a Department of Agriculture nu- 
tritional bulletin by Prof. Henry C. Sher- 
man, chief of the Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economics: “Even after 
a generation of relative neglect of bread 
as a food, breadstuffs and cereals still 
furnish over one-third of the total protein 
of our typical dietaries; and the enrich- 
ment now current enhances the actual 
value of, and the feeling of confidence in, 
the ordinary white bread of commerce. 
The nutritive value or nutritional effi- 
ciency of the proteins of our grain prod- 
ucts is therefore a problem of very real 
im portance.” 


GRANDMA’S GINGER BREAD.— 
There’s a chuckle to be had from some of 
“grandmother’s” prized “receipts” scat- 
tered through the almost deliriously col- 
orful and engaging diamond anniversary 
recipe book just published by Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine. 
about it: 


Here’s one, and the story 
“*Daisy me! The preacher’s come to 
call and nothing ready for tea!’ 
“Grandmother flew to her little 
inet and got her cookbook out—the one 
with the old Connecticut recipes in it 
that she had brought from home with her. 
page— 
be just 


cab- 


her fingers down the 
Bread.’ That 
right. The recipe read: 
“‘T always take 
enough flour for the cake I want to 
make; I mix it up with butter- 
milk if I happen to have any of it, just 
Then I take some 


She ran 
‘Ginger would 


some flour; just 


some 


enough for the flour. 
ginger; some like more, some like less. 
I put in a little salt and pearlash, and 
then I tell John to pour in molasses till 
I tell him to stop.’ 


By Carroll K. Michener 











“Fine! Now if the wind was in the 
right direction so the stove would draw, 
and the wood wasn’t too green, why 
they’d have ginger bread for tea.” 

¥v ¥ 

As we welcome into being “Ann Pills- 
bury,” director of Pillsbury’s home sero- 
ice department, we can’t help worrying a 
bit about what the genealogists are go- 
ing to do about her some hundred years 
or so hence when origins have blurred 
and entities are as they are, no matter 
how they began. 

= = 

GUIDE TO FEDERAL AGENCIES. 

Although not originally intended to 
help the businessman find his way around 
the capital’s bureaus, the recent publi- 
cation of the Citizens National Commit- 
tee, Inc., of Washington, D. C., called 
“Federal Agencies,’ comes .close to be- 
ing a federal government guide book. 
More than that—it shows pretty clearly 
how far the development of federal gov- 
ernment has and serves as a 
warning of how much farther it may 
go unless we learn how to apply the 


gone, 


brakes. 

Actually, this “descriptive tabulation 
of 428 functional units of the federal 
government” is designed to provide in- 
terested citizens with enough accurate 
information to launch them into consid- 
eration of what the government should do 
and how it should operate after V-day. 
To that end, it provides the name, a 
description of the function, the method 
and year of creation, and the appropria- 
tion and estimated average personnel for 
each agency listed as of June 30, 1944. 

But in addition, agencies are listed to 
show “parentage,” who works for or 
under whom. And the “children” are 
listed whether they receive direct appro- 
priations or operate with the funds or 
personnel of other agencies. In most 
cases, the exact source of the agency’s 
authority is given, whether statute, ex- 
ecutive order or some other method of 





creation. 

To complete the booklet’s usability, an 
elaborate cross-indexing of all listings 
has been provided, giving official names 
and a listing by the key word in each 
name as well. Thus, if you’re not sure 
whether the unit you’re hunting for is 
one of the 34 “Bureaus,” 46 “Office of’s,” 
or 42 “National’s,’ you can still locate 
it without delay. 

Copies of the booklet are available at 
25c each upon request to the Citizens 


National Committee, Inc., 1409 L St. 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Something for long remembrance: 


Wendell Willkie said, in 1940, that our 
land is “a land that became rich through 
the industry, thrift and enterprise of its 
people, and will never regain its prosper- 
ity in any other way.” 





A BIG IDEA IN A LITTLE PiL- 
LET.—Before the war, on those }uisi- 
ness and pleasure trips you made to 
the Rockies, you used to see large 
groups of workers on their knees in the 
great sugar beet fields in the irrigated 
lands of western Kansas 
Colorado. You probably were told that 
they were thinning the beet plants, and 
doubtless you gave little thought to why 
this tedious, back-breaking work 18 
necessary. You just supposed that it 
was customary to sow the seed thick and 
then weed out the unwanted plants, al- 
though really that would be rather silly 
wouldn’t it? ) 


and eastern 


The other day the real reason bobbed 
up. It came in a press release from 
Midland, Mich., describing how the Dow 
Chemical Co. had developed a new proc- 
ess for pelleting sugar beet seeds. ‘The 
story went on to say that each sugar beet 
seed contains a number of seed germs, 
That was why several plants came up 
from one seed, and much too close to- 
gether. So you see now why those peo 
ple were on their knees, hand-picking t 
broad fields. 

Well, it develops that Dow Chemical 


Co. has found a way to split up those 


seeds into units containing only one 
germ and then wrapping that little 
germ in a uniform pellet that may be 


used in 


a precision 
smart, eh? 


planter. Pretty 

Now it will be possible to do away 
with all that drudgery in the hot sun, 
to save precious man hours of farm 
labor, to and to 
United States more self-sufficient it 
sugar requirements. All hats of 
thinker-uppers who make such thing 
this possible! 


save seed make the 


L 


HISTORICAL NOTE.—A search 
through the archives of the Minnes 
Historical Society by the curator of 
manuscripts fails to disclose the original 
of Gov. John S. Pillsbury’s renowned 
proclamation calling for public prayers 


for deliverance from the great locust 
plague of 1877. That proclamation was 
preserved for posterity by the newspa- 
pers, and it was doubtless upon that 


source that Caroline Ticknor drew when 
she quoted the text of it in her article, 
entitled “The Gift of Bread,’ which 
appeared in the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Number of THe Norruwesrern Mircer 
in 1923. These are the words attributed 
to Gov. Pillsbury: 

“In the shadow of the locust plague, 
whose impending renewal threatens the 
desolation of the land, let us humbly 
invoke, for the efforts we make in our 
own defense, the guidance of that | nd 
which alone is adequate to stay the 
‘pestilence that walketh in darkness and 
the destruction that wasteth ‘at noon- 
day.’ ” 
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A Gomplete Flour Service 


Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


+ + % % 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 
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Shellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


When your wheat comes from this elevator 


it has maximum, tested country-run values, 


not merely minimum grades. 


* 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





* 























“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


—_— 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘'AMBERMILCO”’ 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


We Are Interested in 


BUYING 


Any Surplus Stocks of 
PAPER, 
COTTON, or 
BURLAP BAGS 

















hy 
a 
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“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
1N VADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 











You Have Available 


oe 


Write, Giving Details of 
Size, Quantity, etc., to 


AMERICAN-NATIONAL Bac & Burtap Co., Inc. 
343-349 Kent Avenue Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 























A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 


fairly priced. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


MENOMONIE, WIS. 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. Ne. Kansas City, Me. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . .. the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 








| ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 











l-H 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


























Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Our 94th Year 











THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Canadian 








CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEy 


Lumsden Building 


Manager Canadian Branch 


Toronto 2, Ontario 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 








Engineer Estimates 
Probable War Damage 
to Mills in Germany 


Toronto, Ont.—J. F. 
well-known English milling engineer, has 
stated that the prewar capacity of Ger- 
man flour mills along the Rhine was 31,- 
500 bbls per day. At other milling cen- 
Berlin, Hamburg and 


Lockwood, a 


ters, namely, 
Bremen, there was an aggregate daily 
capacity of 30,000 bbls. In addition the 
mills in Rotterdam could produce 10,- 
000 bbls per day. 

The mills along the Rhine were located 
at Duisburg, Dortmund, Dusseldorf, Co- 
logne, Frankfurt, Mannheim and Lud- 
wigshafen. Information regarding loss 
and damage is scanty but Mr. Lockwood 
says he can confirm damage to the 10,- 
000-bbl mill at Strasbourg. It was de- 
troyed by the French when they with- 
drew in 1940. He also believes that the 
mills at Bremen are destroyed and it 
would appear that nearly all the Rhine- 
land mills almost certainly have been 
destroyed or damaged, though reports 
are meagre. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U. S., CANADIAN CHEMISTS, 
MILLERS MEET IN TORONTO 
Toronto, Ont.—The Niagara Frontier 
Section of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists and District 8, Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, joined with 
the Toronto Section of the cereal chem- 
ists’ society in a meeting held here Oct. 
28. The program included a luncheon 
a general dis- 








which was followed by 
cussion of subjects in which these two 
bodies are mutually interested. E. S. 
Miller of Kansas City, Mo., was guest 
speaker after the luncheon. 

J. I. Chamberlain, W. F. Farrell and 
William Burr conducted a round table 
discussion following Mr, Miller’s ad- 
dress. 

The attendance of members from the 
United States and Canada was a fine 
demonstration of their interest in their 
work. Over 150 were present at the 
luncheon. Robert Van Burek, Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Ltd., Toronto, was chair- 
man and N. L. Gregory, Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd. Port Colborne, was 
vice chairman at the meeting. W. E. 
McCraith, secretary of the 
millers’ organization, was a visitor also. 


executive 
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AUSTRALIAN DROUTH MOST 
TRAGIC IN RECENT YEARS 


Lonvon, Ene.—The current drouth in 
New South Wales and other southeast- 
ern states of Australia was _ recently 
described by Mr. Scully, Australian Min- 
ister of Commerce and Agriculture, as 
the most tragic in Australia’s recent 
history. He was speaking at a meeting 
of the Agricultural Council, and said 
that while the Australian Wheat Board 
estimated the wheat harvest at 55,000,000 
bus, compared with 107,000,000 bus last 





year, the states estimated the harvest at 
only 48,000,000 bus and the harvest in 
New South Wales would only be about 
half the normal yield, and the lowest 
since the great drouth of 1914. The 
plight of the eastern states was said 
to be such that it would be necessary 
from South Aus- 

Australia. The 
grave stock feed, 
urgently corrected, might jeopardize the 
food production program. The drouth 


wheat 
Western 
shortage of 


to transport 
tralia and 
unless 


was a tragedy, not only in its severity 
and effect on the farmers, but also be- 
cause it came when Australian agricul- 
tural resources were strained to the limit 
to meet the huge war commitments. 

The Commonwealth government as well 
as the governments of New South Wales, 
Victoria and South Australia, are pro- 
viding £3,000,000 (approximately $12,- 
000,000) for the relief of the drouth 
stricken producers. 

Australia’s record crop, harvested in 
1939-40, exceeded 200,000,000 bus. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
W. L. MacGREGOR NAMED DIRECTOR 

Mon Treat, Que.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., ‘in Montreal recently, W. L. 
MacGregor, assistant general manager 
in charge of sales, was appointed to the 
board of directors. Other directors were 
re-elected. C. H. G. Short, president and 
managing director, stated that operations 
so far in the current fiscal year, which 
commenced on Sept. 1, compare favor- 
ably with the same period last year, with 
profits somewhat higher. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STOCKHOLDERS TO RECEIVE 
PLAN FOR REORGANIZATION 


A plan for capital re- 
organization will be presented to stock- 
holders of the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., at a 
held Nov. 27. Under the plan, each 
$100 par preferred share will be con- 
verted into two cumulative redeemable 
preference shares of $40 par value and 








Toronto, On’. 


meeting to be 


two common shares of $10 par value. 
Existing arrears on the present prefer- 
ence stock will be canceled. Each com- 
mon share of no par value stock will 
be exchanged for one common share of 
$10 par value stock. 

Reduction of the book value of the 
present common stock will provide for 
a capital reserve of $855,700, such re- 
serve to be available only to provide 
for losses on realization of assets and 
to write down the book value of assets. 
Current outstanding capitalization of 
24,000 
135,000 shares of common stock will be 


changed to 48,000 preferred shares and 


shares of preferred stock and 


135,000 common shares. The new pre- 
ferred stock is to be redeemable at 
$55 and will be entitled to cumulative 
dividends of $2.50 per share up to July 
31, 1948, and $3.50 per share thereafter. 

At present the company’s mills are 
operating at capacity and gross earn- 
ings have reached a new high level but 
the higher rate of taxation takes a large 
share of the profits. The present level 
of earnings is expected to continue for 
a time but it is recognized that war- 
time demand is abnormal and the outlook 
for postwar export volume cannot be 
determined until world economic condi- 
tions are stabilized. 
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EUROPEAN FLOUR TAKINGS 
GAIN AS ALLIES ADVANCE 


Mon trea, Que.—D. A. Campbell, man- 


ager of St. 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., told shareholders 


at the recent annual meeting that export 


Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 


demand for flour from liberated coun- 
tries in Europe was gradually growing. 
He said that as Allied advances freed 
more localities, Canadian mills would be 
called upon for even greater quantities 
of flour. Mr. Campbell further stated 
that flour orders on hand were sufficient 
to keep the plants running at capacity 
for some time. He reported that the 
labor supply was the greatest difficulty 
being encountered, but some easing was 


in evidence. 








Wheat Harvesting Near Victoria, Australia 





OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
REPORTS $1,055,004 PROFIT 


Montreat, Que.—Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., reports net 
profit for the year ending Aug. 31, 1944, 
at $1,055,004 compared with $1,003,983 


in the preceding year. These figures are 
exclusive of refundable tax which is esti- 
mated at $103,717 as against $32,000 las} 
year. Total income is given at $2,201, 
286 compared with $1,780,815. Incom 
and excess profit taxes, including re 
fundables, total $805,000 ‘as against 120, 
000. Earned surplus is $3,530,014 com 
pared with $3,215,010, 

The president, the Hon. Charles A 
Dunning, informs shareholders that the 
company has decided to commence pro 
duction on a commercial scale of eat 
starch and wheat gluten. The machinery 
for this purpose has been install: in 
the plant at Fort William and full pro 


commence be 


duction is expected to 
fore the end of 1944. 

Mr. Dunning also states that the 
modernization of the company’s milling 
facilities in Montreal is proceeding slow 
ly. If labor, materials and: machinery 
can be secured as planned, it is hoped to 
have the new mill in operation earl 
in 1946. 

A more detailed statement of this 
company’s annual report will appear it 


a later issue of this journal. 





———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
+ 


IRISH CROP AREAS INCREAS! 
Toronto, Ont.—A report to the De 
partment of Trade & Commerce, Ottawa, 
indicates that there were substantial in 
creases in acreage of wheat, oats and 
rye in Ireland this year, whereas the area 
Wheat oc 


cupied 641,100 acres, an increase of 131,- 


sown to barley decreased. 


900, oats 950,300 acres, an increas ot 
14,000, and rye 


of 7,000. 


16,200 acres, an increas¢ 
This year’s 169,000 acré 
barley is a decrease of 39,900 from last 


year’s total. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
HERBERT TOOLEY NAMED CHAIRMAN 
Man.—Herbert = ‘Tooley, 


Tooley Grain Co., was elected chairman 


WINNIPEG, 


of the Futures Brokers’ Association 0! 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, ai thi 


annual meeting held last week. ©. L 
Simmons was named secretary. ‘The ex 
ecutive committee consists of James 
Clake, H. Saunders, E. J. Bawlf, Charles 
Woods, Bruce Roberts, E. J. Rich and 


Harold Arundel. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


NEW ZEALAND PARTIALLY 
WITHDRAWS FLOUR SUBSIDY 


Lonpon, Eno.—New Zealand’s flour 
subsidy of £4 ($16) ton, which has been 
paid for nearly 10 years to keep down 
recently was 
1 the 
and 





the price to the public, 
withdrawn from manufacturers, Wi 
exception of bakers, pastry cook 
biscuit makers, The price to other: thus 
rises to £17 15s 6d ton or 44s 6d sack 
of 280 lbs, compared with 34s 6d per 280 
Ibs to the baking trade. 
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| The Coming Relaxation of 


UONADOUNUUNNDU ESE GAA USU ATLA TALEO OUTED ED A 





MARKET RESTRICTIONS 


Two developments of great importance are obviously getting nearer: 


uy Re-opening of futures markets now closed because 





of world conditions—creating enlarged interest 
i in commodity trading as a whole. 
3 Elimination of “ceilings”, “floors”, and other re- 
} . . . 

strictions on free price movements. 


time around that particular sta- 
ple. Our authoritative weekly 
surveys have proved valuable to 
many; our detailed special sur- 
veys are noted for their timeliness. 


When these conditions exist, 
trade interests, even more than at 
present, will need quick, inter- 
pretive information—of the kind 
that experienced businessmen can 
use to advantage. And that’s the 
kind of information that is gath- 
ered, condensed and quickly dis- 
patched through our 85 offices, 
60 of which are located in areas 
where commodities are either 
grown or processed, by an inter- 
connecting wire system. 

We offer also, for example, a 
specialist in the commodity in 
which you are most interested 
who has built his business life- 


Why not let these advantages 
work for you in the fast-moving 
days ahead? By investigating now 
you can be better prepared for 
the future. Consult an executive 
in our home office, 70 Pine Street, 
New York, or in one of our 
offices nearer you, if you prefer. 
Write name and location and we 
will send you information as to 
how to reach the person most 
conveniently located. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 85 Cities 




















LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 





ful milling. 








| You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 
_ LAGRANGE MILLS hincsors 
“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 
*BLODGETT’S” 
| RYE 





All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PAFENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT’’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MIiILiS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 

















Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, MINN, 


T 4 99 
Cremo?” ic 











MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Jobbers are finding it a lit- 
tle more difficult to place the steadily in- 
creasing offerings from country mills. Buy- 
ers realize that prices cannot go above 
the ceiling, and there is always a chance 





for a break, so they are not taking on 
any more feed than they need. They will 
probably continue this policy unless condi- 
tions change. Most of the city mills have 


little or no surplus to offer, and are not 
interested in bids for deferred delivery un- 
der the ceiling. While the spread between 
millfeed and ground coarse grains has nar- 
rowed, there is still enough difference in 
price, millers feel, to make millfeed, at the 
ceiling, an attractive purchase. Ceiling 
$37.75. 

Oklahoma City: Excellent demand and 
limited supplies are reported, Quotations, 
burlap bags, carloads for southern deliv- 
eries: bran, mill run and shorts $1.90@ 
1.95 sack; for northern deliveries: $1.85 


Omaha: Millfeeds hold at ceiling prices 
and sales are equal to the output. The de- 
mand is not as urgent as it has been, The 
past week has increased the value of Ne- 
braska feed grains and roughage 

Wichita: It is impossible to fill the de- 
mand for millfeeds on account of lack of 
boxcars and also because of the heavy 
demand. The situation is worse now than 
it has been for a year Quotations: bran 
and shorts $36.50, basis Kansas City. 

Hutchinson: Demand is good; the trend 
is firm at the ceiling, with the supply 
insufficient for all needs. Bran, mill run, 
gray shorts $36.50@ 37.50 (Kansas City 
basis). 

Salina: Demand is exceptionally good, 
with supplies insufficient for trade needs. 
Bran and shorts are selling at ceiling prices. 

Fort Worth: The millfeed situation re- 
mains tight. Production is going in mixed 
cars or by truck Open market carlot of- 
ferings are nil, though sought by many 
buyers. é bran and gray shorts, 
ceiling in mixed cars, del. TCP 
or group 3. 





Chicago: Supply limited; all grades $40.40, 
jobber’s ceiling price. 
still at ceiling 
f.o.b. Toledo. 


neces- 


Toledo: The market is 
levels for all millfeeds, ‘; 
Demand exceeds supplies, and it is 
sary to allocate feeds among customers. 








Buffalo: Demand continues good, but the 
intensive search of buyers a short time ago 
to find supplies is less pronounced The 
trade continues to absorb all offerings in 
rapid order, but the edge has worn off 
the shortages of a few months ago. Quo- 
tations, all varieties, $41.55 straight car- 
lots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 

New York: Supply tight; $46.06. 

Boston: A limited supply is available 
for nearby and future needs, but held at 
ceilings, Most offerings went to direct 
sales, jobbers being reluctant to trade on a 
narrow basis. Coarse grains as substitutes 
for millfeed are available, but demand is 
lighter. Spring bran, midds., mixed feed 
and red dog $45.67@ 46.17. 

Philadelphia: Demand is moderate, the 
trend is firm and supplies are small. Stand- 
ard bran, pure spring, hard winter, soft 
winter, standard midds., flour and red dog, 
all $44.84@45.34 ton, 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed demand is fairly ac- 
tive while offerings are light. Standard 
bran, standard midds., flour and red dog, 
all $44.10@44.60 ton. Corn, oats and bar 
ley are offered freely, with demand below 
the supply. 

Nashville: While the demand for mill- 
feed eased up a little last week, it still 
exhausted the offerings that were made. 
Prices continue at the ceilings, both bran 
and shorts being quoted $43.30@44.30 ton. 

Seattle: The supply is limited; $36.50 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds 
$36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed trade was steady dur- 
ing the past week, with plants sold into 
the latter part of December and not much 
more to offer this year. Quotations: red 
bran and mill run, blended, white and 
midds. $36.30, carload lots, f.o.b Ogden. 
Denver prices red bran and mill run, 
blended, white and midds. $38 ton, ceiling 
California prices: red bran and mill run, 
blended, white and midds. $42.08, carlots, 
f.o.b. San Francisco with Los Angeles prices 
up $1, ceiling. 

Toronto-Montreal: The tight situation con- 
tinues. Although production is at record 
levels, output is insufficient for demand. 
Middlings, particularly, are much wanted 
Exports are kept at a low level by re- 
strictions. Quotations: ceiling, bran $29, 
shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, Mon- 
treal freight basis. 

Winnipeg: The bulk of supplies from 
western mills continues to move to eastern 
Canada, although some minor amounts from 
Alberta are going to British Columbia. 
Sales in the three prairie provinces are 
very disappointing, but the eastern de- 
mand easily absorbs the supplies. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran 
$28, shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts 
$26.50; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: There is little or no change 
in the situation. Domestic demand _ re- 
mains very active, due to the increase in 
both the animal and poultry population in 
this territory. The general situation is 
tight and stocks in dealers’ hands are 
going out almost as fast as they arrive, 
but, despite the tightness in the position 
of western mills, dealers are able to secure 
some supplies. Prices on a cash car basis: 
bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 
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District 7 Millers Discuss Many 


Questions at Annual Fall Meeting 


Oxtanoma City, Oxia. — 
mately 60 members of District 7, As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, partici- 
pated in the group’s fall meeting held 
here Oct. 28. Members of this district 
prefer the audience-participation type of 
program and 11 topics were discussed 
and debated during the course of the 
afternoon meeting which closed with a 
dinner and an entertainment program. 

Wayne Knight, General Mills, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, chairman of the district 
organization, presided at the meeting. 

The spring meeting for District 7 
will be held at Fort Worth, Texas, 
April 21, 1945. Officers will be elected 
at that time. The attendance at the 
fall meeting was limited by the shortage 


Approxi- 


of labor and wartime travel restrictions. 


GRADUAL INCREASE IN ASH? 


Many millers expressed the opinion 
that the ash content of the wheats in 
the Southwest is showing a gradual in- 
crease over the years. Some Texas mill- 
ers reported “lower than average” ash 
percentages for the 1944 crop. Kansas 
millers, too, reported below average ash. 
A few expressed the theory that the 
apparent trend-in ash is the result of 
“wearing out the soil” through succes- 
sive years of growing only wheat. Oth- 
ers thought that it might be due to the 
change from the binder method of har- 
vesting which permitted maturing of 
the wheat in the shock or stack before 
threshing, as compared with the modern 
method of combine-harvesting. 

In response to a question about tem- 
pering time for new crop wheat, millers 
reported variations from 4 to 40 hours. 
One miller said that he varied his tem- 
pering time from 8 to 32 hours and 
noticed very little difference. The short- 
er periods seemed to be as_ satisfac- 
tory as the longer periods in most cases, 
he said. 

A discussion of the relative merits of 
silk and metal cloths for sifting and 
grading mill stocks aroused consider- 
able interest. One miller declared that 
he obtains 30% more stock through a 
metal cloth having the same size aper- 
tures as compared with a_ silk cloth. 
It was pointed out, however, that some 
confusion in making comparisons arises 
from the fact that the same numbers on 
silk and metal sifter cloths do not al- 
ways indicate the same size of aper- 
tures. Another miller said that a great 
deal of waste goes through metal and 
larger apertures which offsets, to some 
extent, the advantages of more free sift- 
ing. Still another miller declared that 
a great deal depends on air circulation 
through the sifters. 

PROBLEM FOR RESEARCH COMMITTEE 

Members selected the problem of rela- 
tion between wheat and feed protein 
contents to be submitted to the associa- 
tion’s research committee for study. Dis- 
cussion of this question developed con- 
siderable interest and it was brought 
out that a great deal of difficulty has 
been experienced in some sections of 
the country this fall, especially in Texas, 
in producing feeds that meet the pro- 
tein standards prescribed by the state 
Texas officials, 


and federal regulations. 
however, were reported not to have been 
too strict in enforcing the regulation 
and have given consideration to the prob- 


lems of feed producers in dealing with 
a crop that is below normal in protein. 
Some sections of Texas report that the 
protein of this year’s crop is off as 
much as 3%. 

Agene requirements of this year’s 
flours are about the same as last year’s 
flours, it was agreed, A few mills in 
Texas have changed to a higher bleach, 
however. 

The effect of granulation upon the 
baking performance of a flour was dis- 
cussed and developed the general opin- 
ion that a fine granulation is desirable 
for soft wheat flours but the granula- 
tion can be too fine on hard wheat 
flours for good results. It was also 
agreed that granulation cannot always 
be uniform and that a safe granulation 
can be obtained by using silks no finer 
than 13XX. 

A cereal chemist voiced the opinion, 
during a discussion of the new moisture 
basis of 14% for reporting protein, ash, 
ete., that “there is entirely too much 
quibbling over the difference of one 
He said that 
the color and bakeshop performance of 


point in ash or protein.” 


the flour is more important than one 
point difference of either protein. or ash. 

Millers reported that it is good prac- 
tice to run ash tests on wheats at the 
same time the flour ash tests from that 
wheat are run. 

Many millers reported that they have 
tried methyl bromide as a _fumigant 
A few 
who have tried the chemical stated that 
it is highly effective in killing larva and 


and have obtained good results. 


eggs of weevils and other insects and 
also said that the fumigant seems to 
have more penetrating power. The im- 
portant fact to remember, regardless of 
the type or make of fumigant used, is 
that the building or room being fumi- 
gated must be reasonably well sealed off 
to prevent seepage of the fumigant. 
When 
methyl bromide used, one miller said 
that he obtained “100% results” in a 


fairly tightly sealed mill with the use 


asked about the quantity of 


of one pound of methyl bromide for 
each 1,000 cubic feet of space fumi- 
gated. He said the chemical cost about 


55¢e per Ib. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Some inquiry is noted, but 
few sales result. The trade wants to buy 
at about 20c under mill asking prices, and 
few companies need business badly enough 
to accept it at such levels. Bookings are 
mostly carlots Little interest displayed in 
future needs and contracting for deferred 
delivery has been relatively light to date. 
Quotations are firm, with good milling rye 
scarce and commanding a premium. Pure 
white rye flour $3.10@3.20, in cottons, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, pure medium $3@3.10, pure 
dark $2.83@ 2.88. 

Buffalo: Demand is excellent Supplies 
are adequate and the trend is steady. Quo- 
tations, cottons: white $3.30, medium $3.20, 
dark $2.80. 

Philadelphia: A _ slightly easier feeling 
is in evidence Offerings are fairly lib- 
eral, while buyers are hesitating and operat- 
ing only as impelled by immediate neces- 
sity. White patent $3.25@3.35. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.48, medium 
$3.52, Wisconsin pure straight $3.70, Wis- 
consin white patent $3.81. 

New York: No important volume of busi- 
ness in rye flour is evident, although some 
prices are attractive. Pure white patents 


$3.15@3.36 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales are small, 
with interest extremely light. Prices are 
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easier, Salesmen state some orders for 
rye flour are expected to come in after 
election. Shipping directions are brisk. Rye 
flour, fancy white $3.25@3.30, medium $3.15 
@ 3.20. 

Cleveland: Withdrawals last week were 
very good, but there was very little new 
business. Rye flour, white $3.20@3.40, dark 
$3.10 @ 3.20. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 9c sack last 
week. Sales and shipping directions were 
slow. Pure white flour $3.51, medium $3.41, 
dark $3.11, rye meal $3.26. 

Chicago: Only a moderate amount of 
business was done in rye flour last week. 
Sales were chiefly in small lots. Directions 
were fair. White patent rye $3.03@3.27, 
medium $2.93@3.17, dark $2.62@ 2.85. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DISTRICT 9 MEETING 
PRAISED AS “BEST” 


Awards for Prize-Winning Essays Fea- 
ture of Banquet; Ross E. Crow 
Elected Chairman 





Spokane, Wasu.—The ninth annual 
convention of District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, held here Oct. 9-10, 
was well attended and the opinion was 
expressed by many that it was the best 
of the conventions held by the district 
organization. There were 65 operative 
millers present on the first day and 165 
persons attended the banquet. 

Papers presented during the two-day 
meeting were of high quality and inter- 
est. Three of the papers were prize 
winners in the essay contest sponsored 
by the North Pacific Millers Association 
in co-operation with District 9 of the 
operative millers’ association. 

The winners in the contest were: 

Alton E. Wiatt, Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Spokane, Wash., $100 first 
prize; Marvin Jackson, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co,, Seattle, $50 second prize, and 
LeRoy Youst, Spokane Flour Mills Co., 
Spokane, $25 third prize. Each of the 
winners read his essay to the group. 
The prizes were awarded at the ban- 
quet by Moritz Milburn, president of 
the Centennial Flouring Mills Co., and 
past president of the North Pacific Mill- 
ers Association. 

Ross E, Crow, superintendent for the 
Peacock Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon, 
was elected chairman of District 9, suc- 
ceeding Armand H. Rousseau. George 
Coon, Terminal Flour Mills Co., was 
elected vice chairman. Donald S. Eber, 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Spokane, 
Wash., was named secretary and treas- 
urer for the ninth consecutive term. 
Holdover members of the district execu- 
tive committee are Edison Spears, Union 
(Oregon) Flouring Mills, and Fred 
Wiltshire, Crown Mills, Portland, Ore- 
gon. New members of the executive 
committee are Clement Miller, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., Ken- 
neth Bain, Sperry Flour Co., Ogden, 
Utah, and Alton E. Wiatt, Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Spokane, Wash. 

The district organization was invited 
to hold its 1945 convention in Seattle. 
A decision regarding the convention will 
be announced following the spring meet- 


ing. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States Oct. 
28, 1944, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley 


Baltimore ...... 4,289 
BOSton .....cccce. 1,922 ee oe we 
Buffalo ...... -» $3,590 1,307 604 21 
pS | Seer 2,283 oe ee o* 
CRED 5.06 b0-4 6:0 pa" 
ee 301 ge es ar 
i Peete ee < ee 100 179 
Fort Worth .... 698 e° oe ee 
EMBO  cbcccscces 255 407 ys 383 
Peewe SOUR css 3,348 os és ae 
p< Sree 244 
Philadelphia .... 1,626 
TOCRIS wesisess 18,556 1,714 704 583 
Oct. 21, 1944.... 16,248 1,721 618 436 
Oct. 30, 1943.... 6,796 2,467 111 1,181 
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* CONTEST WINNERS x 





The men pictured above won a total of 
$175 in an essay contest conducted in con- 
nection with the annual convention of the 
Pacific district, Association of Operative 
Millers, held at Spokane, Wash., Oct. 
9-10. The men and their winnings are: 
(seated, left) LeRoy Youst, Spokane Flou: 
Mills Co., third prize of $25; (seated, 
right) Alton E. Wiatt, Centennial Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Spokane, first prize of 
$100; (standing) Marvin D. Jackson, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
ond prize of $50. The prize money was 
donated by allied tradesmen and mill 
owners in the Pacific Northwest. 
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PRICE ADVANCE SET 
FOR SECOND-HAND 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A general price 
increase in second-hand paperboard ship 
ping containers has been authorized by 
the Office of Price Administration in a 
move to stimulate a greater return of 
these containers for re-use. The action 
results in an over-all increase of 43% in 


prices of used containers. 
Following are the new maximum 

prices, f.o.b., sellers’ premises per ewt and 

per 1,000 square feet of paperboard 

the containers being sold: 

Per 1,000 sq. ft 

Per 200test 275¢t 


cwt or less orn 





Repairable voces 
Reusable or recondi- 
tioned — sorted by 
original user’s name 
—applicable to sales 
to original users 


ON]Y® cccccccccees 4.75 8.00 1 
Reusable or recondi- 

tioned — sorted by 

size — applicable 

to sales by dealers 

GRIF® cevcterwreese 5.00 8.25 1 
Reusable or recondi- 

tioned — all other 

GOIEE: - Sieben cerewee 3.00 5.00 


*If the price per cwt or per 1,000 sql 
feet, translated into a price per conta) 
is less than five cents, the maximum | 
for each container in the shipment shal! 
five cents. 

——Per cwt 

re- ‘ 

users otl 
Second-hand corrugated 

or solid fiber inner 

packing material ... $5.00 

A separate table of ceilings is pr0- 
vided for sales per 100 boxes, the ceil- 
ings varying depending on the size 0! 
the container. For sales of containers 
sorted by size, by dealers only, the ceil- 
ings range from $5 to $67 per 100 boxes. 
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FLOUR 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Pill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 










































FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 





TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











' 
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DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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For sales of containers sorted by orig- 
inal user’s name, to original users only, 
the ceilings range from $5 to $63 per 
100 boxes. For all other containers, the 
ceilings range from $2.50 to $39.50 per 
100 boxes. 

In this table listing ceilings per 100 
boxes, two methods are provided for 
determining the applicable ceiling. The 
length, width and depth of the contain- 
ers being sold may be added together 
to ascertain which ceiling level applies. 
In the second method, the square feet 
of paperboard in the boxes may be 
measured. Whichever method is most 
convenient may be used. 

The “200 test or less” and “275 test 
or more” for which different ceilings are 
established when the footage or unit 
pricing methods are used are well known 
in the industry and mean the pounds 
inch bursting test of the 
The manufactur- 
er’s certificate on the container will be 
accepted as the test of the container. 
Where a shipment contains a mixture 
of the two test groups, the maximum 
price is that applicable to containers of 
200 test or less. 

Any free delivery zones that sellers 
had in March, 1942, must be maintained, 
OPA said. Thus, while the new ceil- 
ings are f.o.b. seller’s premises, no charge 
may be made by sellers for deliveries in 
an area where such deliveries were with- 
out charge in March, 1942. 


per square 
container when new. 


When reusable or reconditioned second- 
hand containers are sold by dealers in 
lots of less than 100 containers, an 
amount equal to 25% of the maximum 
price may be added. Formerly, the ad- 
ditions or $1 per cwt, de- 
pending on the amount of sorting done. 


were 95c 


These allowances were equivalent to 25% 
as now set. 

At the request of a large number of 
re-users, a Ceiling previously provided 
for containers sorted by size and brand 
name is Sellers 
upon sorting the containers to obtain the 
higher price even when it was not de- 
sired by the purchaser. 

Brokerage allowances are also estab- 
lished at 8%. The percentage rate 
maintains the same return per cwt on 
containers -sorted by and enables 
brokers to deal on a footage and unit 


discontinued. insisted 


sizes 


basis. 
Ceilings established for second-hand 
corrugated or solid fiber inner packing 
material sold separately from containers 
recognize the re-use value of this ma- 
terial, heretofore could be sold 
only at wastepaper ceilings. When this 
material is left in the container and sold 
as part of the container, it still may be 
sold at container The new 
ceilings of $5 or $3 per ewt, depending 
on type of sale, for this material when 
sold separate from containers, compare 


which 


ceilings. 


with the former applicable ceiling of 
$1.40 per cwt. 
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Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ended Nov. 4, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 

Minneapolis.. 357 522 33 63 2,851 4,255 

Duluth ..... 289 268 308 887 1,269 3,175 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 

figures for the previous weeks: 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Nov. 

9 


14 21 28 4 
Five mills + 31,732 *31,645 *35,199 *36,813 















“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 

































Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT | 
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Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY  PRO- 
DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
OFFICES 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


Chicago ‘o New York Nashville Peoria 
St. aoe ae ae Chicago Enid Galveston 
Kan City Galvest Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 

— 7 Usiveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 

















Lt. William N. Brisley 


. scout plane pilot... 


William L. Brisley, manager of the 
wheat department of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, does not seem to 
his friends to be old enough to have four 
sons in the armed services, but some- 
times looks are deceiving. The four boys 


evidently have their individual prefer- 


erdonal & 


CUBAN CALLER 
Gerardo Gonzales de 
Carlos Gonzales de Ancos, Pillsbury rep- 


Ancos, son of 


Havana, Cuba, has re- 
of Pillsbury 


resentative in 
cently completed a study 
operations in the United States. Ac- 
companied by Rudolph Vogel of the 
New York export office, Mr. de 
visited the Buffalo and Minneapolis 
mills, two Pillsbury 
various offices. He is associated with 


Ancos 
laboratories, and 


his father in the flour’ business in 


Havana. 
CHICAGO VISITORS 

Among visitors in Chicago last week 
were A. E. Mallon, vice president, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; C. B. Mac- 
Leod, Big Jo Division, Internationai 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; H. B. Lilly, 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln. 
ATTENDS CEREMONIES 

W. Floyd Keepers, Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, Chicago, was in Rapid City, S. 
D., last week when the Tri-State Mill- 
ing Co. received the “A” award. He 
stopped off at Minneapolis on his way 
back, and also visited his daughter at 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 


FIRST TRIP 

Fred Wolf, president of the 
Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, spent 
some time during a New York visit 
with John Reilly of H. S. Pearlstone Co. 
This was Mr. Wolf’s first business trip 
since his discharge from the navy and 
Mrs. Wolf accompanied him. 


Wolf 


NEW YORK VISITORS 
Dr. William Pelton, 
ciate of David Coleman, Inc., recently 
visited the New York offices of the firm. 
H. I. Rode of the Charles A. Krause 


Chicago asso- 








Newton B. Brisley, S 2/c 


. with amphibious forces ... 








ences—at least they have varying mili- 
tary talents—for one is a pilot, another a 
paratrooper, the third a sailor, and the 
fourth an infantry man. 

Incidentally, all four of the boys were 
Eagle Scouts, so their early training fur- 
nished them with a suitable background 


Milling Co., Milwaukee, was another 
caller. Mr. Coleman left at the close 


of the week for Boston. 


RESIGNS 

Andrew A. Dorsey, general sales man- 
ager of the Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass., has resigned effective 
Nov. 1. He started with the company 
in January, 1919, as a route salesman 
in Providence, R, I., and has served in 


several sales capacities since. 


IN AND OUT 

C. R. McClave, president of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., visited the Cleve- 
land branch of his company recently. 
O. L. Spencer, sales manager, Cleveland 
connections in St. 


branch, called = on 


Louis and Kansas City. 
BAKERS ON WAY WEST 

Howard B. Cunningham, buyer and 
vice president, National Biscuit Co., 
New York City, and John H. 
manager of all the flour mills of the 


Bailey, 


company, were in Minneapolis Nov. 6-7, 


on their way to the Pacific Coast. 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 

Dean Miller, Chicago representative of 
the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, spent 
Oct. 27-28 in Minneapolis. 


REAL SURPRISE 

J. E. Spaeth, sales manager for Shel- 
labarger Mills, Salina, Kansas, planned 
a surprise for his son, who is in the 
navy, that worked out even better than 
anticipated. He was in Baltimore one 
day last week and found out what train 


his son was coming through on from 
Florida to a new base in New York 
state. He boarded 
his son’s knowledge, and discovered him 


the train without 
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Pfe. John R. Brisley 


. in the infantry ... 


for their military life. 

Lt. William N. Brisley, the eldest boy, 
is pilot of an artillery scouting plane, 
serving in New Guinea. He has been in 
Newton B. Brisley, 
seaman 2/c, is with the amphibious forces 


Pfc. John R. 


the army four years. 


of the navy in the Pacific. 


in the dining car, where he casually ap- 


proached him and asked where he 


thought he was going. ‘The two spent 
a pleasant few hours in New York City 


before the son had to leave. 


IN NASHVILLE 


Denby Cadick of the Cadick Milling 
Co., Grandview, Ind., and H. R, Stiles, 
vitamin division of the Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp., Peoria, Ill, called on the 
Nashville flour buyers last week with 
their local representative, W. W. More- 
head of the Cumberland Flour & Feed 
Brokerage Co. 


HOME FROM TRIP 


Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
National Association of Soft Wheat 
Millers, Nashville, has returned home 


from. Roanoke, Va., where he attended 
an AOM meeting. He also called on 
mills in the Piedmont territory and made 
a visit to Washington.’ He was sched- 
uled to talk with the millers at Harris- 
burg, Pa., on Oct. 381, but was pre 
vented from doing so because of train 


accommodations. 
WITH ST. LOUIS TRADE 


ha Pha Eckhart Mill- 


ing Co., Chicago, was in St. Louis last 


Laybourn, B. A. 
week visiting the trade. 


NEW KROGER OFFICER 

Jacob E. Davis, Washington, D. C., 
has been elected vice president in charge 
of the legal and public relations depart- 
ment of the Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co. Mr. Davis has been assistant gen- 
eral counsel of the Navy department. 
At the same time it was announced that 
Joseph B. Hall had been designated as 
assistant to President Charles M. Robert- 
























Pvt. Robert S. Brisley 


- &@ paratrooper... 











Brisley is with the infantry in France, 
and Pvt. Robert S. Brisley is a paratroop- 
er. The latter was injured in a combat 
jump in southern France last August. 
Captured by the Germans, he was re- 
taken by United States invasion forces, 
and is now back in action again. 


son in the general management of tli 
Mr. Hall will also co 


tinue as vice president and treasurer 


grocery chain. 


HOSPITALIZED 
Frank B. 
Minneapolis Traffic Association, has been 


Townsend, director of 


hospitalized with his leg in a cast. He 
injured his leg while on a hunting trip 
in South Dakota three weeks ago bu 
it was not until some days later that 
he discovered the seriousness of ¢) 


accident. 

RETURNS FROM TRIP 
Mathew C. 

returned to Minneapolis this week after 


Belan, milling consulta: 


an extended business trip in the South 


west. 

VISITS KANSAS CITY 
Jack B. 

ager for the Standard Milling Co., who 

recently established his office in the Paul 


Ferguson, district sales m 


Brown Building in St. Louis, visited the 
Kansas City last 
week. Mrs. Ferguson and their daughter, 


Janet, will move to St. Louis Nov. 15 


company’s office in 


TALL GROWER, TALL MILO 


Tall enough even to dwarf the 


exactly short grower were stalks of 
milo proudly displayed by A. L. Jac 


son, manager of the Arnold Milling ¢ 
Sterling, Kansas. The stalks measured 
12 feet. 

HOSPITAL BUSINESS 


At least three mill executives of {li 
absent from 


Hutchinsoi region were 
their desks last week: Murray Ross, 
president of American Flours, Inc. 


Newton, in a hospital with a throat in- 
fection; Morris Wilkins, manager of 
the Arkansas City Flour Mills Co., with 
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fu, and Fred N, Burrall, general sales 
supervisor for the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co, for a minor operation. 


POST-ELECTION TRIP 

Pp. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, planned to leave for a 
visit with connections in the South after 
voting Nov. 7. 
IN FLORIDA 


Ww. N. 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 


Kelly, vice president of the 
Kansas, and Mrs. Kelly have gone to 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., for a visit with 


Mrs. Kelly’s parents. 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 
G. H. Ekstedt, of the bakery service 
department of the Fleischmann unit of 


I 


Standard Brands, Ine., New York, has 


been in Minneapolis for the last week, 
visiting mill laboratories and compiling 
data relative to the baking qualities of 
spring wheat flour. He will visit in 


Kansas City before returning east. 
LEAVES FOR IRAN 

Perie Rumold, who resigned as chief 
chemist for Standard Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, to take the position of man- 
wer of the 


left Kansas City last week for Galves- 


Iranian mill at Teheran, 


ton where he apparently will board a 
boat and go by water instead of by air 


Rumold 


vill follow when war conditions permit. 


as previously planned. Mrs. 


(1 HOME OFFICE 
George L. Faber, manager of the Chi- 


vo office of the Midas 


Mills, was in Minneapolis over the week 


King Flour 
end 
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FIRE DAMAGES FEED PLANT 

Nov. 2 
vhich damaged the power plant of the 
Marshall (Texas) Mill & Elevator Co. 
lso affected the rest of the feed mill 


d will possibly keep the plant idle for 





KANSAS Crry, Mo.—Fire on 


> or three weeks. 
mother plant at Shreveport, La. Its 


The company has 


grain handling facilities are not affected. 





* PROUD FATHER * 








I. S. Paulsen, purchasing agent for the 
ussell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
is shown above with his Navy Air Corps 
Young Paul- 
sen received his wings in October, 1943, 
and now is a senior grade lieutenant, hav- 
ing been promoted only recently. He is 
at present in Florida, receiving training 
as a fighter pilot. The elder Mr. Paulsen 
has another son, Gerald, 18, in the Navy 
radio school at Chicago. 


son, Lt. Burton E. Paulsen. 





SOFT WHEAT MILLERS FEAR 
ANOTHER GRAIN SHORTAGE 


A growing concern about supplies of 
soft winter wheat is being expressed by 
many of the larger and medium sized 
soft wheat mills. One miller has _ esti- 
mated that from 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 
bus of soft wheat have already been 
consumed by distillers, 

“In view of the limited supplies, this 
volume is already serious and if con- 
tinued at that rate throughout the crop 
year, it will mean another soft wheat 
famine next spring to the great detri- 
ment of the soft millers,” Dr. 
W. H. Strowd, secretary of the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Association, said. 

The gravity of the situation is ac- 
centuated by two facts, Dr. Strowd said. 


wheat 


Those facts are, according to him, (1) 
It was reported that soft wheat was 
not used in the early part of the crop 
hence the 


because of high moisture; 


present rate of consumption is much 
greater than during the first two months 
of the crop year; and (2) soft wheat 
used for alcohol was from the same 
sources from which the commercial mills 
get their supplies, and, therefore, the 
proportion of disappearance of widely 
available wheat is disastrously large and 
much larger than the proportion of total 
supply. 
The soft 
has been 
soft wheat supply will receive considera- 


wheat millers’ organization 


advised that the matter of 


tion in December, looking toward res- 
toration of the ban on its use for alcohol 
production on Jan. 1. 

“In view of the present disappear- 
ance rate, I am afraid that would be 
locking the barn after the horse has 


been stolen,’ Dr. Strowd concluded. 





Wheat Ceiling Redraft 











(Continued from page 9.) 
experience with similar provisions of the 
old corn order provided a latitude which 
helped to eliminate inequities. The dan- 
ger of a recurrence of the Monett situa- 
tion is discounted on the grounds that 
it occurred largely through failure to 
pattern the order precisely to the freight 
rate structure rather than to any basic 
defect in the corn regulation. 

Grain exchange interests in 
instances are complaining that the origin 
plus freight basis would jeopardize fu- 
tures trading. This claim is also dis- 
counted at OPA as being superficial. 

Shrewd government officials who advo- 


certain 


cate the point of origin pricing say that 
the industry fails to see the future clear- 
ly. One observer says that the present 
order may be working with general sat- 
isfaction now when wheat is in fairly 
good supply, but as the Commodity Credit 
Corp. acquires larger stocks the origin 
plus freight plan will be the only way 
in which the industry can live. 

Another aspect is that under MPR 
487 the position of the integrated opera- 
tor is not exactly clear. Under FPR 2 
every phase of grain trading operations 
is specific. FPR 2 and its supplements 
compose a lengthy document, but OPA 
officials say if the grain industry wishes 
to avoid the pitfalls which now con- 
front the feed industry under MPR 378, 
it would be better advised to take a 
lengthy but precise order for the vague 
general terms of the present wheat 
order. One of the main purposes of 
FPR 2 was to define each transaction 
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clearly so that at some future date 
some new price official or new enforce- 
ment officer might not reverse a ruling 
of his predecessor. This method of 
writing the grain orders was designed 
to eliminate administrative interpreta- 
tions as far as possible. Furthermore, 
OPA grain men say that most wheat 
dealers are operating under* FPR 2 
now on a number of other grains. 

An observer of last week’s meeting 
said that it was the first time at an in- 
dustry advisory session where 
there was any dispute over the chair- 
manship. Frank A. Theis, Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, 
was chosen after several ballots. 

Subcommittee chairmen who will study 
various sections of the proposed regu- 
lation include Fred W. Lake, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver; R. C. 
Woodworth, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis; 
William T. Greeley, Greeley Elevator 
Co., Great Falls, Mont; Julius Mayer, 
Continental Grain Co., St. Louis; Rich- 
ard F. Uhlmann, Uhlmann Grain Co., 
Chicago; Elmer Reed, Shellabarger Mills, 


group 


Salina, Kansas. 
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Millers Await New 
Cuban Flour Export 
Subsidy Program 


Cuban subsidy pro- 





Although a new 
gram is in the making, millers still do 
not know just when an announcement 
will be made. It has been expected for 
several days. 

Five days’ notice of a renewal of this 
subsidy will be given, with the announce- 
ment of the rate being made on_ the 
fifth day. 

There has been some discussion of 


whether the renewed Cuban arrange- 


ment should be worked out on an allo- 
cation basis such as was used in the 
most recent temporary deal or whether 
the amount of the sales allowed should 
be large enough to permit unrestricted 


sales. 





OBITUARY + + 


H. F. SALYARDS 

Henry F. Salyards, 75, Duluth, died in 
a hospital there Nov. 4. He had been 
president of Ely-Salyards & Co., Duluth 
grain commission firm, since 1896. At 





one time he was associated with the 
Commodity Credit Corp., and also was 
formerly a director of Northwest Ban- 
corporation. 


GRIDLEY 
Gridley, of the Gridley 
Mass., suc 


RALPH W. E. 

Ralph W. E. 
Baking Co., Cambridge, 
cumbed to a heart attack on Oct. 31, 
at the age of 53. He is survived by his 
Charles V. 
with him in the business, his 
Katherine Dowd Gridley, and a son and 


brother, Gridley, partner 


widow, 


daughter. 


HARRY BRATTER 

Harry Bratter, 51, who conducted a 
bakery business in Portsmouth, N. H., 
until last summer, died in Portsmouth 
Hospital, Nov. 1, the second victim of 
a collision between a truck which he op- 
erated and an express train at a local 
crossing. 


29 


e 2 @ 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


: + ? FF ..8 


Ist Lt. 
Harry Hunter, secretary of the Ameri- 
Millers 
returned to this country last week, after 








Harry Hunter, 3rd, son of 


can Corn Federation, Chicago, 


nearly seven months with the 


Kighth 
Army Air Force, 34th Bomber Group. 
Lt. Hunter has had 28 missions, and 
has received three oak leaf clusters, a 
Distin- 
He expects to 


presidential citation, and the 


guished Flying Cross. 
be in Chicago until Nov. 16, when he 
will report for further duty on the Pa- 
cifie Coast. 


* 


Paul T. 
retary of the Oklahoma 


Jackson, Oklahoma City, sec- 
Millers Asso- 
ciation, has had as guest his son, Lt. 
Paul 'T. 
corps, stationed in Baton Rouge, La. 


* 


Jackson, Jr., of the army air 


BM 2/C Joe D. 
United States Coast 
Williams visited his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cohen E. 
then left for 
will be 


Williams, of the 
Guard, and Mrs. 


Williams, last week and 
\lameda, Cal., where he 
stationed. Before entering the 
was connected with his fa- 
ther, Cohen E. Williams & Sons, Nash- 
ville four and feed brokerage concern. 


* 


service, Joe 


Lt. Vernon S, Mitchell, stationed in 
the Pacific area where he is serving as 
an engineer with the naval air corps, 
mother, Mrs. John F. 
Mitchell of the Nashville Roller Mills, 


on a 30-day leave. 


is visiting his 


* 


One of those breaks that doesn’t come 
too often favored AMM 3/e John Ma- 
daus, son of W. B. 


the grain 


Madaus, head of 
William 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. 


department of the 
Kelly 
Just a fortnight after birth of a daugh- 
ter in a Hutchinson hospital, the young 
gob was transferred to Hutchinson naval 
air station from Jacksonville, Fla., and 
will have ample time to make acquaint- 
ance of the little girl. 
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WISCONSIN ALLIED TRADES 
GROUP NAMES COMMITTEE 
MILwAvuKEE, Wis.—C. E. 
General Mills, Inc., has been appointed 


Swanson of 


chairman of the Wisconsin Flour and 
Bakers Allied Trades Association nomi- 
nating committee which will present its 
slate of officers for the 1944 term at the 
Nov. 17. 


the committee, chosen by President Ed 


meeting, Other members of 


Zierfuss, Durkee Famous Foods, are 


James Gavan, Morton Salt Co., and Ernest 
Saron, Milwaukee Preserve & Flavor Co. 
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YOUNGSTOWN BAKERY CITED 

The Schwebel Baking Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, Rifkin, 
and four driver-salesmen were charged 
with violation of War Food Order No. 
1, Oct. 30, in criminal informations filed 
by the U. S. District Attorney in Cleve- 
land. The company was charged with 


Maurice J. manager, 


accepting return of bakery products pre- 
viously sold and with baking 11 more 
varieties of bread than permitted. 

















MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: A routine run of hand-to- 
mouth business brought sales of flour for 
mills in the Southwest up to 30% for the 


second week in a row, compared with 78% 


a year ago. Nothing in the price picture 
stirred bakers to buy any quantity, and 


election jitters kept many waiting. 
The market picture is purely government 


to most analysts and bakers are not dis- 
posed to buy flour on the _ possibility of 


saving 5 or 10c sack, it appears. 
They feel that with present wheat sup- 
plies they can always buy flour at least 


on the ceiling and are willing to wait for 


a possible price recession, buying flour in 
the meantime as they need it. 


Clears are still weak, with offerings of 


straight cars going slightly under § sack 
in cases where stocks were particularly dis- 
tressed. Only high proteins are holding 





firm and they continue scarce. Operations 


are being affected by labor and car short- 
age. A few terminal mills are slowed down 
by these factors and three or four country 
mills actually closed for short periods last 


week, when they ran completely out of 


transportation. 
Quotations Nov. 
family flour . 
5@3.30, standard patent 
€ $3.15, high protein clears 
low protein B. 
Three mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 4 fair, 4 quiet, 6 slow and 11 dull. 
Oklahoma City: Flour sales last week 
showed some improvement, averaging 34%, 
as compared with 15% the previous week. 
All sales were domestic, with 62% going 
to family buyers and 388% to bakers. Oper- 
ation averaged 78%, compared with 
the previous week. Prices closed unchanged. 
Quotations, sacks, delivered Oklahoma 
points Nov. 4 hard wheat short patent 
$4@4.40; soft wheat short patent $4@4.40, 
standard patent $3.90@4.20, bakers’ short 
patent $3.354 3.45, bakers standard $3.25 
a o. 


established brands of 
90, bakers short patent 
53.20, straight 
$2.60@ 2.70, 


























Omaha: Omaha flour sales are small, 
with very little interest by bakery buyers 
Mills are running at practically full sched- 
ules. Orders on the books are pretty well 
filled. Quotations Noy. 4 family short 
patents $3.42@3.61, standard patents 25 
3.38, bakery short patents 63.2543 
protein clears $2.70@2.90, fancy firs 








clears $2.40@2.50, low grade clears $2.25 
a 3 0. 

Sales are slow, ranging from 
~ down. This is accounted for by the 
fact that bakers know the subsidy is 
supposed to go up in December, which 
means lower flour prices then and _ they 
are waiting to make their purchases Di- 
rections are 100% or better, but mills are 
operating from 75 to 100% on account of 
lack of boxcars and, in one mill, on account 
of lack of labor. 











Hutchinson: Flour business last week 
was limited to occasional small lots to 
jobbers. Bakers showed absolutely no in- 
terest. Shipping directions eased some- 


what, to the gratification of some mills 
which have been hard pressed to keep 
full crews. Prices were mostly at or near 
ceilings. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week was 
slow. Shipping directions on old orders 
continue to arrive in good volume. 
Texas: Flour demand remained extreme- 
ly dull in the first days of November with 


sales estimated at 15 or 20% of capacity 
confined entirely to routine family flour 
business. Shipping directions were some 
what lighter and some mills were not 
operating to full capacity. Prices were 


unchanged. Quotations Nov. 4: family flour, 
extra high 804@4.10, high  pat- 
ents $3.55@3 standard bakers, under 
44% ash $3.52, first clears, not enriched 
$2.70a@3, del. TCP. 
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the trade seems to be taking on only what 


$3.44, 
straight 
first 
patent, and 
Toledo; 
ment 
flour rather 
flour have 
Cleveland: 
have good. 
new 
were the 
They 
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protein 
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still 
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wheat 
run 
Government 
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market 
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Nov. 


clear 


including 
noted 
subsidy 
at 
millers. 


ceiling, 

THE CENTRAL WEST 
Chicago: market 
the 
3uyers 
the 
directions 


good 


Quotations 


$34 3.2 


. soft 
standar¢ 
90@ 3.2 


Bookings 
Bakers, 
show 
blenders 
demand 
clears, 
was 
advise 
buyers 
for 
bakers 
situation 
claim 
shortage 


Nov. 
$4.58, 
$4. 
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mills 
last 


Withdrawals 
most 


concerned 
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directions, 


soft 


are 
sized 


ture 
turers 
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but 
they 
stances, 
spring 
not 
on 
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Southwestern 


Soft 
glutens 
patents 


straigh 


coast 


on 
are 


expected 
cessions should develop in the market. 
buyers 
will 
weakness 
were 
al 

ness 
applies 
alike. 
ness 
ordered 
tions 
tations 


patent 
southwestern 
standard 
patent 


straights 
Philadelphia: There 
the 
Absence 
that 
pretty 
in 
in 
materially 
increase 
cided 
ness 
hold 
While 
optimistic 
during 
tities 
been 
ing 
tations 





$3.83, 


nearby 


but 
tory 
family 
of 
many 
Mixed 


feed 








A SUMMARY 








OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 








Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), 


Flour— Chicago 
Spring first patent .......... 40@ 3.5 
Spring standard patent 
Bering Oret ClOAr .....<0< 
Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter 95% patent 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter straight (Pac. 
Soft winter first clear ...... 
Rye flour, white 
EE See 
ee Gree Ee ee 


















S. Francisco 
Family patent, 50’s. $. Baie cD Seas 
Soft winter straight S eer: 
PORy, TOSS oesce 1e--O38.08 ....6 





*Includes near-by straights. tNashville 


tons. §280-lb cottons. 





-@ 
i 


3.00@ 


wD ace 


-@... 





3.10@ 
2.83 


Dakota 
Montana 


prices basis f.o.b. 


packed 
Minneapolis 








in 100 Ibs. 

as City 
-@. 
-@. 


Ohio 





(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) 
uffalo 
-@ 
-@ 
~<a 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
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happen to the market when Germany capitu- 
are experiencing 


Quotations Nov. 4: spring first patent $3.70 





40@3.50; hard winter 
85 





EASTERN STATES 


mills are crowded 













wheat short patent $4 



















PACIFIC COAST 




















CANADIAN MARKETS 





standard patent 
Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat 





Flour buyers are cautious, 





All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





2 co 68 





2 
3. 
2 
Ss 
2 
oO. 


Pawo 





3. 
2 
3 
3. 








o 











Toronto **Winnipe 
-»-@5.05 $....@ 5.30 








tSecond-hand cottons. 
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ended, prices 
Hard ind 


/ Week. (Quo. 
points Vov, 
atent $3.7 
Sluten $3.99 
bakers ort 
$3.60@ 70 
$s 
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1 is sti n 
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remain 
r and 
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first » 
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tent $4 
clear 


last 
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ery 


uver 


yutlet 
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be 
ter! 
Seatt 
0's 
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this so far in advance. The West 
Indies are fully covered and no new busi- 
developed from that source during the 

Domestic prices are at the ceiling 
there is no change in the export price. 


to do 


ness 
weel 
and 


Quotations Nov. 4: top patents $5.05 bbl, 
seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98's cotton, 
mixed cars, track, Toronto-Montreal freights, 


performed; 
flour, 
No- 


cartage is 
regulation 


where 
government 
lbs, winter ports, 
yember-December, seaboard. 

Winter wheat flour mills are 
export orders, Jamaica has 
shipments on the recent large order start 
at ce instead of in December, as original- 
\ istructed, Domestic trade is quiet. 
requirements were previously cov- 
Prices are unchanged at ceiling 
Quotations Novy. 4: $5.60 bbl, in sec- 
yne ind cottons, Montreal freights; for ex- 
I $6.25 bbl, in cotton Canadian 
plus equalization bbl. 


add 10c extra 


f.a.s. 


with 
asked that 


busy 


bags, 


ps ard, fee of 50c¢ 





American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 











Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 

















of winter wheat has been 
reported. Farmers have not been market- 
ing their grain and the heavy deliveries 
made during the opening weeks of the crop 


Some scarcity 


year are taken up by flour orders now in 
hand. When harvesting of crops is fin- 
ished deliveries will probably start again. 


Some reports of musty grain are coming in. 
This is the result of wet weather during 
harvesting, but is not believed to be gen- 
eral. Quotations: $1.26 bu, Montreal freights, 
which is equivalent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. 
shipping points, according to freights. 
Winnipeg: Overseas buyers re-entered the 


market for Canadian flour early last week 
and took supplies equivalent to 2,000,000 
bus of wheat. This business carries book- 
ings with western flour mills well into 
January, 1945. The flour was recorded 
sold for United Kingdom account, but this 
does not always mean that the ultimate 
destination will be the British Isles. There 
was a minor trade to the West Indies. 
Domestic trade continues good, and all 
supplies are moving freely. Mills are op- 
erating at capacity. Quotations Nov. 4: 


top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary, cottons $5.30, second patents 
$4.80, second patents to bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: Hard wheat flour business in 


this territory continues to be confined to 
the domestic trade, although dealers are 
optimistic about some early export busi- 
ness as a result of the increased Allied ac- 
tivities in the Pacific theater of war op- 
erations. Bakery sales constitute the bulk 
of flour business here, with store turnover 
on the light side. Prices are firm. Quota- 
tions Nov. 4, cotton sacks: first patents 
$5.40, bakers patents $5, Vitamin B $4.90. 
Soft wheat flour supplies are good, with 
the price steady at $7.50 to the trade. 
United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Nov. 4, 1944, and Nov. 6, 1943, as 
reported to the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, in bus (000's 
omitted): 
Canadian 
--American—, 7 in bond-— 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
4 6 i 6 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
Wheat ...65.2 188,362 178,541 22,600 6,865 
Cee Sita ee 5,319 9,262 At bee 
Oats 17,487 18,652 1,439 2,310 
ee 6.6448 5.40'8 13,530 21,865 704 868 
Barley 30,864 24,1438 200 933 
Flaxseed 4,177 8,279 129 


United States grain in store in 


Stocks of 


Canadian markets Nov. 4 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses); wheat 300,000 (233,000) bus; corn 
251,000 (121,000); oats, none (none); rye 
none (24,000) 








WANTED 
PLANT MANAGER 


A Flour and Commercial Feed Mill 


Old established firm with flour products in na- 
tional distribution and commercial feeds in sec- 
wants 
supervise production in flour mill of 2,900 cwts. 
daily capacity, and feed mill on same premises 
of 200 tons daily capacity. 
knowledge of soft wheat milling, and the practical 
aspects of milling engineering, and should be able 
to lead and direct plant and office personnel. 





tional distribution, 


Present occupant being promoted to more re- 


sponsible position. 


Position offers immediate and postwar opportu- 
A present superintendent 
having over-all milling knowledge, or a present 
plant manager of small flour mill with similar 
background may have all the necessary qualifica- 


nity to the right man. 


tions. 


Address your reply care 7015 THE NorTHWESTERN 
Miiier, Minneapolis 2, Minn., stating educational 
background, experience, age, marital status, and 
If these match our opportu- 
nity, we will send further particulars. 


present occupation. 


a plant manager to 


Candidate should have 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
will be accepted for 21%4c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
Ads $4 per inch per insertion. “All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 


v 


v 





HELP WANTED 











SITUATIONS WANTED 











v 
WANTED MAN WITH BOOKKEEPING, 
typing and clerical experience in grain, 


Good opportunity for ad- 
7009, The North- 
City 6, Mo. 


milling or feed. 
vancement, Address 
western Miller, Kansas 





COMPANY 
topnotch, 


THE STANDARD 
has real opportunity 
proven flour salesman, in one of the best 
central states territories. Contact sales 
manager, The Standard Milling Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


MILLING 
for a 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED 
capable of taking charge of operating 
routine in large central Kansas milling 
company. Address 6997, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


CHEMIST, 





WANTED — QUALIFIED CEREAL CHEM- 
ist for new laboratory and new equip- 
ment, Wide variety of control work, in- 
cluding family flour, soft wheat flours 
and commercial feeds. Address 7022, The 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City 6, Mo. 





CEREAL CHEMIST WITH SOME EXPERI- 


ence to serve as assistant in baking labo- 
ratory in eastern city. Should have some 
knowledge of baking, analytical proce- 
dures and vitamin determinations. Will 
have several assistants to supervise and 
should have ability to do original work. 
Give details as to training and experi- 
ence in first letter. Address 7001, The 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St., New 


York 4, N. Y. 





WHLLD 


esses, FLOURS 


CRITIC FEEDS 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


Pi MAP A j 

DLANVIOTUTTIN 
SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT 








v 
TRAFFIC MAN, 15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
Knowledge .of law, desires permanent 
connection. Address 7007, The North- 





western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT OF 
good mill now milling soft wheat flour, 
either cake or family. 45 years of age. 
Plenty of experience. Good references. 
Address 6971, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
EXPERIENCED IN FLOUR MILL MAN- 


agement, also sales management flour and 




















commercial feeds. Presently employed by 
substantial firm in southeastern §terri- 
tory. Desire change. Address 7008, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
' v ] 
DRUM TYPE GAS HEATED STERILIZER. 
Capacity 2,000 to 3,000 Ibs per hour de- 


Address 7010, The 
Minn. 


pending on heats used. 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 


FOR SALE—ONE (1) MODEL 8-AA NIA- 


gara Gyro-Whip Sifter, fully equipped. 
This sifter was manufactured in 1941 but 
only used for test runs and is in excel- 
lent condition. Can be bought for 60% 
of original cost, Address 7020, The North- 

Beaver St., New York 


western Miller, 23 
fe Bs 


ONE NO. 40 AMERICAN FAN, ONE NO. 











MILLING EXECUTIVES 


We are Specialists in 


Conducting job analyses 

Making up work flow charts 

Determining standards for 
workers 

Determining job  specifica- 
tions and classifications 




















3 J. B. Hammermill, two Sprout Wal- 
dron Upright Feed Mixers, belt driven 
under floor feeds, one Bemis Hand Delta 
Seal Machine, one jarr Nunn Hammer- 
mill driven with a 30 H.P. motor, direct 
connected, one 9x30 Great Western Roll, 
A-drive, two 9x18 shell bearing Allis 
rolls. F. W. Mann, Box No. 67, East 
St. Louis, Il. 
MACHINERY WANTED 
v ] 
UNION SPECIAL 80600 H SEWING MA- 
chine. Type mounting, condition and 
price first letter. Jerome Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Jerome, Idaho. 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
- Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 


two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


v TTT 











HAVE CAPACITY AND FACILITIES FOR 
doing some private label packaging either 
in Deltaseal bags or in cartons 5%x2x7%. 


Can handle small amount of warehous- 
ing for making direct shipments, Ad- 
dress 7011, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 


neapolis 2, Minn. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 














CHEMICAL ANALYSES * TEST BAKES 
PRODUCT RESEARCH * VITAMIN ASSAYS 





LABORATORY AND RESEARCH DIVISION 


THE W. E. LONG COMPANY 





155 N. Clark Street 


Chicago 3, illinois 
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PREMIUM 
VALDES! 


TaLLELl Tae 


BREAD FLOURS 






are milled from the finest pre- 


mium wheats money can buy. 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


Buy War Bonds and Stan 


““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 























The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








MILO & KAFIR 
Sudan Grass Seed 
COUNTRY SHIPPERS 


FRASER MILLING CO. 


Hereford, Texas LD 4 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 











KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN- FLOUR-~FEED 








PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 
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GRAIN 


FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


WHEAT 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 


























Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Dec. May Dec. y Dec. May Dec, May Dec. May 
Oct. 31 § 164 155% 151% 151 eeas 155% § 
Nov. 1 162% 547 150% 151 155% 
Nov. 2 163% 151% 151 156% 
Nov. 3 163% 151% 151 156 
Nov. 4 163% 151% 151 156% 
Nov. 5 164 151% : 156 
—CORN: - OATS . 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May May Dec. May 
O8t. 32 .... LOSS oe 109% 106% 102 54% 
Nov. 1 ey 103 108% 106 101% 533 
Oy, 2B cess 103 109% 107% 105 % 102% 
oe ae 102% 109% 107% 104% 102% 
Nov. 4 pare 102 108% 106% 104} 101% 
Nov. 5 102% 109% 107% 105 102% 64% 
- RYE FLAXSEED————, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Oct. 31 110% 107% 108% 105% 310 310 310 err 96 91% 
Nov. 1 109% 106% 107% 104 310 310 310 eos 93% 89 
Ov. BB vxer 110% 107 108 105 510 310 310 rer 92 87% 
ae Ae 111 107% 108\% 105 310 310 310 os.65 92% 88 
Nov. 4 110% 107% 108% 104% 310 310 310 b 88 
Nov. 5 111% 108% 109% 106 310 310 310 92% 88 


SUMMARY OF 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized 


load lots, prompt d 
These prices are ceil 
and the high the jo 
Spring bran 
Hard winter 
Soft winter bran 

Standard middlings* 
Flour middlingst .. 


Red dog 


Spring Pran ....se- 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 


Standard middlings* 
Flour middlingst ... 
Red 


3! ee > 


{ Winnipeg 


*Brown shorts. 


Visible 
Board of 


year ago: 


supply of 
cago Trade 


oft a 


Baltimore 
Buffalo 

A float 
Chicago vr 

Afloat 
Duluth is 
Fort Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Omaha 
Peoria ...... 
Philadelphia 
St. Louis 


Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
Wichita 
Canals 
Lakes 


Totals 


elivery, per 
ing prices. 
bbers’ ceiling; the 


ton, 











packed 
Where a range is given the low represents the mill ceiling 
single quotations are 





MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


reviews, are based on car- 
f.o.b. at indicated points. 


from the market 
in 100-Ib 


sacks, 


mill ceilings: 


















Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
. $39.80@40.30 $....@37.75 $.... ae Bi esattases, Wescx Ores. Bb 
ahee 39.80@ 40.30 a 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ey . 
ont eee ne cbs Peon fxee -@ es 
39.80 @ 40.30 -@.... 38.97@39.47 .@41,55 
oe eas 39.80@ 40.30 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 .@41.55 
39.80@ 40.30 wT seen eee sg -@41,55 
Baltimore PI Boston Cleveland Nashville 
seuwe $44.64@45.14 $44.84@45.34 $45.67@46.17 $....@42.99 $....@ 
$4.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 . ie ce Deove er. ree 
éeene oc0e Dicce ° o@ ices a Jen soeuPeces 43.30 @ 44.30 
14.64@45.14 44,84@45.34 46.17 - @ 42.99 re weer 
pweas 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 46.17 .@42.99 4: @ 44.30 
étracee 14.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 @ 46.17 -@42.99 rr 
Spring bran lorts Middlings 
$....@29.00 $....@30.00 $ . @33.00 
Saath - @ 28.00 - @29.00 ere, 
tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi 
» in bushels (000’s omitted) of date Oct. 28, and corresponding date 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
5,484 1,061 42 6 33 51 85 90 9 8 
11,288 6,538 -j 79 3.815 3,388 S89 3,531 643 2,482 
1,181 H e ° 302 ‘ oe é 5% 
8,412 7,2 1,731 3,815 2,475 1,973 9,440 9,172 1,943 1,013 
268 “a mr o8 46 ‘ 
15,716 29,950 13 ° 3,878 875 723 1,503 7,801 2,520 
15,096 8,267 139 213 171 121 14 54 117 79 
1,370 ét . or eo ° 
9,707 Pr ‘ ‘ ‘ 
1,954 144 530 77 83 -. 2 
24,611 449 613 220 898 1,406 500 
1,057 } 223 ( 3,895 1,389 
26,286 62 380 ) 1,756 »,15 9,325 6,16¢ 
959 1,072 900 70 OF 58 78 
837 110 3 17 1 7 6 
10,966 10,734 1,185 1,501 1 85 347 «61,33 
93 367 132 205 3 177 
1,111 1,095 315 3 18 ’ ‘ S4 
,012 1,453 339 1,015 216 =61,050 31 40) 215 
247 806 3 257 07 57 1 43 6 
3,998 1,485 103 384 631 683 14 6 91 
7,091 5,109 1 1 71 174 
4 17 ot ‘ 
1,156 80 


159,617 149,606 





9,312 15,986 15,946 13,365 21,067 





Western Canada 

Visible supply of g 
spection 
ceipts and 
in bushels 
Fort William and 


shipment 
(0000's om 


Port Arthur Wt 
Semi-public  ter- 
minals . 23 


Private terminals 


ROLRID 60.6600 3B; 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 16, 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
WOE 5.6.5.0%45:0) SDB 
Churchill ...... Ry 
Prince Rupert 


Victoria 


L 


Year ago ee Ee 
Receipts during wee 


Ft. Wm.-Pt Ar 7,33 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west 
OF. GIV. 1 ees% 
Totals 

Shipments during wee 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur 
EAMES .sccce 7 
Rail e's ee 

All other public 
and semi-public 


terminals, west 
ern div. 


Totals 


TOTAL 
Aug. 1 to 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 99, 
All other public 
and semi-public 


terminals, west- 
ern div. 


division Novy :, 


3,917 1,409 13,073 14,149 


3,917 1,409 13,105 14,153 


55,029 1,409 13, 
7,021 1,658 1, 


Visible Grain Supply 


rain in the western in- 
1944, and re 
during the past week, 
itted): 


1eat Durum Oats Barley 


094 97 68 
178 ‘ 10 501 
878 
09 
754 


k 








i) t00 1,887 2,501 
189 eo 27 35 
519 300 
k 

7,513 102 3,123 3,619 

9 5 70 24 
114 ee 40 39 
,636 106 3,233 ,681 
RECEIPTS 
Nov. 4, 1944 
307 2,125 32,060 32,472 
957 o° 416 707 





TOTAL SHIPMENTS 


Aug. 1 to Nov. 4, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 101,210 2,305 32,951 23,850 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west 
OPM GiV.. 64:4 66-6 1,793 os 505 542 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


shipments of millfeed at 
centers for the 


Receipts and 
the principal distributing 


week ending Nov. 4, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 7~Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1944 1943 1944 1943 
Minneapolis co ta 17,550 19,740 
Kansas City 150 $25 5,600 1,925 
Philadelphia .. 180 180 aa a 
Milwaukee ‘ 30 3,930 1,500 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Mild weather is keep- 


ing demand at a low ebb. Sales are be- 
low normal for this time of year. Prices 
do not change from the ceiling Quota- 
tions: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, cot- 
ton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, 98-lb jutes, 
$3.85, f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand is slow for rolled oats 
There appears to be very 
present, but 


and oatmeal. 

little moving at 
are expected to improve with colder 
hand are light, but 


domestic sales 
weath- 


er. Supplies on suf- 


ficient to meet requirements. Quotations: 
rolled oats, 80-lb sacks $3.25 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal, 98-lb sacks, 20% 
over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Nov. 6 at $5 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages 2.59 case, 48-oz packages $2.82. 
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A new development 








ssn # which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 


tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. [If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





“OLD SQUIRE 


Alwaysis good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo 

















ia rT:¥1: 1 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS q 





Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Addrs 
800 bbis OKLA. *Washita 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation , 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DA 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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ARN OLD 


— 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
-~ 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








[reerereren King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 





CRETE, NEB. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








L 


UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO., Chelsea, Mich. 








“(DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
M illed Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUOTS OO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
























Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








Feed Supplies Outlook 











(Continued from page 4.) 
of equal quantities per month for a 10 
to 12 months’ period. While current 
offerings have increased slightly, there 
is still a very good demand for near-by 
delivery at full ceiling prices. 

As far as proteins are concerned, 
crushers producing cottonseed meal have 
already started on the new crop, but 
most of the cottonseed meal is still stay- 
ing in the production area and moving 
through local channels, except in a very 
limited manner. In all probability, sup- 
plies will still be frozen more or less 
in production centers, as in the past. 

Near-by offerings of soybean oil meal 
have been somewhat freer during the 
past few weeks, largely due to the War 
Food Administration turning meal back 
to the mills, as they did not require 
the full 20% of production which was 
set aside by War Food Order No. 9. 
There has been no apparent increase in 
actual production, as far as the proces- 
sors were concerned, at the tail-end of an 
old crop movement. 

Looking ahead six months, practically 
all processors sold more or less of their 
anticipated production, outside of the 20% 
set-aside, at the ceiling price for Octo- 
ber-November-December shipment, and 
then began selling their January-Febru- 
ary-March production, and in some cases, 
January through September, 1945, evi- 
dently planning to keep sold as far ahead 
as possible at ceiling prices. Buyers 
have been very reluctant to purchase 
beyond the first of the year, feeling that 
prices should work off from the ceiling. 

Linseed meal seems to be the one pro- 
tein on which there will be a definite 
reduced supply. Our own domestic flax 
crop is estimated at very close to 50% 
of last year. The Canadian crop will 
probably be off 25% or more, and the 
indications are from latest Argentine 
reports that the 1944 flax crop, which 
will be harvested in November and De- 
cember, may be~-one of the smallest in 
many years, Due to strained relations 
between our country and the Argentine, 
and restrictions on boat movements, the 
prospects are that linseed meal will re- 
main at ceiling prices during the entire 
crop. 

Gluten feed and gluten meal ceiling 
prices are low in comparison with other 
corn products, considering the protein 
content, and there is not much chance 
of increased production, as processors 
have been operating as a whole at about 
85% of capacity. The demand should 
continue good at ceiling prices. 

The poultry population of the coun- 
try should decline further, and dairy 
cows should show a slight increase, but 
during the new crop year ahead, as I 
mentioned before, there should be plenty 
of feed for our animal population and, 
under normal circumstances, there should 
be a more favorable livestock-feed ratio 
than existed last year. 

Touching briefly on postwar conditions, 
we must remember that war problems 
have made people much more efficient, 
particularly in production and manage- 
ment in all agricultural lines. 

With a return to normal conditions 
and a better balance between supply 
and demand, and on a lower scale of 
prices, caution will be necessary. Good 
merchandising judgment should be prac- 
ticed and speculation avoided. 
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SAPPHIRE FLOUR 


is milled to retain 


rich natural val 
ricn Natufa Ville 


More and more attention is being 
directed in nutritional studies to an an- 
alysis of the soil and climatic conditions 
which produce food staples because there 
is reflected in those food products the 
nutritional balance made possible by the 
conditions of growth and soil. 


Montana was one of the last states in 
the Union to be broken by the wheat- 
producer’s plow and that date is so re- 
cent that there is still left in the wheat 
fields of Montana a rich store of those | 











minerals which carry over into the rip- i 
ened wheat and the finished flour those § 
nutritional essentials which make for dis- } 
tinctive flavor, excellent balance, and § 
wholesome goodness. t 
SAPPHIRE FLOUR is milled to re- § 
tain these rich natural values and modify ; 
synthetic fortification required in the pro- é 
duction of flour from wheat produced un- § 
SAPPHIRES der different soil and climatic conditions. : 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. | 
> = 

General Offices s 

GREAT FALLS, MONTANA © 





We have 
contributed 
to the 
American 
Bakers’ 
Foundation 


PEGE AE RAND MMR 





Cake Flour 





Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 











WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR © 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTp. — 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA | 
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|WOODS ManveacforING CO.,LTD. 


MONTREAL - TORONTO - - WINNIPEG 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL = CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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TORONTO, CANADA 


Lan nol 


TRAOE MARK 
REGISTERED 





eee, 
| es 


PURITY Chutes a STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE - MAITLAND + . HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


ea UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED tit 








CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


pore oe gs 5 8 ate 





fis 


Head Cable 

Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 


Canada 











PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HMHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 











EXPORT OFFICES: 





TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 














% 








QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 






Cable Address Pe © 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 


neorsveses 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF SS > 


A, rasmras-nornsss roma ‘The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited} 
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Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” 
Cable Address: ‘‘Woumacs” ST. MARY’ S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. zamena «~~ 


s to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Pes Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


‘““WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
















Canadian Hard yay 
Wheat 480 Elevators in Manitoba, 


che ni nd Albe rta 





High Te st United ea Growers, Ltd. 
y Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 








SU hee aVAN & KENNEDY 
Membe Et Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Seshanes 
Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 








IT’S IN THE RECORD 





CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 
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VANCOUVER -~ 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 









iN 








OATMEAL 


















Since 1857 


Robin i tiyiy F lour James Hichardson & Sons 





Z / M / 7 é a 


Mills Limited Grain erchants Shippers and Exporters 





\NCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON Lm WINNIPEG + CANADA 






BERSTC 





- MONTEEM. : MENCTOM = Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
A EXP RT ai CE VANCOl VER == . E 
: Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ ewe Se 

a r =.= : 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 


Canadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 














COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 














Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 





R.C. PRAT 


Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, East 
TORONTO, CANADA 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








| THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags 
-.. Cotton and Burlap 


| Bags For All Purposes 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 


“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








A Reai Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
«Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 





Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 








FOUR POINTS AGREED 
UPON IN DISCUSSIONS 
OF CABINET DOUGHS 


Four general conclusions on cabinet 
fermentation were accepted following a 
discussion at a recent meeting of the 
Metropolitan Production Men’s Club in 
New York. They were: 

1.—There is no case against cabinet 
fermentation. 

2.—Fermentation room ceilings should 
be lowered to a minimum so as to pro- 
duce a more favorable dough-air balance. 

3.—No obvious advantage to fermen- 
tation is gained by introduction of car- 
bon dioxide gas in cabinet fermentation. 

4.—Cabinet fermentation does not per- 
mit any noticeable reduction in fermen- 
tation time. 

The comparison was made _ between 
cabinet fermentation and controlled fer- 
Discussion was led 


mentation rooms. 
by Fred Weberpals, of H. C. Bohack 
Co., and Floyd Schonover and Jacob 


Freilich, Fleischmann Laboratories. 

Movies taken at 
this year and previous years by Eugene 
Nicolait, of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., added 
for the 80 members 


the summer outing 


fun and interest 


and friends present. 





BREAD 15 THE STAFF OF LIF® 


BAKERY SCHOOL OPENED 
IN NORTHWEST ENGLAND 


Lonvon, Enc.—The mayor of Carlisle 
—one of England’s most northern cities— 
in opening a new bakery school in 
that city, said recently that bread mak- 
ing was a craft and craftsmen had to 





be trained. The existing schools of bak- 
ery were too far away to be of use to 
Carlisle and consequently the school had 
been established in co-operation with 
the city’s education authorities and the 
Bakers to fill 


For the present, owing to 


Carlisle Association of 


the need. 
lack of 


accommodation, the students 


were restricted to 20, but eventually 
there was every reason to hope that 
the school would become a_ recognized 


center for the northwest of England. 


The syllabus covered everything con- 
nected with bread making, buns, scones, 
pastry and cakes, and on the theoretical 
side included calculations and weights, 
bakery chemistry, the study of wheat 
flour and other ingredients used in bak- 
ing. At the end of a 12 months’ course 
an examination will be held and certifi- 
cates of proficiency awarded by the edu- 
cation committee, while special prizes 
are offered by the Carlisle Association 
of Bakers and Carr’s Flour Mills, Ltd., 
of Carlisle. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





ENTERS MILITARY SERVICE 

Geoffrey Gowlett, 18- 
year-old son of Arthur Gowlett, of 
Green & Gowlett, flour importers, and 
Harris Bros. & Co. (Grain), Ltd., wheat 
and flour importers, London, has recently 
entered military service with the Royal 
Artillery father had 
planned that he should go to an agricul- 


Lonpon, Ena. 


Company. His 


tural college on leaving school but owing 
to his father’s ill health his services were 
needed at the country mill operated by 
Mr. Gowlett at Linton, Cambridgeshire. 
Here he had been working in the mill 
and office until he joined the 
Arthur Gowlett, who has been in poor 
health for more than two years, reports 
that he is now much better and looks 
forward to resuming some of these activ- 
ities before long. 


army. 
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lM, 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 


“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 


“BUFFALO” 












“OGILVIE OATS” 

“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE 
BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, 


LL 


MONTREAL, 


FORT WILLIAM, WINNIPEG, 
CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE, 


MONTREAL, 


MONTREAL. 


CANADA 


EDMONTON and MEDICINE HAT 


ALL CODES USED. 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Mullers of the 


| HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 


RATIONS 


A 


e 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF. FARM STOCK 


Oables: 
“Milligroup” 


London 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


We would be glad to 
have Made With Sunny 
Kansas stamped on every 


loaf of bread baked from 


this fine flour. 








Bread from this flour re- 
flects Sunny Kansas 
quality in its texture and 
taste. You will find it 


your kind of flour. 
* 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA : : KANSAS 




















WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 


Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 











Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 








CHER-Danie.S-Mintann Comeany 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 












SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 






































A young mother came to the door of 
the nursery and saw her husband stand- 
ing over the baby’s crib. Silently - she 
watched him as he stood looking down 
at the sleeping infant. In his face she 
read rapture, doubt, admiration, ecstasy, 
incredulity, wonder. Deeply touched 
and with her eyes glistening she tip-toed 
up to her husband and slipped her arm 
around him, 

“A penny for your thoughts,” she said 
tenderly. 

Startled into consciousness, he blurted: 
“For the life of me I don’t see how the 
furniture store can sell a crib like that 
for $3.49.” 

¥ Y¥ 

Two men were engaged in repairing 
telephone lines near the home of a 
devout spinster. At one point in the 
reconstruction, the spinster was shocked 
no little and quite some at the language 
she overheard one of them use. Where- 
upon she addressed the company in no 
uncertain manner. The company de- 
manded a report from the foreman. This 
he gave as follows: 

“Me and Bill Wright were on the job. 
I was up the pole and accidentally let 
the hot lead fall down Bill’s neck. Bill 
looked up and replied, to wit, and viz., 
as follows: ‘You really must be more 
careful, Harry.’ ” 

¥ ¥ 

Farmer.—You must be brave to come 
down in a 100-mile gale like this in a 
parachute. 

Soldier—I didn’t come down like this 
in a chute. I went up in a tent. 


¥ ¥ 


Charitable Lady.—Here, my poor fel- 
low, is a quarter for you. It must be 
terrible to be lame, but I think it must 
be worse to be blind. 

Panhandler.—You're _ right, 
When I was blind people was always 
handin’ me counterfeit money. 


ma’am. 


YY 


’ 


“Where is the car?” demanded Mrs. 
Diggs. 

“Dear me!” said Professor Diggs. 
“Did I take the car out?” 

“You certainly did. You drove it 
to town.” 

“How odd! I remember now that 
after I got out I turned around to 
thank the gentleman who gave me the 
lift and wondered where he had gone.” 

¥ ¥ 

Jones was sitting with his wife behind 
a palm on a hotel veranda late one night 
when a young girl and a man came and 
sat down on a bench near them, The 
young man began to tell the girl how 
pretty she was. 

Hidden behind the paim, Mrs. Jones 
whispered to her husband, “Oh, John, 
he doesn’t know we’re here, and _ he’s 
going to propose. Whistle to warn 
him.” 

“What for?” asked Jones. 
whistled to warn me.” 


“Nobody 








SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 










Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 














The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSA a 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


E. A. GREEN 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





QOable Address: ‘‘DorFEeacH,” London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address ‘‘GOLDENGLO,’’ Glasgow 





LONDON, E. C. 3 68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CovENTRY,” London 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 
Seething Lane 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








LONDON, E. C. 3 





‘s, M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 


WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London. 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,’’ Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “‘DipLOMA,’’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiiip,’’ Dundee 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C, I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLUENCAIRN,"* Glasgow 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 














Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








ff Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 





-FLOU R— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJ_LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 

















HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
™.- PHILADELPHIA 











bag of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


4 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 











PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and Sana Francisco 














J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


U. S. Branch Assets. ........ccccccccccccccesees $4,904,187 
Capital Deposited in U. S...........eeeeeeeeeees 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 





” John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
Hurt Paulding - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 
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A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 
— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 

Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 











Western King F lour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR Mitts At fe ge 
GENEVA, N. Y. ROY, N.Y. 








Weare always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mittine Co., Inman, Kan. 














. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Abilene Flour Mills’ Co..... eevcccee 
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Acme Flour Mills Co. 
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Alva Roller Mills 
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American Dry Milk Institute, Inc....... 
American Flours, IMC......+eeeeeeeeeeee 
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eeeece 23 
rere 33 ‘ 
awe 39 NTICIPATING the recommendations of the 
scat Millers National Federation, we have already 
‘Lta. developed two types of N-RICHMENT-A con- 44 44 
pane 32 ; ‘ 
fies 37 centrate with the extra 10% margin that assures = = 
sees ‘ safe compliance with Government requirements. ancisiiitds divas iui 
peocee + 4 I as > m > 4 2 » ‘ 
ast TPR f 4 ferrum teductum as mage For the Enrichment of Flour 
tat : of iron, and when fed at the rate of 4 oz. ¥ Prepared from Wheat Starch, NicotinieAcid (Niacin), Ferrum 
ag N-RICHMENT-A to 100 Ibs. of flour, there is Reductum, Calcium Phosphate, Thiamine Chloride 
ae = practically no ash addition from the concentrate. (Vitamin B:) and Riboflavin (Vitamin B:) 
bs TYPE 5 has sodium iron pyrophosphate as its GUARANTEE 
‘ : . The Type 4 ‘'N-RICHMENT-A” in this container was most carefully manufactured ond 
source of iron, and, for increased accuracy of con- inspected prior to shipment. We want it to give satisfaction. Each avoirdupois ounce 
la rol. it is Jed to be fed at tl ate’ of of Type 4 “N-RICHMENT-A" is g teed to contain the following: 
. he, SS POEReES 80 OS Tee ee Ee IES 5480 mg of Nicotinic Acid (Niacin) 
ie Vy oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 Ibs. of flour. 4800 mg of Iron 
~ & A recent statement issued by the Millers National 760 mg of Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) 
, ; , ; es s 460 mg of Riboflavin (Vitamin B.,) 
Federation contains this suggestion: “It will be : ; 
oo» 188 ‘ ‘ P Our guarantee is that we will replace and pay shipping charges on any Type 4 
é 37 necessary, in addition, for millers to be certain that “N-RICHMENT-A" which is found not to contain these essential ingredients in the quantity 
iis 27 , : ‘ ; . ‘ stated, and the guarantee is limited to such replacement. We assume no liability for 
the enrichment feeders used in their plants are dis- labor, loss or damage arising from use. 
2 ij AtBIng the full anne of ite _— recommended The addition of one-quarter (0.25) ounce of Type 4 “N-RICHMENT-A" to each 100 
: by the manufacturers.”’ pounds of flour will add to each pound of flour: 
36 ’ ‘ 
Y . . f Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) 
2 Why not then avail yourself of N-A triple serv- 1.90 mg o i 
‘ y ; y P 1.15 mg Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) 
sey 19 ice — enrichment concentrates compounded to pro- 13.70 mg Nicotinic Acid (Niacin) 
oe tect quality — feeders of guaranteed accuracy — an 12.00 mg Iron 
” eas y-to-reach field organization qualified and ready 8 ounces of enriched flour, prepared as above directed, will contain the following proportions of 
“eve Se : . the minimum daily requirements: Vitamin B, 95%, Riboflavin 28.75%, lron 60%, and 6.85 mg 
over 3 to heck both of these factors in your own mill at Niacin, in addition to the vitamins and minerals natural to the flour. 
es ae : ; a 
s your convenience and without obligation. NET CONTENTS 25 POUNDS BATCH NUMBER... 
3 
2 . . Sole Distributor . . 
- NOVADEL-AGENE 
3) a ~~ 
“a CORPORATION 
BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
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Remember Tuffy, the minister’s son... ? 


Florida coast; Joe and Petey, two of the toughest leather- 


Sure you do. Tuffy’s the kid with the bat, all set to wham 
it a mile. And Joe Sommers and Petey Johnson . . . remem- 
ber them? That’s Joe on the right. 

And who could forget old Floppy Gilson, the tow-head 
behind the plate? Remember how Floppy used to sing so- 
prano in the church choir and everybody’d smile at the way 
his wrists dangled from his vestment? 

Great kids . . . old Tuffy and Joe and Petey and Floppy. 

Great soldiers, too. 

Except “great” isn’t strong enough. We of General Mills 
think that Tuffy, now piloting a PBY somewhere off the 


necks who ever beached an assault boat; Sergeant Floppy 
Gilson of the tank corps — we think they’re the best soldiers 
who ever lived. 

We like to think that freedom made them that way. Free- 
dom to play, to learn, to grow in a good land where Ameri- 
cans mould their own destinies and live their own lives. We 
believe that the deep understanding of human rights you’ll 
find here has built the finest country on earth. 

We of General Mills pledge ourselves to work with all our 
energy, ability, and experience to keep it so. 














